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for one of these 
on every farm 


tractors 

! 


Whether you’re farming big-scale, small or ‘in 
between’, there’s always a job for one of these 
tractors with the famous Ferguson System! 
Giants in work-capacity but without fuel-con¬ 
suming weight, they take the countless minor 
chores of farming in their stride—and yet they 


handle the big operations too, with astonishing 
ease. As a main source of traction power or as 
an economical addition to your present tractor 
force, you’ll find one of these feature-packed 
Massey-Ferguson tractors your best buy for 
better, easier, low-cost farming. 



Often copied ... never equalled ... 

a tractor that has changed the face 
of farming throughout the world . . . 
the Ferguson 35, shown in the up¬ 
per colour photograph at left, is the 
most advanced design in tractor 
engineering today. First in the field 
with the Ferguson System, the 35 is 
unrivalled as an economical, fuel 
conserving worker for every farm. 
Plowing and harvesting . . . raking, 
discing and cultivating . . . seeding 
or fertilizing . . . hauling and loading 
... every job’s a revelation of amazing 
low-cost work-ease and efficiency. 


Big tractor lugging power with light 
tractor economy . . . that’s what you 
get with the Massey-Ferguson 50, 
shown in the centre photograph at 
left. Engineered to walk away with 
heavy loads in tough conditions, the 
MF 50 equipped with the famous 
Ferguson System, is still a fast¬ 
working, easy-handling go-getter 
on any job. Available in four 
models—standard, high arch, row 
crop and single front wheel — the 
Massey-Ferguson 50 is designed 
for both front and rear mounted 
implements. 


New and bigger than ever before 

... a Ferguson System tractor in 
the 4-plow class—the brand new 
Massey-Ferguson 65, shown in 
lower photograph at left. 

Here’s a tractor that’s a real power¬ 
house of dynamic energy—compara¬ 
ble in work-capacity to the big 
heavyweights but with only half 
their fuel-consuming weight. The 
MF 65 is the latest and greatest of 
the Ferguson System team of trac¬ 
tors— built and engineered for all¬ 
round power-packed hard work on 
every size and type of farm. 


Now 3 Ferguson System Tractors to choose from 

Test-work them on your farm 




Now it's 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LTD.. TORONTO. CANADA 


World’s most famous combines and the 
only tractors with the Ferguson System 
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Seen discussing the Rennwood Farms production records are 
lett, Fred Hendricks, Pioneer Feed representative, and Bruce 
Butcher, Manager of Rennwood Farms. 


ANOTHER TOP 
CANADIAN GUERNSEY 
HERD FED PIONEER 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Owned by Dr. and Mrs. R. S. 
Robertson, the Rennwood Farms, 
Cobourg, Ont., is very capably 
manager by Bruce Butcher. This 
340-acre breeding establishment 
maintains a herd of 150 top quality 
purebred Guernsey cattle with an 
average of 60 head milking. 

Twenty of the heifers in the herd 
have made a total of 32 records. 
Statistically, the herd is rated on 
B.C.A. (better than class average) 
with a rating of 126.5 for milk and 
130.2 for fat. 

The senior herd sire, MacDonald 
Farms JOLLY NEPTUNE, now 7 
years old, has 20 daughters with 30 
records. There are over 70 NEP¬ 
TUNE daughters in the herd and 
more than 30 of these are now 
milking. 



A section of the calf barn af 
Bennwood Guernsey Farms. 


The junior herd sire, IDEAL SUPERIOR SUPREME, is sired by noted 
IDEAL SUPERIOR and out of IDEAL G.S. ROSETTE. Six of SUPERIOR'S 
first 11 daughters finished records with over 900 pounds of fat as 
junior 2-year-olds. 


The highest "NEPTUNE" daughter, Rennwood NEPTUNE MAY TUNE, 
made a record of 12,088 pounds of milk with 692 pounds of fat as a 
junior 2-year-old to finish as the highest Canadian 2-year-old for fat 
on twice-a-day milking. 


The entire Rennwood herd is fed exclusively on Pioneer Dairy Cattle 
Feeds. In his feeding program, manager Bruce Butcher uses Pioneer 
24% Pellets mixed with his own_grain for the milking herd. The calves 
are grown and developed on Pioneer Calf Starter Pellets followed by 
Pioneer Calf Grower Pellets. The dry cows are fed on Pioneer Dry and 
Fitting Ration. Bruce has been feeding Pioneer consistently for 4 years 
and during the last 2 years he has purchased all his dairy cattle sup- 
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• CONTRACT FARMING FOR 
ALL? This is a big question, which 
Canadian farmers may have to an¬ 
swer soon. The Country Guide reviews 
present trends toward growing crops 
and feeding livestock under contract, 
and indicates the various aspects of 
contract farming which deserve care¬ 
ful consideration.—See page 12. 


WHAT WILL YOU GROW? Feature articles this month 
offer you some guidance on oil seeds (page 13), better hay 
(page 14), and grasses in season (page 15), as well as the 
crop variety recommendations for 1958 (page 19). 



NEW WEATHER FORECAST 




M 

COLD COOL 


You will find some changes in the arrangement of our weather fore¬ 
cast on page 6. The forecast is now given week-by-week for each prov¬ 
ince, and the weather map at the top of the page shows the main trends 
expected during the month. We believe that these changes present the 
weather picture in a convenient form for easy reference. 
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5000 -6000 WATT-110 VOLT AC 
SINGLE PHASE GENERATING PLANT 


Here is a Light Plant that only 

S "WAR SURPLUS” can offer. A 
Plant that will give years of trouble- 
free service. HOBART GENERATOR 
DIRECTLY COUPLED TO DEPEND¬ 
ABLE WATER COOLED 4 CYLIN¬ 
DER SELF-START ZXB HERCULES 
ENGINE. CONTROL PANEU-Con- 
tains a full set of engine and gene- 

_ rator instruments including A.C. 

volt-meter, ammeter frequency 
meter, circuit breaker, voltage regulator, field rheostat, 
start-stop buttons, ignition switch, water temperature, oil 
pressure gauges and battery ammeter. In addition this 
unit is provided with 2 power terminals from which 120 
VOLT A.C. power is taken, and 3 terminals are provided 
for remote starting. Unit is totally enclosed in sheet 
metal housing and mounted on steel skid. CRQR 
Reg. $1,995.00. In New Condition. SPECIAL. 


NEW! GARWOOD 10 TON LOW MOUNT HOIST 


10%" mounting — 2" piston rod diameter, width of 
subframe 34" or 36"—designed for heavy duty work. 
Complete and. ready to install. Tipping sills are made 
to order up to 14' in length. Complete with large size 
- cylinder. Hydraulic pump and lever lift. Comes com- 

$ 3 7 5 pl ete w ith drive shaft, universal joints and steady 
bearing (but less power take-off). Made to your size 
as required. When ordering state width of chassis, 
length of box, and truck wheel base. 


NEW! HI CAPACITY 8 TON FARM TRUCK HOIST 



gum 


One Full Year 
Mechanical Guarantee 


$100 Down— 
Balance Easy Terms 



• 12-ply Nylon equal to 36-ply Rayon. 

• Each tire guaranteed for 12 months, regardless of loao 
you haul. No other tire carries this guarantee. 

• All tires aircraft quality recapped with natural rub 

ber, full depth tread. . 

• We supply heavy 2-piece wheel for extra load. 

• You still have your old tire, tube and wheel. 



To riPIHW! J.5UWJ same xlre size ‘ 4.8oxl5 1 2-ply. 

height. Tire size 8.50x16. w ,„ rep i a ce 6.00x16 — 

Nylon 14-ply supertraction 6.50x16—6.70x15. Will al- 

tread design as Illustrated. , ow you to carry twice the 

A proven change-over that capacity of a Vi ton truck, 

will give years of trouble- Lock rlnj? whe els as on 

free service. Price per set ^ton trU cks. Price per set 

of 2 tires, wheels with of 2 tires, tubes and 

brand new natural rubber wheels — 

tubes. (Will also fit % 

G30— 14-ply SI 39.00 * C20 . $95.00 I 

State year, model, make of truck and number of bolt , 
holes in present wheels. 


you 

DO BETTER 

WHEN YOU 
DO 8US/NESS 

w/m 

PRINCESS 


[ THE BIG BARGAIN HOUSE OP THE WEST 



BRAND NEW 35 H.P. CONTINENTAL 11 POWER PLANT 

BRAND NEW POWER 
PLANTS at Vi PRICE. 

These Units are BRAND NEW Uffl - 

current production. Come com- 

plete and ready to start t less \l Kl& TLJft ir-flHlhai 
battery). Includes — Radiator, A. V_iiU J 1 ® 

Gas Tank, Muffler, Instrument g U ifcl lb 

Panel and Governor. ** Complete v mm f lUf * 

Power Plant — Ready to Go.” tj I 

Motor Specifications: -35 H.P. at !■ 1 

1750 R.P.M., 4 Cycle, Valve * hi i- 
Head, Continental Model ZI34 

Compression Ratio 6.6 to l. 134 cubic inch displacement. 
Borg Warner clutch and stub shaft CQQR flfl 

PRINCESS SPECIAL . gOWiW 

(With Farm Certificate) 
(Others add $80.00 to Purchase Price) 


$95.00 


750X16 
12 Ply 
All Traction 

Gives traction 
needed for grip 
on ice, plow or 
pull through 
snow. 

ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 

KA $42.50 

2 foi $80.00 

10 PLY, 

EA $37.50 

2 for $70.00 


700X16 
10 Ply 
All Traction 

ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 

EA $37.50 

2 for $70.00 

6.50x16 nylon 12 

ply 

All Traction 
Due to heavy ply,- 
you must have 
lock ring wheels. 

EA $32.50 

2 for $60.00 


850X16 
Nylon 
14 Ply 
Super 
Traction 

Fully recapped. 
Guaranteed to 
carry any load 
you can put on 
a one ton truck. 
Will replace 7.00 
or 7.50x16 tires 
or 9.00x16 

EA $47.50 

2 For $90.00 


New tubes for any of above $4.50 each 


Regular Special 

: 8.25x20 10 Ply $141.00 $64.SO 

7.50x20 8 Ply $121.50 $49.00 

; list Line Factory Fresh by Mohawk 
Rubber Co. 

NEW 7.00x20, 8-Ply. With 2 shock 
pads (equal to 10- Rfl 

Ply. Reg. $88.00. ... 
j 4 for $160.00. New Tubes $4.95 ea.J 


Below Wholesale Prices 

: 1st Line, 1st Grade, NAME BRAND 
i CONVENTIONAL TREAD TIRES. 


(Super Rayon) 


AT LAST — A 14-Ply Aircraft tire to fit 
a standard 20" truck wheel. WiU til all 
„ wheels up to 750x20. 

For best results order in sets of 4. 
P vt- This tire will Increase power and 
gQfc ^ carrying capacity. Excellent for off- 
nQv' s < highway work, carrying heavy loads. 

Several hundreds of these tires now 
being used successfully on loads up 
: to 24.000 lbs. 

.-| Price —a Recapped Knobby Tread — 

(Height of T i re w | t h O C7fl AA 

tire 31”, which Tube .fc for O lUeUU 


TRACTOR REUNERS 

Size Price 

9 x 24 to 40 . $ 9.45 

10 x 24 to 38 . 10.95 

11 x 24 to 38 . 13.00 

12 x 24 to 38 . 15.00 

13 x 24 to 40 . 16.00 

14 x 24 to 34 . 17.50 

15 x 24 to 32 . 19.45 


MOHAWK 

‘BIG CHIEF MOTRAC’ 
NEW NYLON GRIP 
TIRES _ 


1st GRADE 
1st 

LINE M 

100 A 

LEVEL 

Size Ply R 
600x16 6 $ 47 

650x16 6 50 

670x15 6 47 

700x16 6 59 

750x16 10 67 

750x17 8 103 

750x17 10 114 

750x20 10 129 

825x20 10 158 

900x20 10 201 

1000x20 12 251 

1100x20 12 292 



British Built for Longer Life 

10 Ton . $26.50 

5 Ton . $18.50 

37-PIECE 

METAL STAMPING SETS 

Item No. 390-B — Full alphabet. 
A-Z. Number 1-9, and Period. 

Precision hand trimmed, deep eut. 
hardened Tool Steel Stamps. Comes 
in fitted Easy Access Carton. Regu¬ 
lar Price $20.00. CR OR 

PRINCESS SPECIAL 


PRINCESS AIR COMPRESSOR 


The Ideal heavy-duty air com- ^ 

pressor for hundreds of jobs — linwfn S 

paint - spraying, inflating tires. 

greasing, etc. High pressure type 

— designed to deliver large vol- Vf 

ume of air. Vi. H.P. heavy-duty I 

capacitator motor, 2” bore com- 1 

pressor is of piston-type, has 

built-in air filter. Certified steel 

tank (12”x24”). Whole unit is l 

quality-built; high-strength alloys, 

precision bearings, automatic 

switch, check valve, safety valve, gauge, shut-off valve, 
20 ft. air hose, tire chuck nylon bearing wheels, rubber 
tires. Unit complete. A| aa 

Model PTC-1 . OlOSiUU 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


Special 

$ 27.66 
34.47 
32.00 
40.84 
49.94 
63.29 
69.83 
79.52 
87.86 
105.98 
147.70 
164.20 



(Height of 
tire 31”, which 

brings axle *” , 2 MONTH GUARANTEE 

¥v lower when 

:| mounted. Tires g 4 for $130.00 

S are 4” lower % CDCr I A If 

&: , Kor> : Jrtvirtu. Same tire as above. 

S: hel * ht * an >: not recapped, used. In A-l condition. 

-; 750x20.) iji Excellent for replacing any 20” tire 

up to 750x20. Clll flfl 

Tire and Tube ... Only VlOiUw 


MOHAWK 

CHIEFTAIN HIWAY’ 
CONVENTIONAL 
NEW NYLON 
TREAD 
TIRES 


1st 
LINE 

100 LEVEL 

Size Ply Reg. Special 

825x20 10 $150.55 $ 7 3.81 

900x20 10 192.90 9 4.50 

1000x20 12 257.30 125.00 


USED TRUCK TIRES | 



NO. P-11 — Stainless steel shaft. 
5 blade Impeller with one oilite bear¬ 
ing at each end. Castings made of 
rust-proof alloy, Inlet, Vi” outlet 
(adaptable to garden hose). Requires 
1/6 to 1/3 H.P. Replacement parts 
always available. (A AP 

PRICE . 

50 lbs. Brand New 

BOLTS and NUTS 

Standard sizes for every day- 
use. Packed in a metal tool 
box 22”x9”x5”. A Guaranteed 
$40 value. AA QP 

v Yours for Only ... y9l«v 

GARWOOD 

^ 6-TON WINCH 

6-Ton winch. Genuine worm 
drive, ball bearing, powerful 
Garwood winch, 12.000 lbs. 
capacity. Complete with clutch. 
Drum size — II Vi** long, 5” 
core. Overall size — 27” long, 
19” wide, 15” high. l«/ 2 ” dia- 
^ meter. Shaft extends 2” out 
2 of case. Excellent for trucks, 
tractors, etc. Less Cable. 

ORIGINAL COST $4 E" C 
OVER $365. ONLY A 9 9 



TREMENDOUS SAVINGS | 


Goodyear 


NEW FULL CIRC LE 5th WHEEL STEERING. 1. 5-ton hubs, standard heavy duty 
Timken Roller Bearings. 2. 6-inch channel bunk. 3. Pole reach extended to 10 ft. 
2” steel pipe. 4. Hitch extra heavy channel material. 5. Good used tires 6.50x14 — 
12-ply Nylon Aircraft, with 6'/ 2 ”. height 26”. We guarantee to replace any tire free 
F.O.B. Winnipeg, within 2 years. 6 Wheels — extra wide 14” all steel, 2 
piece. The distance from the centre of the tire to centre of the opposite tire is 
standard width 60”. No sway, whip or weaving. 

MODEL W-527 — Same Wagon as 
above with wider low pressure 10-ply Nylon 27SC tires; drop centre all steel wheels 
(same as on 1957 automobiles). These tires have the same carrying A|PA Pfl 

capacity as an 11.00x12. SPECIAL (F.O.B. Winnipeg) . 0 I v9a9U 

• GUARANTEED: Against defective workmanship, material. If not as represented, 
return for refund. 


. High rubber, 
A tread ... 

, Standard 

, High tread 
, Good used 
. Good used 
. 80% tread. 


REAR TRACTOR TIRES 

Size Ply Regular Special 

9x24 4 .$ 52.35 $ 39.95 

10x24 4 . 60.55 47.45 

13x24 4 _ 95.60 69.80 

13x26 6 

(Super S.G.) . 133.00 97.50 

10x28 4 . .... 69.35 54.50 

11x28 4 . 79 35 60.50 

12x28 4 . 96.40 69.50 

13x28 4 . 108.90 77.10 

14x30 6 . 159.70 110.00 

15x30 6 

(Super S.G.) . 208.00 139.00 

14x54 6 . 182.45 138.95 

15x34 6 

(Super S.G. • . 247.90 165.40 

10x58 4 . 88.95 68.50 

10x38 6 

(Super S.G.) . 123.15 92.30 


3 TON ALL PURPOSE STEEL WAGON 


MODEL VV-304 — Auto, steering, all welded construction, adjustable reach, Timken 
bearings. With 6.50 x 14 — 12-ply Nylon Aircraft tires, in excellent condition. Should 
tires fail within 2 years, we shall replace F.O.B. Winnipeg. Wheels — All Steel, 

2 piece, with extra heavy duty Aircraft tubes. $132.50 

MODEL W-302 — Same Wagon — with good used 15” tires, 70% 6 | 4 | AA 

tread. Tires guaranteed 1 year. V ' ■ I «UU 

MODEL W-300 — Same Wagon — (less tires) with 15” or 16” $|Q| 


4 TON ALL STEEL WAGON 


PRINCESS LOW PRICES ON MILITARY TIRES 




7.50x20 — 8 Ply 
plus 2 Shock Pads 

(Equal to 10-Ply). 
Fresh stock, medium 
tread. Will replace 
7.00x20 if used in a 
set. Grip tread non- 

Sr $26,50 

Or 4 for $100.00 


750x20 — 8 ply full 
recaps. New stock! 
Just arrived! Factory 
fresh. These tires have 
been recapped by the 
Army. A real buy at 
only: 

EACH $33.50 


9.00x16 8-ply Cround Crip 

Grade A, 60-70% tread, no patches or 
repairs. Can be used In place of 

“ $32.50 

Same size as above — not as high a 
tread. Good condition. ^9? B0 

Only 

(State whether for British or Ameri¬ 
can wheels). 

New 9.00x16 tubes $5.00 each 


900x20 — 10 PLY MILITARY 
STEP UP YOUR CARRYING 
CAPACITY AT LOW COSTI 

Slightly used, 80% tread, no patches or 
repairs of any kind. Fresh stock. All first 
Une tires. CiM EA 

SPECIAL, EACH . OHHiOU 

Used Tubes to fit, clean, no £4 flf) 
repairs. Each .v4iUU 


12x38 6 . 124.35 96.00 

13x38 6 . 148.90 114.00 

Fully Guaranteed for One Year 

against field hazards. Lifetime 
Guarantee against defects. 

Triple Rib Front Tires 

FRONT TRACTOR TIRES 

TRIPLE RIB SALE 

Size Ply Regular Special 

400x15 4 .$16.95 $10.80 

500x15 4 . 19.70 12.95 

550x16 4 . 21.40 13.95 

600x16 4 . 24.50 14.95 

600x16 6 . 30.75 17.95 

400x19 4 . 19.70 12.95 

TRI * RIB 

650x16 4 .$33.50 $20.50 

750x16 4 . 34.85 26.50 

750x16 6 . 40.10 32.50 

750x18 4 . 37.35 27.30 

750x18 6 . 48.65 35.10 


MODEL W-404 — Auto Steering. Timken bearings, built by Canada's largest Mfg. — 
With 6.50 x 14 — 12-ply Nylon Aircraft tires In excellent condition. Should tires fail 
within 2 years, we shall replace F.O.B. Winnipeg. WHEELS — I All fill 

all steel, 2 piece, with extra heavy Aircraft tubes. Price V I “UiUW 

MODEL W-402 — Same Wagon with 15” — 4-ply good used tires, Q I llj AA 

70% tread. Tires guaranteed I year . . V ■ **U*WU 

MODEL W-400 — Same Wagon less tires, with 15*’ or 16” ... $ 120.00 


HEAVY DUTY CHAINS| 


TRUCK SINGLE 

650x16 .$12.75 

750x16 . 14.00 

700x17 . 14.50 

750x17 . 14.50 

900x16 . 16.75 

650x20 . 15.75 

700x20 . 17.50 

750x20 . 18.50 

825x20 . 19.75 


TRUCK DUAL 

700x20 -$24.00 

750x20 - 27.50 

825x20 .... 29.00 

900x20 - 32.00 

1100x20 - 36.00 



900x20 -$21.50 

1050x20 . 24.50 

1100x20 ... 26.50 


600x16 .$8.85 

650x16 . 8.85 

670x15 . 8.85 

710x15 . 9.60 


Now available again after 2 years — 
'/*” extra heavy duty steel tractor 
chains for all field and road condi¬ 
tions. 

Size Price 

9x24 . $32.79 

10x24 . 37.08 

10x28 . 38.40 

11x28 . 40.90 

11x38 . 51.10 

12x38 . 38.97 


15x34 . 78.27 ! 



PRINCESS AUTO AND MACHINERY LTD. 


Dept. WB 


ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS AD. 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. 
WINNIPEG 


150 FORT ST. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

WINNIPEG 1, MAN. OR MONEY REFUNDED 
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Weather Forecast 


Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 


APRIL 1958 


Fredericton 


Regina! 


1 9, tipni 1 wdoS April of 1958 will find cooler-than- 
normal temperatures prevailing through the Prairie Provinces as frequent cold 
outbreaks hold temperatures below the average. In contrast, numerous storms 
moving up through the Great Lakes region will bring enough warm air to Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces to make temperatures in that region average well 
above normal. Precipitation will be slightly above normal through most of 
southern Canada, heaviest in British Columbia, southern Ontario and the 
northeast. Most important storminess following mid-month. 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 


Alberta 


Ontario 

First Week, 1-5: Heavy rains and storminess will open this week in the Lakes 
region; mostly clear skies north and west. A cold outbreak around the 5th will drop 
temperatures to near zero or below in west, between 10-20 degrees in east. 

Second Week, 6-12: After a chilly beginning, temperatures will warm to the 50’s 
and 60’s daytime, with intermittent storminess due toward the week end. 

Third Week, 13-19: Temperatures in 50’s early in week will give way to cold out¬ 
break at mid-week which will drop temperatures to 10-20 degrees in west, in the 
30’s in the Lakes region. Important showers at mid-week and at week’s end. 
Fourth Week, 20-26: Mostly cold this week with cold outbreaks at the beginning 
and end of period bringing 10-20 degree readings in west, 30 degree readings in the 
Lakes region. Showers at the beginning of period and again toward the week end. 
Fifth Week, 27-30: Mild temperatures and a wanning trend will dominate this 
period, with daytime temperatures climbing into the 60’s. Showers early in week 
most important in the Lakes region. 


First Week, 1-5: Highlight will be chinook winds and mild temperatures with day¬ 
time highs frequently climbing into the 50’s and 60’s. No outstanding cold weather 
or precipitation. 

Second Week, 6-12: A brief period of showers can be expected early this week, with 
the precipitation of intermittent, scattered nature. Temperatures generally will average 
in the high 50’s during the daytime, between 20-30 overnight. 

Third Week, 13-19: A good period of showers can be expected at mid-week, encom¬ 
passing at least two days. The month’s most important cold outbreak will be felt at 
week’s end, as overnight temperatures drop to near zero. 

Fourth Week, 20-26: After beginning on a note of cold temperatures, temperatures 
will be warming through much of this week. A brief period of showers can be expected 
early in the week, with no important precipitation thereafter. 

Fifth Week, 27-30: Mild temperatures with daytime readings in the' 50’s and 60’s, 
will dominate much of this -week, along with rains early in the week, near an inch. 


PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 


PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 


Quebec 

First Week, 1-5: Heavy rains moving up from Great Lakes will highlight much of 
this week, with temperatures mild until cold outbreak over week end, which will 
drop temperatures to the 10-20 degree range. 

Second Week, 6-12: After a cold beginning, temperatures will moderate through 
most of the week with daytime highs frequently in the 50’s and 60’s. Intermittent 
storminess likely from mid-week on. 

Third Week, 13-19: Mild temperatures early in week will give way to cold outbreak 
at mid-week which will drop overnight readings to 10-20 degree range. Shower 
periods early in the week and at mid-week should be brief. 

Fourth Week, 20-26: Showery, cold weather will open the period, with clear, cool 
conditions at mid-week. More showers toward the week end will be accompanied by 
cool outbreak, with low temperatures 10-20 in north, 25-35 in the south. 

Fifth Week, 27-30: Warming temperatures, daytime readings in 60’s, with fairly 
general rains early in the week. 


Saskatchewan 

First Week, 1-5: Opening on a cold note, with temperatures near zero, slow warming 
will highlight this week with daytime highs into the 40-50 degree range by the 5th. 
Showers likely around the 3rd, north central sections mainly. 

Second Week, 6-12: Mild temperatures, with daytime readings in the 40’s will domi¬ 
nate much of this period, with the most important shower activity occurring at the 
middle of the week. 

Third Week, 13-19: Snowy, cold weather will open this week, with overnight 
lows dropping to between 0-15 degrees. Skies should clear early in the week, but 
more showers can be expected toward the week end. 

Fourth Week, 20-26: Overnight temperatures dropping to near zero will open the 
week, along with brief snows early in the week. However, clearing skies and warm¬ 
ing temperatures are due to arrive at mid-week. 

Fifth Week, 27-30: Mild weather, with daytime temperatures in the 50’s and 60’s 
will dominate this period. Showers likely on the last day of the month. 


PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 


PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 


Maritime Provinces 

First Week, 1-5: Predominant southerly winds will make this period fairly mild, 
with daytime temperatures generally in 50’s. Important storminess with good rains 
toward end of week. 

Second Week, 6-12: Much of this week will find daytime temperatures in the 40 
degree range, with storminess and heavy precipitation likely from mid-week on. , 
Third Week, 13-19: After an early week shower period, centered around the 15tM 
cold weather, with low temperatures dropping to the 20-30 degree range, can !■ 
expected at mid-week and toward the week end. 

Fourth Week, 20-26: This week will open on an unsettled note, with more sho^| 
activity ^due to move in shortly after mid-week. While daytime highs will be irriH 

* Ys toward the week end. S' " 


Manitoba 

First Week, 1-5: Mild temperatures, with a period of showers toward the week-end, 
will dominate this period. Look for daytime high temperatures in the 50’s. 

Second Week, 6-12: Although this week will start on a mild note, with comfortable 
daytime temperatures, a chance of showers at mid-week will be followed by a 
cold outbreak toward the week end dropping low temperatures in the teens. 

Third Week, 13-19: Showers at the week’s beginning will give way to clear skies 
and cold temperatures through mid-week, with more shower activity due at week’s 
end. 

Fourth Week, 20-26: Much of this period will be punctuated by chilly weather, 
with overnight lows frequently sinking to between zero and 20 degrees, daytime 
high’s in the 40’s. Showers early in week, warming trend beginning at the week end. 
Fifth Week, 27-30: Temperatures in the 40’s and 50’s in the daytime early this 
week, with shower period due around the early part of the week. 


40’s early, overnight lows will drop into the 20’ 

Fifth Week, 27-30: Mild temperatures and fair weather will open this period 
daytime highs in the 60’s. Important showers can be expected at end of period. 


PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 


PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 
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€SS0 Tractor Minder 


can help you 
make your tractor 
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last longer. 



Esso 


Tractor minder l 
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ONCE A YEAR 
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I. D. MOWN 


Esso Tractor Minder is a simple device that provides 
an easy way to keep track of the number of hours 
you operate your tractor. All the regular lubrication 
services your tractor requires are shown in such a way 
that you are reminded, automatically, when each is due. 
With Tractor Minder you have a regular tractor 
lubrication program that will help you improve 
performance and increase the life of your tractor. 


HOW DO YOU GET IT? 


Esso Tractor Minder is free. 
Look for this sign ... it will tell 
where you can obtain yours. 


you 




ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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FARM REFLECTIONS 


by ALCAN 



A fine looking barn, 
John. You ought to be 
mighty proud of it.. . 


And it's good for years 
, . that ALCAN Aluminum 
really lasts . .. 


I certainly am. Bob 
. . . and I was very 
pleased how quickly 
and easily it went up, 


Weil, I AM sold on the 
idea myself. Doing a lot 
of thinking about putting 
aluminum roofing and 
siding on mine. 


You don't get red rust even if 
you happen to scratch it — and 
that good-looking stucco em¬ 
bossed pattern cost no more. 


That's it. Aluminum throws 
off the summer heat like no¬ 
body's business. (Throws back 
the inside heat in winter, too, 
of course.) It keeps the building 
so much cooler in summer — up 
to 20 degrees cooler they say 
. . . And I well can believe it. . . 


Good idea, I certainly recom¬ 
mend it. And look — what I 
think is as important as anything, 
is the way it pays by keeping 
stock healthier, producing more. 


Ah, I've heard about 
that. You mean because 
of the way aluminum 
reflects heat? 


Red Boone tells me since he 
put aluminum on his barn his 
cows have been giving far 
more milk than ever before — 
boosting his profits plenty. 


First, make sure of getting 
ALCAN sheet made from fa¬ 
mous "Kingstrong" alloys. All 
the leading roofing manufac¬ 
turers use it. You can count on 
it for sure strength and quality. 
Just a minute. I've got a folder. 


Well, I've been thinking 
about aluminum for a 
long time. Guess it's time 
I started doing something 
about it. What do you j 
recommend? it I 


Here it is, but it's pretty well 
worn and torn. Why not write 
for one of your own. Here's the 
address — Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited 
1789 Sun Life Building, Montreal. 
Or ask Tom the dealer in town. 


Right, thanks, John. I'll do 
that, 'bye now. 




STABILIZATION 
ACT PROCLAIMED 

As we go to press, word has been 
received from Ottawa that the new 
Agriculture Stabilization Act is to be 
proclaimed and brought into effect on 
March 3. 

It is expected that most, if not all, 
of the minimum prices for the nine 
mandatory commodities will be an¬ 
nounced by the time this issue is in 
the hands of our readers. These mini¬ 
mum prices will be calculated at 80 
per cent of the base price—the basic 
price being the average price during 
the preceding 10 years. The nine key 
commodities are cattle, hogs, sheep, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and wheat, oats 
and barley except in the Canadian 
Wheat Board areas. 

It is possible that support prices, 
which will actually be higher than 
the minimum prices referred to here, 
will be set for some of the key com¬ 
modities, as well as other commodities 
re q u i ring—s u pp or t. 

In making the announcement. Agri¬ 
culture Minister Harkness also released 
the names of the personnel of both 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
and the Advisory Committee which 
are provided for in the legislation. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board, 
which will administer the Act, will 
consist of L. W. Pearsall, chairman, 
A. H. Turner, vice-chairman, and C. 
J. Chagnon, member. Mr. Pearsall is 
director. Marketing Service, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Turner was vice-chairman of the 
former Agricultural Prices Support 
Board. Mr. Chagnon is Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
was also a member of the former 
Prices Support Board. Mr. A. M. 
Shaw, retiring chairman of the old 
board, will continue for a time as spe¬ 
cial adviser. 

The Advisory Committee, consisting 
of farmers and representatives of farm 
organizations, has been appointed as 
follows: J. L. Dewar, P.E.I.; J. B. 
Lemoine and R. Ferron, Que.; G. A. 
McCague and Albert Cormack, Ont.; 
O. A. Turnbull, Sask.; D. J. McKinnon, 
Alta.; and V. E. Ellison, B.C. A Mani¬ 
toba member is to be named later. V 

ONTARIO MARKETING 
BOARDS IN THE NEWS 

Winter wheat producers gave strong 
support to establish a producers’ 
marketing board, under the Ontario 
Farm Marketing Act, to handle their 
product. Of the 16,726 eligible voters, 
10,197 voted for the plan, while only 
1,233 voted against it. The Ontario 
wheat crop, which averages about 20 
million bushels annually, does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

The Ontario Hog Producers Mar¬ 
keting Board is being defied by a Kent 
County buyer, Edgar Martin of Chat¬ 
ham, who has been shipping hogs to 
Quebec. Mr. Martin’s action has been 
taken to test the board’s authority. 
Agriculture Minister Goodfellow has 
declared that this action is a breach 
of federal regulations, which are com¬ 
plementary to the Ontario Farm Mar¬ 
keting* Act. 

A vote on the continuance of the 
Ontario Fresh Peach Growers Market¬ 


ing Board plan, scheduled for January 
27, was postponed when a Supreme 
Court of Canada injunction was sought 
by the Fresh Peach Growers Protect¬ 
ive Committee. Following this action 
an unofficial vote was conducted by 
the board. Some 3,000 queries were 
sent out, and of the 1,608 initial re¬ 
plies received, 93 per cent were re¬ 
ported to be in favor of the board 
continuing to market the crop. V 

U.S. CUTS 
SURPLUS OUTPUT 

According to figures from the 
USDA, farm surplus production in 
the United States was cut by more 
than $1 billion worth of crops in 1957, 
through use of the Soil Bank. Farmers 
were paid $614 million for not grow¬ 
ing wheat, corn, cotton, rice and 
tobacco. The department estimates 
that production from the retired acres 
would have amounted to 175 million 
bu. of wheat; 225 million bu. of corn; 

2 million bales of cotton; 600 million 
lb. of rice; and 93 million lb. of 
tobacco. In 1957, some 21.3 million 
acres were put under acreage reserve 
allotment. This year, however, the 
sign-up by farmers has been less. V 

SEED DEALERS 
REQUIRE LICENSE 

Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Seed Dealers Act were brought into 
effect recently. They require persons 
buying seed from farmers or selling 
seed to farmers to have a seed dealer’s 
license and be bonded. The purpose 
of the regulation is to give some 
measure of protection to farmers in I 
seed transactions in the event the seed 
dealer fails to pay money due on seed 
purchases, or fails to deliver seed sold 
to farmers. V 

INTERIM WHEAT PAYMENT 

Cheques to prairie grain producers 
began going out from the Canadian 
Wheat Board in mid-February to 
cover an interim payment on wheat 
delivered to the 1956-57 Pool Ac¬ 
count. The payment involves the 
distribution of about $39.1 million. 
The rate of payment is 10 cents a 
bushel on all grades of wheat except 
the durum grades on which the rate 
is 25 cents per bushel. V 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

Interprovincial Farm Union Coun¬ 
cil chairman, James Patterson, has 
issued a statement with respect to the 
new Price Stabilization Act. He made 
the following major points: 

• The government should give seri¬ 
ous consideration t o including at 
least coarse grains (oats and barley), 
grown in the area under the juris^ 
diction of the Wheat Board, in time 
terms of the new legislation. f 

• The government should revise 
the definition of responsibilities of 
the Advisory Committee, so tlfiat it 
will not have to await direction^ from 
the Minister of Agriculture tnefore 
administrative decisions can be jmade. 

• Farmers will never tolenate a 
repetition of the performance with 

(Please turn to page 85 )| 
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k UP-TO-DATE FARM MARKET FORECASTS 


WORLD FOOD AND FEED GRAINS PRODUCTION 

has increased over £0 per cent since 
World War II, compared to 1£ per cent 
increase in population. Production in¬ 
creased fast outside North America, even 
though most price-depressing stocks are 
held on this continent. 


HEAR BETTER 


HOG MARKETINGS have increased in West, 
but the run from Eastern Canada is still 
relatively light. Good prices and favor¬ 
able hog-feed ratio are likely to hold 
at least until fall. 


HEAVY EXPORTS OF FEEDER CATTLE to U.S. 

have kept cattle prices strong despite 
substantial increase in marketings. 
American prices for overweight fed 
cattle may be discounted heavily this 
spring, which could influence Canadian 
prices. 


BROILER PRODUCTION likely to increase in 
next few months even though prices 
remain low. No difficulty in marketing 
is expected as reasonable retail prices 
keep consumer demand healthy. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION was up a third in 
January from low levels of a year 
earlier, but output is likely to show 
smaller increases over a year ago in the 
heavy spring and summer production 
period. 


DRY SKIM MILK has been flowing into 
Price Support Board reserves since July. 
Total stocks in February were 48 million 
compared with 6 million a year earlier. 


ZENITH QUALITY 

Eyeglass Hearing Aids 


POTATO PRICES in New Brunswick are being 
aided by starch diversion program. Total 
U.S. supply for first half of 1958 will 
be down 11 per cent. Canadian prices 
will remain firm during this period. 


You’ll like the way you look and hear 
-wearing a flattering Zenith Eyeglass 
Hearing Aid . . . world’s most attractive. 

Lightweight, powerful. No dangling 
cords, no trace of “clothing noises.” You 
use the telephone naturally, right at the 
ear. Tiny compartment holds spare bat¬ 
tery. New Zenith circuit is built into one 
smoothly-contoured temple bar that fits 
most eyeglass frame styles.* For the 
greater depth and realism of binaural or 
“both-ear” hearing, you simply buy a 
unit for each ear. 

_, Ten-Day Money-Back Guaran- 

tee —Zenith Hearing Aids must 
give complete satisfaction in 
ISlSi your opinion or your money 
» " will be refunded. 


MVIIIWlIvtlHklWII UIIU UUJU Jl 

ment by competent dealers — 

Your Zenith dealer is thoroughly 
trained. He will gladly give you 
a demonstration in the privacy 
of your own home. 


WHEAT MARKETINGS are finally pulling 
abreast of a year earlier, but unlikely 
to differ much from last year. Elevators 
are brimful and deliveries will depend 
directly on exports. Oats, barley and 
flax marketings are down. 


Five-Year After-Purchase Pro¬ 
tection Plan —Zenith gives you 
... in writing ... a service plan 
for reconditioning any time after 
the expiration of one year and 
within five years of purchase, at 
a guaranteed low cost. 


— Five "" 
YEAR 

PROTECTION 

POLICY 


WHEAT EXPORTS are slightly ahead of a 
year ago - expected to flow faster after 
Great Lakes navigation opens. However, 
no bonanza year for exports appears in 
the making and U.S. competition seems to 
be stiffening somewhat. 


Eight other inconspicuous 
models—Zenith gives you a 
model to meet every electroni¬ 
cally correctable hearing loss. 
Sensibly priced: $50 to $175. 


Prove it to yourself! Visit or call your Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer, today. He’s listed in the “Yellow Pages." 

Zenith Hearing Aids are among the rare electrical or mechanical products which sell in Canada for the same price as in U.S.A. 


BARLEY EXPORT PICTURE is slightly 
brighter as some business developed from 
unexpected sources. However, exports to 
countries other than the U.S. are still 
only half that of a year ago. 


[ARM-RETAIL PRICE SPREAD and farmers' 

food dollar for 


srnare of the consumers 
f®,rm products - made up of items such as 
processing, transportation, wages, over¬ 
head and profits - probably won't change 
miiich this year, after creeping up ever 
since the war. 


LENSES., FRAME FRONTS, AND RELATED PROFESSIONAL SERVICES IN CONNECTION WITH THE ZENITH 
EYEGLASS HEARING AID ARE AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR OPHTHALMOLOGIST, OPTOMETRIST OR OPTICIAN 



-CLIP AND SEND, TODAY!- 

FREE . . . one year’s subscription to Better Hearing, the interesting na¬ 
tional magazine exclusively for the hard-of-hearing. Also includes 
descriptive literature and local dealer list. 

Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Hearing Aid Division 
1165Tecumseh Road E., Dept. C2P, Windsor, Ont. 

Quality 
Hearing Aids 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY PROVINCE 
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Vote the 



TO RAM FARM INCOME - CREATE IHARKCTS - BUILD TRADE 

Here are some of the ways the Liberals will work to bring farmers a fuller, fairer share of the 
nation's income NOW, open up markets to assure healthy FUTURE GROWTH ... 


# Put more money in people's pockets, more 
people back at work to stimulate HEAVIER 
buying, READIER buying of farm produce 
by Canadian consumers NOW. 

# Set trade policies to EXPAND markets; win 
new customers NOT DRIVE OLD ONES 
AWAY. 


• Extend PRICE SUPPORTS on wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flax, butter — PAY COST OF 
SURPLUS GRAIN STORAGE on farms to 
put extra cash in the farmers' hands. 

9 Provide low-cost long-term credit for land 
and permanent improvements, medium 
term credit for livestock, machinery and 
other purchases through new FARM DE¬ 
VELOPMENT BANK. 


• Launch rural HOUSING PROGRAM, pro¬ 
vide TAX CREDITS on new storage build¬ 
ings to aid farm and home development. 

• Establish new EXPORT BANK to speed up, 
open up sales in foreign markets. 

• Promote fuller, freer trade BETWEEN 
NORTH ATLANTIC NATIONS, including 
Britain and the United States. 

• Increase Canada's FOOD SHIPMENTS TO 
NEEDY OR UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
... work with United States and others to 
establish a fair and orderly disposal of 
surplus crops in world markets. 


Stop the present policy of drift, of inadequate measures 
to meet the farmers' urgent and growing problems. 

VOTE LIBERAL 

FOR CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP NOW 


NATIONAL LIBERAL COMMITTEE 




Mabch 1958 
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ELECTRICAL 
HIRED MEN 


Replacing manpower with horsepower in small packages 
-the electric motor takes on scores of farm chores with 
the flick of a switch, and does them quickly and cheaply 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 



L. to r.: h.p. capacitor — start, 110-v. — 60-cycle, 3,500 r.p.m. motor 5 % h.p. 

capacitor — start, 115-v.-230-v. — 60-cycle, 1,725 r.p.m. motor; and Yi h.p. 
110-v. — 60-cycle, split-phase motor. 


AROUND THE FARM 



Silage drawn to feed bunks with a motor-driven con¬ 
veyor belt, on the Murray farm, Lambeth, Ont. 


T HE spread of rural electrification has brought 
a new type of hired man to the farm — a 
rotund, pint-sized individual with a giant’s 
capacity for hard work, called an electric motor. 
Farm electric motors generally range from one- 
quarter to over seven horsepower, and can handle 
just about every chore from pumping water to 
milking a cow. A farm motor won’t elope with 
your daughter, or go astray on a Sa'urday night. 
It remains on die job ready for action 168 hours 
a week. 

The three most common electric motors used on 
the farm are the split-phase, capacitor, and repul¬ 
sion-induction types. These motors get their high 
sounding names from their starting devices. All use 
the single-phase power of 60-cycle frequency that 
is usually supplied to rural areas. Most of them fall 
into what is called the fractional-horsepower (14 
to 1 h.p.) range. 

S IMPLEST of the three is the split-phase type. 

This has no brushes or commutator, needs a 
very high starting current, and has a low starting 
torque. Because of these characteristics, it won’t 
start on heavy loads, but will keep its full rated 
power once it reaches operating speed. Generally 
made only in sizes up to three-quarter h.p., this 
motor will operate a ventilating fan, grindstone, 
or churn, but shouldn’t be used for devices such 
as cream separators, fruit and vegetable graders or 
water pressure systems. 

These heavier jobs require a capacitor-start 
motor, which is very similar to the split-phase type 
1 except that a condenser is put in series with the 
Ltarling winding. This enables the machine to start 
llnuch heavier loads, and yet use only half the 
smarting current. Capacitor motors can be made in 
anV size, but are usually produced in the fractional 
horsepower ranges. 

Tfhe repulsion-induction type is strictly a heavy 
duty motor designed for heavy loads. It can usu- 
allylbe recognized by the shape of the frame, and 
by tihe fact that it has an armature type of rotor 
and (brushes. Required starting current for this 


motor is less than that of the others, yet the starting 
torque is three-and-a-half times the running torque. 
Repulsion-induction types are generally cheaper in 
sizes over three-quarter h.p., and are used for feed 
grinders, hammer mills, grain augers, and other 
“hard-to-start” jobs. 

LTHOUGH the starting effort required will 
tell you the type of motor you need, you still 
have to decide on the speed, voltage, and horse¬ 
power. Some common makes of utility motors come 
in speeds of either 1,800 or 3,600 r.p.m. (1,725 or 
3,450 under load)—the latter is often recommended 
because of its greater compactness and lower cost 
per horsepower. Slower speeds are easily obtained 
with this by using a belt and pulley combination 
up to six to one reduction. But the 1,800 r.p.m. 
motor is still very popular with farmers. 


IN THE BARN 



A 1 h.p. capacitor motor powering an oat roller on 
the A. J. McPherson farm, south of Calgary, Alta. 


As far as voltage is concerned, this will depend 
on the type of power available to you. Most farm 
power sources are 110-volt-60-cycle systems, but 
where 220-volt power exists, dual-voltage motors 
are generally available. 

Motor “size” is a matter of horsepower. Charts 
giving the size of the motor needed to perform 
various farm jobs can be obtained from your agri¬ 
cultural extension service, or from the motor manu¬ 
facturer. The same chart will also give you the type 
of motor needed, in case you’re not sure into which 
category the job falls. 

For instance, if you want to run a grindstone or 
a churn, you’d choose a split-phase motor of 14 
h.p. A shallow well water system or a meat 
grinder, would need a capacitor type of Vi to Vz 
horsepower. But a heavy task, such as operating 
a wood saw or a hay chopper, would take a repul¬ 
sion-induction motor ranging in size from 3 to 7.5 
h.p. If in doubt about the size, it’s a good rule to 
choose a higher h.p. rating rather than to overload 
your system. This is especially true on the farm 
where low voltage conditions may exist. 

M ANY electric motors have factory - packed 
bearings which will last the life of the 
machine, and need no care or lubrication. These 
may be troublesome to start in very cold weather, 
however, because of grease hardening. Ball bear¬ 
ing-equipped motors are best wherever there is 
end thrust on the shaft, but sleeve-type bearings 
are all right for light duty. Bearings which need 
oiling should receive two or three drops of light 
oil every 500 hours of use. “The more the merrier” 
doesn’t apply when oiling electric motors— too 
much is as bad as not oiling at all. 

Depending on the load, a motor will draw from 
three to five times its normal running current when 
it is started, and the circuit must be fused to carry 
the high current. (Please turn to page 50) 

. , . IN THE WORKSHOP 



Here, on a Manitoba 
farm, an electric motor 
is being used to operate 
a grindstone. Such 
motors can also be used 
to run a power saw. 
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Contract 


by LORNE HURD 


T ECHNOLOGICAL and scientific develop¬ 
ments are sweeping into agriculture at a more 
rapid rate than ever before, and probably 
faster than individual farmers or the industry as 
a whole realize. Even many of the farm experts 
seem to be unaware of the total impact that such 
developments are having, or where they are lead¬ 
ing farming as we know it today. 

One of the many effects of this trend has been 
an increase in contract farming and vertical inte¬ 
gration within various segments of agriculture. 
Neither of these methods of doing business is en¬ 
tirely new to the industry, but they are tending 
to take on, at least in some cases, much different 
scope and form than ever before, and they are 
spreading at an almost alarming speed. 

For the purpose of this article vertical integra¬ 
tion will mean the tying together of successive 
business functions or operations through owner¬ 
ship or contracts. Complete integration ties all 
units of production, processing and distribution 
together under one management. This management 
may be by an individual or group. In informal 
integrations, individuals or groups who operate 
separate enterprises, such as a hatchery, a feed 
company, a processing plant, co-ordinate their 
operations in one overall scheme. 

Throughout the past several decades the off- 
farm functions of manufacturing farm supplies and 
the processing and distribution of farm products 
have been taken over to a large extent by privately- 
owned or farmer-owned enterprises, and under 
certain circumstances government agencies have 
also been involved, while the farmer himself has 
become more and more a specialist in production. 
For most of this same period, however, counter¬ 
acting forces have been at work in an effort to 
link these functions together again in one way or 
another. ^ 

The main purpose of this has been to achieve 
greater efficiencies and more stability all along the 
line. One of the ways which has been found to 
do this is by means of a contract between the busi¬ 
ness firm or co-operative, and the producer of a 
given farm product. This, of course, is known as 
contract farming. Contract production may be con¬ 
sidered a special form of, and usually somewhat 
less than, complete vertical integration. Other ways 
of achieving integration without contracts, either 
in part or in whole, are through co-operatives, 



Turkeys being grown under contract at Wingham, 
Ont. Farmer supplies buildings, equipment, labor. 
Poults, feed, management come from meat packer. 


Farming for ALL? 


Contract farming and vertical integxation are not new concepts, but they re 
growing in importance. Some see the trend as the start of another revolu¬ 
tion in the industry. If hat does it signify for farmers and their co-operatives? 
How far has it gone? Do the advantages outweigh the disadvantages? This 
article attempts to throw some light on these and other questions, and to 
provide information which will stimulate thinking on this very vital subject 


marketing boards or agreements, and (in a rela¬ 
tively few instances) by large scale farms. 

Government agencies such as milk boards, the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the Agricultural Stabili¬ 
zation Board (formerly the Prices Support Board), 
also get into the act when they set prices and/or 
handle farm produce. This type of operation is 
referred to as structural integration, and differs from 
vertical integration in that the tying together of 
two or more functions is not under the complete 
control of one private company, co-operative or 
government agency. 

O NE of the seventy-odd resolutions on the order 
paper at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture in January was devoted 
to this subject. The preamble to the resolution 
which originated in British Columbia, pointed out 
that the financing of the production of broilers was 
falling into the hands of feed manufacturers, hat¬ 
cheries or processors. Under contract, the producer 
is supplied with the chicks; the equipment and 
feed to raise them; management advice; and a 
guaranteed return for each batch of broilers pro¬ 
duced. For his part, the producer is expected to 
provided the land, buildings and labor to do the job'. 

The sponsors of the resolution maintained that 
such a practice could readily be applied to other 
farm enterprises besides broiler production, and 
might have the ultimate effect of reduc'ng the 
farmer to the status of a wage-earner, with little 
or no control over his own operations. The reso¬ 
lution called on the CFA to investigate thoroughly 
the ramifications and possible effects of ver ical 
integration and contract farming on Canadian 
agriculture, and to prepare a report of its findings 
for the widest possible distribution among farmers. 

This resolution was not debated on the floor of 
the open meeting, but was referred to the CFA 
Board of Directors for consideration. We learned 
later that a good deal of time was spent in discuss¬ 
ing it, and that steps are being taken to proceed 
along the lines suggested. The general reaction 
of the CFA directors appeared to be that vertical 
integration and contract farming, taken together, 

Tony Van Wyck (r.), of Bassano, Alta., be¬ 
lieves his type of contract feeding helps a 
man with limited capital get a start. Below 
is part of the Van Wyck feedlot, where he is 
finishing about 1,200 beef cattle each year. 

[Guide photos 


represent the single most important question facing 
organized agriculture in this country today. 

NFORMATION on vertical integration and 
contract farming has been gathered together in < 
the past few months by our editors. It is perfectly | 
obvious that it is a vast and complex subject, and 
holds many implications for the future. 

In the United States, where contract farming 
and vertical integration are more widespread than 
they are in Canada, and where they have become 
very much of a national issue, responsible people | 
in the farming industry have already come to some I 
fairly definite conclusions about the trend. Here 
are what some of them are saying: ' 

“As I see the forces that are shaping the future 
of our food and fiber economy, they are pushing 
us toward a closer and tighter vertical relationship 
with respect to production, processing, and distri¬ 
bution. Therefore, the choice is not whether we 
will move in this direction, but how. Hence, our 
task is to guide these forces in a manner that will 
contribute most to the welfare of the farm, busi¬ 
ness and the public. To do this will require that 
both research and policy making be done on an 
integrated basis—a basis that adequately takes into 
account the interrelated nature of successive steps 
in production, processing and distribution, in a 
technological age.”—John H. Davis, Agribusiness j 
professor at Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 

“Integration of agriculture and business is grow¬ 
ing. A standard product, an assured source and an 
assured market are the beginning of a new era in 
farming. Individualism has outlived its usefulness 
in agriculture.”-Arthur B. Maurer, meat packer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Vertical integration controlled by middlemen 
puts farming at the (Please turn to page 64) 











Canada’s three principal oil-bearing crops are, from 
left to right, soybeans, rapeseed and flax (above). 


The safflower was introduced into Canada for the 
first time as a commercial crop last year (see right). 


by RICHARD COBB 


March 1958 



W ITHOUT anything so spectacular as are also important factors. This heavy import situa- 
gushers, drills and pipelines, another kind tion cannot be reduced overnight, but it is worth 

of oil boom is underway in Canada. Last some attention. At the same time, Canada’s exports 

year, no less than 4.5 million acres were producing of seeds, oils and meals have to be maintained to 
oil-bearing crops, or 800,000 acres more than in avoid a surplus in flax and rapeseed, and also to 

1956. The production of oil seeds has tripled in take advantage of a favorable market for soybeans, 

the past five years, and is offering Canadian agri- The uses of oil seeds are mounting. They are 
culture one of its most exciting opportunities, and found in shortening, margarine, salad oil, livestock 

some of its biggest problems. feeds, paints, soap, plastics, oilcloth, linoleum, 

Oil seeds have been a farm product for centuries, biscuits, fish packing, process cheese, chemicals, 

particularly as a primary source of food in Asia, polishes, inks, and iron and steel processing. Their 

but it is only quite recently that they have shown selling value at factories in 1956 was $42 million, 

their capacity for becoming adapted to new de- plus a similar amount for oil seed exports. These 
mands, especially in industry. The Canadian climate figures are rising rapidly. 

has proved to be well suited to' the production of It is a billion-dollar industry in the U.S.A., and 
some of these crops, and to be capable of produc- it will grow even bigger. The U.S. Commission on 
ing some unexpected ones. That is partly why oil Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products, 

seed production has been going up by leaps and appointed by President Eisenhower, reported that 

bounds. However, the rate has been accelerated “vegetable oils have an extraordinarily wide range 

because they offer a cash crop alternative to surplus 0 f actual and potential industrial uses—probably 

grains, and have been mighty useful in putting m0 re than any other product. It is recommended 

money into pockets that were badly in need of it. that there be an intensified program of research to 

That’s fine, but it is time for some hard thinking make the most of this versatility, to maintain mar- 

on where the vegetable oil market is headed, what kets, create new ones, and to regain some of those 

new uses can be found for these crops, and what lost.” 

species and varieties will give the best results. A This is the general background against which 

lot of good work has been done along these lines; Canadian farmers will be allocating acreages for 

perhaps enough to keep pace with oil seed produc- oil crops this spring. A more detailed look at each 
tion so far. Nevertheless, there are challenges which crop may therefore be in order, 
must be faced, and opportunities which should not 

be allowed to escape. Soybeans 

Canada is both a big importer and exporter of rpiHE most spectacular oil crop at present, on 

vegetable oils, meals and oil seeds, with the balance JL account of adaptability to widely different 
somewhat in favor of exports. This sounds like a purposes, soybeans are the main source of edible 
happy situation, which could be swung even further oil i n Canada. They are fully accepted in the 

to the advantage of Canadian farmers simply by shortening, margarine and salad oil industries, and 

stuffing the seedboxes full of soybean, flax, rape- are being used to manufacture ice cream and table 
seed, safflower and sunflower seed this spring, and cream in the U.S.A. They have gained prominence 
sowing two acres for every cne planted last year. j n such new products as alkyd paints. And yet, the 

It’s not that easy. Soybeans cannot be grown 0 il is really a bi-product of the manufacture of 

successfully outside limited areas in Ontario and soybean meal for livestock, about 80 per cent of 
^Manitoba at present. Safflower and sunflowers are which is exported to the United Kingdom. 

\even more specialized. Rapeseed’s uses are expand- * It has been sug g e sted that the flexibility of soy- 
ilng, but it is not yet ready to make up Canada’s beans may be due t0 tbe f act tbat t hi s crop has 

deficit in home consumption. Flax, by far the been readi i y available and much research has been 

larigest crop, is not a multi-purpose one. devoted to it, especially in the U.S.A. Nobody 

Tl JrEANWHILE, Canada imports about 20 dif- denies that it is good, but other oil crops might do 
iVl ferent oils, meals and seeds. Soybeans, the as we ^ ^ S' ven c ^ iance - 

chief of them, amounted to 11 million bushels in The limiting factor with soybeans is that they 

1956-57, compared with a Canadian soybean crop are a short-day crop, while a characteristic of most 

of 5.3 million bushels. Cottonseeds and corn oil of Canada’s cultivated acreage is the long day. 


A look at an exciting opportunity 
confronting Canadian agriculture 

They are also sensitive to lower temperatures at 
both ends of the season. New varieties are break¬ 
ing down these barriers, but there is a long way 
to go. 

The main producing area is southern Ontario, 
which had 252,000 acres of soybeans last year. The 
remaining 4,000 acres were in southern Manitoba. 
The total crop of 6 million bushels was a record, 
resulting from an average yield of 23.8 bushels 
per acre. In view of the demand, there is no danger 
of overproduction in the foreseeable future. 

Soybeans are a well established crop in the East, 
but are still in their infancy in Western Canada. 
Yields have averaged about 13 bushels in Manitoba, 
but some growers had 25 bushels, which is closer 
to the Ontario average. It is thought that once 
farmers get to know the crop better, and have new 
varieties, this could become an important western 
crop, extending beyond its present limits. The 
entire Manitoba crop goes to Co-operative Vege¬ 
table Oils at Altona, which has to import from the 
U.S.A. more than 95 per cent of the soybeans proc¬ 
essed in the mill. A solvent plant for extracting the 
oil will go into production soon, nearly doubling 
the plant’s present capacity, and greatly increasing 
this market outlet. 

Rapeseed 

T HE most interesting development in oil crops 
right now is rapeseed, which exceeded soybean 
production in Canada for the first time in 1956, 
and last year shot up to 440 million pounds front 
648,000 acres—83 per cent of it in Saskatchewan. 
This was moved rapidly off farms, and is being sold 
mostly in Western Europe. (Please turn to page 52) 



These nine-week-old chickens were growing well on a 
ration with rapeseed meal as a protein supplement. 
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Left: Hay conditioners 
like this one mow and 
crush in a single opera¬ 
tion, and speed curing. 



0 Above: Hauling baled hay from field by pallet, pic¬ 
tured here at the Kemptville Agricultural School, 
will reduce the heavy lifting without loss of time. 


Left: Bales made at half size are ejected from the 
baler into the wagon, making it possible for a 
farmer to handle his own haying operation alone. 


S 

MORE 


AND BETTER HAY 


Here are five newer methods designed to put greener, 
more nutritious feed into the mow or silo this summer 


by DON BARON 


First Method 

BALING FOR SILAGE 

IT the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa, 
j_\ scientist Bill Cordukes has demonstrated 
ITm. that grass can be baled and ensiled in a 
horizontal silo. He says the idea should make it 
possible for many farmers who can’t justify buying 
both a baler and a forage harvester, to cash in on 
the advantages of making some silage early, so they 
can finish haymaking while the hay is still green 
and high in protein. 

According to Cordukes, most balers can be 
adapted to turn out smaller bales, thus allowing 
for the extra weight of grass. At the experimental 
farm, these bales were loaded directly onto a 
wagon from the baler. The wagon was driven right 
through the silo, and the bales were thrown off 
behind and laid into layers. The strings were then 
cut, and a few extra bales were broken out over 
each layer to fill up cracks and give a tighter pack. 

The way he sees it, an Eastern Ontario farmer 
with 75 acres of hay could bale and ensile 15 or 20 
acres of it before June 20, which is about as early 
as he can normally begin curing dry hay. 


Second Method 

EJECTOR BALER 

O NE of the machine companies has come up 
with a one-man haying system. It consists of 
an ejector attachment for the baler, and new eleva¬ 
tor and barn conveyor equipment. Bales are made 
about half size, and are ejected from the baler to 
travel through the air directly into the high-sided 
wagon which is hauled behind. At the barn, bales 
can be lifted by elevator to a bale conveyor hung 



from the ridge pole in the barn. This will distribute 
them through the full length of the' barn. The firm 
says that the short bales need not be stacked in 
the mow. 

Third Method 

HAY CONDITIONERS 

EVERAL companies have introduced hay condi¬ 
tioners, sometimes called crushers or crimpers, 
which crack or break open the stems of the plants 
so they dry as quickly as the leaves. These are 
gaining in popularity. 

Dairyman Jim Brown at Almonte, Ont., found 
that by using one last summer, he could bale the 


hay and haul it into the bam the same day it was 
cut. It did such a good job that he was able to cut 
and crush a field of yellow blossom sweet clover 
one day, and bale it the next. 

George Dawson, a Lincoln county dairyman, calls 
his hay conditioner one of the best pieces of equip¬ 
ment on his farm. 

In the Maritimes, near Fredericton, Holstein 
breeder A. D. Neil used a crimper last summer for 
the first time, and found that it reduced hay spoil¬ 
age by enabling him to get it into the safety of the 
barn more quickly. 

Research worker Fred Everett, who has been 
testing hay crushing at the Fredericton Experi¬ 
mental Farm, calls the (Please turn to page 58) 


Early cut baled hay being stored as silage at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. This meth 
farmer make silage early and gives him time to finish haymaking while grass is still green and 
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It Pays to Use., • 

Grasses In 
Season 

Latest experimental results hold the 
key to economical use of grasses and 
alfalfa on the Prairies 

by D. H. HEINRICHS 



Plant of Russian wild ryegrass. Leafage is basal, cures well, and retains a high 
feed value late in the season. It is also relatively palatable, as indicated in tests. 


K NOWLEDGE of the relative feed values of 
various grasses and legumes at different 
stages of growth can be of considerable 
economic importance to farmers and ranchers. Such 
knowledge can be put to good use in planning and 
carrying out sound pasture management and hay¬ 
ing operations. In the Prairie region, forage crops 
make most of their season’s growth in May and 
June. Consequently, grasses which do not cure well 
should be grazed in spring and early summer, while 
those that do cure well, and have a relatively high 
nutritive value late in the season, should be grazed 
in the late summer, fall and winter. 

Let’s have a look at the results of some of the 
experiments conducted recently to determine the 
feed values of grasses and legumes, and how we 
arrived at the specific conclusions summarized else¬ 
where on this page. 

I N grass experiments at Swift Current, Sask., Fair¬ 
way crested wheatgrass, tall wheatgrass, Sum¬ 
mit crested wheatgrass, intermediate wheatgrass, 
bromegrass, and Russian wild ryegrass were har¬ 
vested at six stages of development in two successive 
years and analyzed for chemical feed constituents. 
Differences between grasses in feed value, although 
quite similar early in the season, increased mark¬ 
edly at progressive stages of maturity. 

The protein content of the six grasses was quite 
similar in May, at the early leaf stage, varying from 



a low of 18.9 per cent for tall wheatgrass to a high 
of 21.3 per cent for intermediate wheatgrass. At 
the shot blade stage, however, differences began to 
show up. Protein content at this stage expressed as 
percentage was as follows: bromegrass 17.1, Rus¬ 
sian wild ryegrass 16.4, Fairway crested wheat- 
grass 14.2, Summit crested wheatgrass 14.8, inter¬ 
mediate wheatgrass 11.7, and tall wheatgrass 12.1. 
At the flowering stage the relative differences were 
even greater. Bromegrass and Russian wild rye¬ 
grass contained 10.4 per cent and 11.5 per cent 
protein, respectively, compared with less than 7 
per cent for the four wheatgrasses. This clearly 
indicates that the wheatgrasses should be cut well 
ahead of the flowering stage to make good quality 
nutritive hay. 

In August and later, Russian wild ryegrass was 
far ahead of the other five grasses in amount of 
protein. For example, it contained 9.4 per cent 
protein in August, 7.3 per cent in September and 
7.1 per cent the following spring, compared with 
the lower percentages of 5.4, 3.1 and 3.4 for Fair¬ 
way crested wheatgrass. These results clearly show 
that there is less loss of protein in Russian wild rye¬ 
grass by delayed utilization than in the other five 
grasses, and that it is therefore a more suitable 
grass for fall and winter grazing. 

I N carbohydrate content, Russian wild ryegrass 
was considerably lower than the other grasses at 
all stages after the shot blade stage, but it con¬ 
tained more fat. The high fat content may be a 
further reason for its usefulness as a late season 
pasture grass. 

Crude fibre content increased in all grasses as 
they matured, but brome and Russian wild rye¬ 
grass contained less fibre after the flowering stage 
than the other grasses. 

Calcium and phosphorus, important elements in 
animal nutrition, were also determined. The results 
showed that there was a good balance of calcium 
to phosphorus in all grasses up to the mature seed 
stage, but that certain grasses were superior to 
others in this respect in the late fall and spring. For 
example, the following ratios were found to exist 
late in the fall: Bromegrass 12 Ca:l P, Russian 
wild ryegrass 5 Ca:l P, Fairway crested wheatgrass 
8 Ca:l P, Summit crested wheatgrass 7 Ca:l P, 
intermediate wheatgrass 7 Ca:l P, tall wheatgrass 
5 Ca:l P. 

Since a low calcium to phosphorus ratio is desir¬ 
able, Russian wild ryegrass and tall wheatgrass 
proved to be most favorable from this standpoint. 

The chemical data as a whole suggest that, of 
the six grasses tested, Russian wild ryegrass should 
be more suitable than the other grasses for late 
season grazing. Recent grazing tests have confirmed 
this. Animals eat Russian wild ryegrass more readily 
than other grasses, and make better gains in the fall 
on it, than with other grasses. Several farmers and 


ranchers in southern Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have had excellent results from grazing sheep on 
Russian wild ryegrass during late fall and winter. 
Free choice grazing has shown, too, that sheep and 
cattle prefer Russian wild ryegrass to grasses such 
as crested wheatgrass. 

R ELATIVE palatability of grasses is another 
factor that must receive consideration by the 
pasture manager in formulating his mixtures. 
Hence, it would not be wise to mix Russian wild 
ryegrass and crested wheatgrass, because animals 
would eat the former and leave the latter, giving an 
inefficient utilization of the forage. A better plan is 
to seed separate pastures to each grass and use 
each in season. 

Crested wheatgrass is especially useful for early 
spring grazing, because it grows rapidly then, and 
produces a higher yield than other grasses. In addi¬ 
tion it is damaged least by heavy use at this time. 
Intermediate wheatgrass and bromegrass are espe¬ 
cially suited for summer grazing, because they 
mature later than crested wheatgrass, and provide 
a high yield. Under average conditions, bromegrass 
flowers a week later, and intermediate wheatgrass 
about two weeks later, than crested wheatgrass. 
Tall wheatgrass grows very slowly and does not 
head until late in July. It is not very drought re¬ 
sistant and is useful, (Please turn to page 50) 


Remember These 8 Points 


♦ 

» 

► 

► 

► 


The feed value of different grasses changes 
markedly at progressive stages of maturity. 

Wheatgrasses should be cut well ahead of 
flowering to provide fully nutritive hay. 

Russian wild ryegrass is more suitable than 
either the wheatgrasses or bromegrass for late 
fall and winter grazing. 

Seed Russian wild ryegrass and crested wheat- 
grass in separate pastures, and use them in 
season. 

Crested wheatgrass is especially suited to 
spring grazing, because it grows rapidly and 
is damaged least by heavy use at this time. 

Intermediate wheatgrass and bromegrass are 
especially adapted to summer grazing, because 
they yield well and mature later than crested 
wheatgrass. 


* 


Tall wheatgrass is useful mainly on low-lying, 
wet land, that is inclined to be saline. 

Pasture seeded to a grass-alfalfa mixture pro¬ 
vides at least double the carrying capacity 
and higher rates of gain than straight grass 
pastures. 
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HERBICIDES FOR 1958 


Report from Eastern Canada 


While not intended to be exhaustive, these reports by our 
editors present up-to-date information on a wide selection of 
weed control chemicals, both old and new, which are being 
recommended for use throughout various parts of Canada 


Report from Western Canada 



E. Shaver and B. Tufgar, Ancaster, 
Out., talk to Prof. G. Jones, at recent 
O.S.C.I.A. meeting about simazin. 


Newer weed control chemicals in the 
limelight this year include: 

• Simazin for use in com fields. 

• Butyrics for use in legume crops. 

• ATA and dalapon. 

• Dinitros for use in potato crops. 

• Alanap for use in soybean crops. 

B RIGHTEST new star among the 
galaxy of herbicides available 
to farmers this spring is the 
pre-emergent simazin. This chemi¬ 
cal, which is sprayed on the field after 
the crop has been seeded, permits the 
corn plants to grow and flourish, but 
its magic presence acts like a plague 
on just about every weed that germin¬ 
ates there, causing them to wither 
away. 

“Simazin is a wonder herbicide,” 
claims Prof. George Jones of the Field 
Husbandry Department, Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College, who has been doing 
much of the work with it. 

Thanks to research workers like 
Prof. Jones, it can be used by Cana¬ 
dian growers this spring. 

Simazin, representing the pre-emer- 
gents, is by far the most spectacular 
of the new herbicides. Still, a new 
group, commonly referred to as the 
butyrics, which become available this 
year too, will offer farmers effective 
weed control in legume props for the 
first time, and may turn out to be just 
as important in the long run. 

The butyrics can be used with 
cereal crops as well, and they are 
effective on a host of weeds that were 
never controlled by the older herbi¬ 
cides, 2,4-D and MCPA to which they 
are closely related. Their abbreviated 
chemical names are 2,4-DB and 
MCPB. 

Other herbicides in the limelight 
this year are: ATA (amino triazole) 
and dalapon for the control of couch- 
grass in patches; alanap for use in 
soybean crops; and the dinitro com¬ 
pounds which have been used as pre- 
emergent controls on potato crops in 
the Maritimes and British Columbia. 

T HERE is no denying that simazin 
is the most exciting of the new 
products. It has several enviable char¬ 
acteristics according to Prof. Jones: 

• It isn’t dangerous to handle. 


• It doesn’t move in the soil to con¬ 
taminate neighboring fields. 

• In tests to date it has exhibited soil 

sterilant characteristics for practi¬ 
cally all plants except corn. 

Dozens of farmers tried the chemi¬ 
cal last summer under supervision of 
the O.A.C. staff. In strip trials on 12 
farms where accurate records were 
kept, yields were higher when sima¬ 
zin was used than under traditional 
weed control methods. In fact, where 
normal cultivation was supplemented 
with 2,4-D spraying, average yields 
were about 70 bushels per acre. This 
yield compared to 80 bushels per acre 
for similar strips where simazin was 
used for the control of weeds without 
any cultivation. Tests on 30 other 
farms gave similar results. 

Only question mark about this de¬ 
velopment is the price of the herbi¬ 
cide, which must be imported. The 
National Weed Committee, Eastern 
Section, recommends an application 
rate of one pound of active ingredient 
per acre, which costs about $8. 

Does it pay to spend $8 or more 
per acre for the herbicide? 

“Yes!” says Prof. Jones. 

Here is how he justifies it. 

If simazin is not used, the cost of 
cultivation will be about $6.75 per 
acre (three trips at $2.25), to which 
must be added $1.25 for an applica¬ 
tion of 2,4-D. This, of course, brings 
the total to $8. 

Annual grasses, which will not be 
completely knocked out by this pro¬ 
gram, will remain to compete with the 
corn, and will reduce yields by 10-25 
bushels per acre. 

On the other hand, $8 worth of 
simazin controls weeds, eliminates the 
need for cultivation, and boosts yields. 

For those who still shudder at the 
thought of that $8 for the chemical 
itself, Prof. Jones offers some further 
hope of relief by means of a band 
application. 

He figures it would be a simple 
matter to put a front-mounted tank on 
the tractor, use a gear pump with con¬ 
trols mounted near the seat, and direct 
(Please turn to page 57) 


This report reviews— 

• Present status of wild oat control 
investigations. 

• Changes in dosage rates for 2,4-D 
and MCPA, and the latest recom¬ 
mended practices as to their use. 

• Recommendations concerning the 
following herbicides: Sodium TCA, 
dalapon, IPC, CIPC, ATA. 

• Initial experiments with simazin and 
butyrics. 

It is based on the recommendations 
of the National Weed Committee. 

W ILD oats are considered by 
long odds to present the most 
troublesome weed control 
problem on the prairies. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that research workers 
have expended a great deal of effort 
and expense to find satisfactory chemi¬ 
cal and cultural control methods for 
wild oat eradication. To date, after 5 
years of experimentation with various 
chemicals, there are still none that 
weed control workers are prepared to 
recommend for use on grain crops, or 
on land where grain crops are to be 
produced. 

Kinds of treatment for chemical 
control of wild oats has gone through 
a transition. In early work, chemicals 
being tried out were applied to the 
growing crop. One such systemic that 
gave promising results was maleic 
hydrazide. Unfortunately, its use has 
not been considered practical. Workers 
then turned their attention to pre- 
emergent treatments, and more re¬ 
cently most of the emphasis has been 
on pre-planting treatments. Chemicals 
in these tests are either toxic to the 
initial stages of the sprouting seed, or 
toxic to the germ of the seed. They 
need to be placed in close proximity to 
the seed in the soil in order to get best 
results. Toxicity to the germ of the 
seed apparently holds out the most 
hope of achieving satisfactory chemi¬ 
cal control of wild oats. Results of 


experiments up to the present show 
that chemicals with this type of tox¬ 
icity are severe on cereal crops. It 
therefore appears likely that they will 
need to be applied in the summerfal- 
low season. 

CDAA, commonly called randox, 
has been extensively tested for wild 
oat control in flax and barley over the 
past several years. Results to date 
have been too erratic and inconsistent 
to warrant it being recommended, at 
least for the present. Several new 
chemicals for wild oat control were 
tested for the first time in 1957, and 
two of them, EPTC and M757, 
showed promise as pre-planting con¬ 
trols. However, more investigation will 
be necessary before they can be rec¬ 
ommended to farmers. 

Delayed seeding, particularly when 
a barley crop is used, is the best cul¬ 
tural means of combatting wild oats. 
The surface should be tilled to a depth 
of not more than 4 inches early in the 
spring to aerate the soil and promote 
germination of the seed. Seeding is 
delayed until there is a maximum 
growth of wild oats. Pre-seeding till¬ 
age to kill wild oats should be done 
in dry, hot weather. Care must be 
taken to avoid going below 4 inches. 
Otherwise, fresh wild oat seed will be 
brought up to further infest the crop. 
If the soil is moist, seeding should be 
as shallow as possible. Seed an early 
maturing barley at a slightly heavier 
rate than is normal. An application of 
recommended fertilizer will help to 
insure the best possible results. 

T HE most important development 
in the herbicide field in the prairie 
area in the past year has been the re¬ 
vision of the recommended dosages of 
2,4-D and MCPA to control weeds. 
The desirable rates of application of 
these two well-known farm chemicals 
varies considerably, and depends on 
the predominant weed species present, 
their age or stage of growth, and the 
climatic conditions. 

As the result of the changes which 
have been made, \yeeds are now classi¬ 
fied into five groups instead of three, 
on the basis of their sensitivity or re¬ 
sistance to 2,4-D and MCPA. The 
main reason for this was because many 
farmers were generally not applying 
high enough dosages to get effective 
control. It was felt that the previously 
recommended range of dosages was 
too wide, and there was a tendency to 1 
use the minimum of the range instead! 
of the medium or high point. Consef 
quently, by refining the classification 
into the 5 groups, government 
agencies, research scientists and chem¬ 
ical companies felt that farmers wojuld 
be given a more precise lead as to 
what results they could expect fiyoin 
various rates of application. I 

(Please turn to page 55) l 

i 



Treated and untreated strips of corn 5 tceeks after application. Just under 
2 lb. per acre of simazin was used in 30 gallons of water on treated strip. 
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New Wife 


The family studied Carol skeptically. This was not the girl 
Bill should have married. This was a foreigner, with 
ways that wouldn’t fit into the community’s pleasant life 


I couldn’t answer. Of course I was a boy! What 
did she think? 

Making talk, father said, “I hope you’re going to 
feel at home in this country. May get a little lonely, 
though. You haven’t any close neighbors.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said. “I know what it’s 
like to be on a sheep station.” 

“A what?” I blurted, then suddenly burst out 
laughing, and at the same time I saw a quick color 
rise into her face. 

“Cliff!” Bill said sharply. “Watch yourself.” 

“Okay,” I told him. He had never been short 
with me before. I turned away and pretended to 
be examining his truck, and so missed the rest of 
the family’s talk. 

But we didn’t stay long and I knew what that 
meant. My mother had brought two apple pies and 
some groceries, and if things had been easier we 
would have cooked up a meal and sat around all 
afternoon getting acquainted with Bill’s new wife. 
As we drove home in the pickup, the three of us on 
the seat together, there was no talk for a little while. 

Then Mother said, “Well, I don’t know.” 

“Well I don’t either,” Father said. “But give her 
time.” 


T HIS was late spring when Bill brought Carol 
home. If it had been any other part of the year, 
say in the winter, it might have made a difference. 
We were friendly people, I always thought. And 
other folks within twenty miles around were all 
interested and curious about her. But spring, and 
then summer, are busy times in ranch country. 
There wasn’t much chance for any of us to see 
her very often. 

Later on, I could blame myself in a way for what 
she finally did. For at first she seemed to pick me 
out to be her special friend; as if in winning me 
over she could win the rest of the family too. And 
I wouldn’t play the game. A boy can be pretty 
heartless like that sometimes. 

It was almost a month before I even went near 
Bill’s place. The honest fact was I had been too 
busy. Ours was a cattle ranch. We ran our herds 
up in the high mountain meadows to the north, and 
now in the summer it was my job to pack mule 
loads of salt to them and ride drift fences looking 
for breaks. Bill’s ranch was south, where he grazed 
his sheep along the foothills and desert. 

I’d had no reason to ride in that direction, until 
once a hunt for some stray cattle led me close to 
his house. I knew Bill was off at his sheep camp, 
and that Carol was (Please turn to page 60) 


Only two persons knew about the letter. 


by 

HAROLD 

CHANNING 

WIRE 


T HAT day when my brother Bill brought his 
new wife home in the sheep truck, we were 
all over at his place to see her. She was going 
to be some kind of a freak, I supposed. None of us 
had liked the idea of Bill marrying this Australian. 

“I don’t know why he wants to do that,” mother 
had said, after reading his letter about it. As usual, 
Father wasn’t so quick to pass judgment. “No,” he 
agreed. “But let’s wait and see.” 

For my part, I’d wanted Bill to come back and 
marry the teacher who was living with us now, 
using his old room in our ranch house. She was 
keen, all right. She had blond hair and laughed a 
lot, and rode horseback with me every day across 
the mountains to the Long Valley school. I wanted 
Bill to keep her in the family. 

Instead of that, he had fallen in love with this 
Australian, meeting her first in New Guinea. She 
hadn’t been able to come back with him on the 
Army transport, so he had waited for her in San 
Francisco. Then his last letter had said that he 
was combining business with pleasure. He had 
married the girl, bought a truck and a load of 
sheep, and was bringing them all home together. 

[ As I kept watch for them now from his ranch 
ward, it gave me a bad feeling. Bill had owned this 
pxace of his, five miles from ours, before he went 
away. I used to come over and live with him for 
weleks at a time, batching and having fun. Now I 
couildn’t do that any more. Without understanding 
what it was just then, I resented his new wife. 

,-K little before noon I saw them coming. A flag 
of cjlust was rising on the road in Pine Gap that cuts 
across the mountains from the southwest. Mother 


was fussing around inside the house. Father was 
out working on the pens where he had been keep¬ 
ing a band of sheep for Bill. 

“Here they come!” I yelled. That brought them 
into the yard with me. Mary Ann, our school 
teacher, hadn’t come with us. I wished she had. 

Then a long stake-bodied truck came rattling out 
of the pine trees, Bill giving us a blast of the horn. 
He stopped and jumped from his side of the cab 
and caught mother in his arms. Nothing had 
changed about him; still tall and broad, with hair 
that was almost red, and the same big grin. He 
shook hands with Father and me; and in those 
moments none of us could pay any attention to the 
girl up there on the truck seat. 

“All right,” he laughed, untangling himself from 
us at last. “Here, honey . . .” He opened the cab 
door and helped the girl step down. “This is Carol,” 
he said. 

S HE was no freak, of course. She was quite tall 
in a straight gray suit. Light brown hair showed 
under a small hat that was dark brown like her 
eyes. Her face was pretty, though not as pretty to 
me as Mary Ann’s, and the only strange thing was 
her quietness. She looked scared, I thought. 

I had expected that she and mother would give 
each other those pecks on the cheek, the way 
women do when they meet. Instead, Carol only ( 
held out her hand and said how glad she was to be 
here. She gave father a sort of formal bow. But 
when she looked at me she smiled. 

“So this is Cliff. Aren’t you a boy!” 


Illustrated by EMILE LA LIBERTE 
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March is Red Cross 
month in Canada. At 
this time, thousands 
of volunteer workers 
give freely of their 
time and energy to 
help in the work 
of mercy. Once 
again, the Red Cross 
appeals to everyone 
to help. Through 
your generous con¬ 
tributions, the Red 
Cross can continue 
to comfort the dis¬ 
tressed, assist the 
needy, care for the 
sick. Please give gen¬ 
erously—please help 
to ease human 
suffering. 
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Under the Peace Tower 

A 

Farm Policies 

Of the Four Political Parties 

by RALPH HEDLIN 


F ARMERS are really fine fellows. 
All that anyone could possibly 
ask is an opportunity to serve 
them. Do they need more money? 
There is plenty. Do they need higher 
prices for the things they sell? Do 
they need to purchase at somewhat 
lower prices? These things are not 
difficult—it is the least that any de¬ 
voted candidate would do for his 
farmer constituents. 

If this sounds cynical, it is — but 
only a little. The fact is, of course, 
that many of the proposals now being 
made on the hustings are genuine 
and are made by people who have a 
personal stake in farm prosperity and 
well-being. It is, however, a consider¬ 
able departure from the attitude 
which prevailed among members of 
all parties in the recent past, when it 
was extremely difficult to get a hear¬ 
ing for the legitimate claims and 
needs of the farming communities of 
Canada. 

Considering the proportion of the 
population that make their living 
directly off the land — some 15 per 
cent—farmers have an immense poli¬ 
tical power. In the three western 
provinces, as an example, there are 
48 ridings, and only 12 of these could 
be classified as primarily city seats. 
In the remaining 36, the successful 
candidate will have to rely to an im¬ 
portant degree upon the support of 
farmers. In the Maritimes the influ¬ 
ence of the farmers and fishermen 
upon the 33 ridings at stake is almost 
equally great. In Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia the proportion 
of farm influence is sharply down, 
but it is still significant enough that 
no political partv can afford to ignore 
it, even if they had any inclination to 
do so. 

HAT are the four political par¬ 
ties offering the farmers of Can¬ 
ada? What is their claim to farm 
support? 

The two smaller parties are inevi¬ 
tably in a somewhat difficult position, 
and if their policies are treated briefly 
it is not because they are prejudged 
by this reporter. The fact is that 
Social Credit is contesting onlv in the 
western provinces and the CCF, al¬ 
though they contest a larger part of 
the nation, are significant only on the 
prairies. 

There are, of course, two wings of 
the CCF Party, and they are, to a 
a degree, irreconcilable: the agrarian 
wing is primarily interested in matters 
agricultural, while the labor wing, 
with city members, is more directly 
concerned with the wants of labor. 
Social Credit is not divided to the 
same degree, although both parties 
are similar in that they are primarily 
concerned with western agricultural 
protest. In other words, if they were 
abandoned by western Canadian 
farmers, they would cease to be im¬ 


portant influences in Canada, because 
their support elsewhere would not 
sustain them. 

In this election their agricultural 
policies are quite similar. One of their 
central planks is opposition to the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act, and the 
advocacy of a high, rigid price sup¬ 
port formula for farm products. 
Beyond this, they largely accept the 
farm policy recommendations of the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties, but 
suggest that they would go further 
in many of them, and would adminis¬ 
ter them more effectively and gener¬ 
ously. 

T HE Liberal agricultural program 
has been spelled out in consider¬ 
ably more detail than (at the time of 
writing) those of the CCF and Social 
Credit Parties. The Liberal Party rec¬ 
ommends the expansion of domestic 
and foreign markets for agricultural 
products; the extension of farm credit; 
a system of support prices and defi¬ 
ciency payments, for farm products, 
bearing a fair relationship to the cost 
of production; the maintenance of 
the Wheat Board, payment of stor¬ 
age on surplus grain, loans on farm 
stored grain, and the improvement 
of the cash advances legislation; pro¬ 
vision of surplus grain to needy 
countries; encouragement of farm co¬ 
operatives; construction of modern 
market places; accelerated deprecia¬ 
tion on grain storage buildings on 
farms; extension of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act to all of Canada and 
assistance to provinces establishing 
crop insurance programs; accident 
compensation for farmers; adequate 
representation on all boards for 
farmers and farm organizations; and 
the establishment between the Fed¬ 
eral Government and the provinces of 
a joint agricultural advisory board to 
investigate farm problems and recom¬ 
mend public policies designed to help 
farmers. 

The Liberal Party comes under 
grave criticism from the other three 
parties over these recommended poli¬ 
cies. Perhaps the attitude is best ex¬ 
pressed in the rhetorical question 
that, with accusing finger outstretched, 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker is ask¬ 
ing audiences across Canada: “Why 
didn’t they do it when . . .?” 

T HE Conservative agricultural pro¬ 
gram divides easily into two 
parts — proposals for the future and 
the pointing with pride to the legis¬ 
lation that they have passed in recent 
months. This includes the legislation 
that set up cash advances on farm 
stored grain; the sales of wheat on 
long-term contracts to India and other 
soft currency countries; and, especi¬ 
ally, the passing of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act. 

For the future they propose an 
agricultural credit program that 
would enormously expand long-term 


credit available to farmers—a program 
modelled to some extent upon the 
present Veterans Land Act legislation. 
And they suggest that they are pres¬ 
ently studying the Prairie Farm As¬ 
sistance Act and crop insurance, and 
will be coming forward with pro¬ 
posals for providing a more equitable 
form of all-risk crop insurance. 

A Royal Commission, appointed by 
the recent Conservative Government, 
is presently studying the reason for 
the extent of the spread between the 
prices that farmers receive and the 
prices consumers pay for farm prod¬ 
ucts. The Conservatives assert that 
they will see that farmers receive an 
equitable proportion of the price con¬ 
sumers pay for farm products. 

They also promise protection 
against unfair competition from 
abroad for farm markets and they 
propose a national soil and water 
conservation policy. 

But to a considerable degree the 
campaign is boiling down to a battle 
over the merits of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act. The Conservatives 
point out that for the first time there 
is price insurance. Farmers can plan 
their annual and long-term operations 
secure in the knowledge that there 
will be no return of the vicious and 
cataclysmic down spiral of prices that 
25 years ago, prostrated the agricul¬ 
tural economy. And they point out 
that under the legislation any govern¬ 
ment that takes power is committed 
to price supports that bear a just rela¬ 
tionship to the- cost of producing 
farm products. 

Opposition parties do not agree 
that the Act is so helpful. The CCF 
and Social Credit have taken their 
stand in favor of a high, rigid, parity 
formula, and the Liberals assert that 
the Act is no improvement upon the 
Liberal Agricultural Price Support 
legislation of 1944. 

ITHIN the framework of these 
conflicting claims and varying 
promises, how should a conscientious 
and independently, minded farmer 
mark his ballot on March 31? This is 
a very personal question and can 
only be decided by the person who is 
marking the ballot, within the secrecy 
of the voting booth. But whether he 
marks it for the CCF, Conservative, 
Liberal or Social Credit cand : date, he 
can at least vote secure in the knowl¬ 
edge that it is many years since the 
very real and very pressing problemsJ 
of the farming industry have come ini 
for so much attention and concerns 
And there is no real reason for sup¬ 
posing that this concern is too cvniofal. 
Political aspirants, like other thouaht- 
ful people, are recognizing more and 
more that agriculture is g o ijn g 
through difficult times, and that / the 
intercession of governments Hi a s 
become increasingly necessary. ■ j V 
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Field Crop 

Variety Recommendations-1958 


T HE importance of growing the 
right varieties of field and forage 
crops has often- been stressed. 
Below is a list, as complete as 
possible ^at time of going to press, 
showing the provincial variety recom¬ 
mendations, and indicating the speci¬ 
fic areas for varieties whenever 
possible. The varieties are arranged in 
order of importance, unless otherwise 
stated. If a crop has not been men¬ 
tioned, it means that no variety rec¬ 
ommendation was available, and it 
does not necessarily follow that that 
crop is unsuitable for the province. 

For further details concerning vari¬ 
eties for a particular farm, readers 
are advised to get in touch with agri¬ 
cultural representatives, district agri¬ 
culturists, departments of agriculture, 
universities, or experimental farms. 

ALBERTA 

Spring Wheat. Chinook, Rescue, 
Thatcher (zones 1, 2A, 2C). Chinook, 
Lake, Rescue, Thatcher (2B). Selkirk, 
Thatcher (2D, irrigated areas). Saun¬ 
ders, Thatcher (3A, 3B, 3C, 4A, 4B, 
4C). 

Durum Wheat. Stewart, Mindum 
(south only). 

Winter Wheat. Yogo, Kharkov M.C. 
22 (1, 2A, 2C, 3A). 

Soft White Spring Wheat. Lemhi 
S3. 

Barley. Compana, Vantage (1, 2A). 
Husky, Vantage, Velvon 11 (2B). 
Compana, Husky, Vantage, Wolfe 
(2C). Gateway, Husky, Vantage (2D). 
Harlan, Wolfe (irrigated areas). Gate¬ 
way; Husky, Olli, Vantage, Wolfe 
(3A). Gateway, Husky, Olli, Wolfe 
(3B). Gateway, Husky, Olli (3C, 4B). 
Gateway, Olli, Vantage (4A). Gate¬ 
way, Olli (4C). 

Oats. Eagle, Exeter (1, 2A). Eagle, 
Rodney (2B, irrigated areas). Eagle, 
Garry, Rodney (2C, 2D, 3A, 3B). 
Abegweit, Victory (3C, 4B, 4C). 
Eagle, Garry, Larain (4A). 

Flax. Redwood, Rocket (1, 2A, 2B). 
Redwing, Redwood, Rocket (2C, 2D, 
3A, 3B). Redwood (irrigated areas). 
Marine, Redwing, Rocket (3C, 4B, 
4C). Redwing, Rocket (4A). 

Rye. Dakold, Antelope, Petkus (fall). 
Prolific (spring). 

Rapeseed. Argentine (late), Polish 
(early). Golden (good yielding). 

Alfalfa. Grimm (except where bac¬ 
terial wilt is problem). Ladak (winter 
hardy, higher yield than Grimm, re¬ 
sistant to wilt). Vernal (equal or 
superior to Ladak in hardiness and 
yield, wilt resistant, better for irri¬ 
gated areas). Rambler (similar yield, 
but hardier than Ladak, promising as 
pasture alfalfa). 

Sweet Clover. Arctic (hardy, medi¬ 
um fine stemmed, leafy and high 
forage yield). Erector (finer stemmed, 
Lblooms week earlier than Arctic, simi¬ 
lar hay yield). 

\ Red Clover. Altaswede (single cut, 
tall, late maturing, high yield, moder¬ 
ate: disease resistance; blooms 12 
daws after Lasalle). Lasalle (double 
cutji less hardy than Altaswede; limi¬ 
ted to seed crop in Alberta). 

Crested Wheatgrass. Fairway (best 
pasture grass for drier areas, good 


pasture and hay for park belt, protein 
slightly below brome). Summit (yields 
more hay than Fairway, good in al¬ 
falfa mixtures, old stands in moist 
areas suffer more winterkill than 
Fairway). 

Timothy. Climax (seven days later 
than common timothy, has leaf spot 
and rust resistance, good yield and 
quality). 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(This refers to varieties recommended, 
not to all crops that can be grown.) 

Hay and Silage. Zone 1: Sun fall 
wheat, Austrian winter peas. Eagle 
oats, Rhizoina alfalfa. Zone 2: Du 
Puits alfalfa, Lasalle red clover. 
Climax timothy, Zone 3: Ladak al¬ 
falfa, Manchar bromegrass. Zone 4: 
Ladak alfalfa: 

Pasture and Hay. Zone 1: Sun fall 
wheat, white Dutch or wild white 
clover, Eagle oats. Zone 2: Commer¬ 
cial Danish or S143 orchard grass 
(irrigated). Zone 3: Fairway crested 
wheatgrass, Ladak alfalfa, Manchar 
brome, Eagle oats, Danish orchard 
grass, wild white clover. Zone 4: 
Ladak alfalfa. 

Forage. Zone 1: Canada 355, Can¬ 
ada 531, Golden Glow corn (silage). 
Mammoth Russian sunflowers (silage). 
Zone 2: DeKalb 65, Pioneer 382 corn 
(silage and green fodder). Eagle and 
Ajax oats, Italian ryegrass, Storm fall 
rye, Dawson’s Golden Chaff winter 
wheat. Zone 3: DeKalb 65, Pioneer 
382 corn (early silage); DeKalb 240, 
Pioneer 352 (medium silage). 

Cereals. Zone 1: Sun winter wheat, 
Trebi barley, Turf winter oats, Abeg¬ 
weit or Eagle spring oats. Austrian 
winter peas, Chancellor peas. 

Potatoes. Zone 1: Early Epicure, 
Warba (early). Netted Gem, Green 
Mountain, Columbia Russet, Burbank 
(main crop). V 

MANITOBA 

Spring Wheat. Selkirk, Lee. (all 
zones). 

Durum Wheat. Ramsey (zones 1, 
2A, 2B, 2C, 5). 

Oats. Garry and Rodney, Ajax (1, 
2A, 2B, 2C, 5). Garry and Rodney, 
Exeter, Ajax (3, 4A, 4B, 6, 7, 8). 

Hull-less Oats. Vicar (all zones). 

Barley (C.W. grades). Parkland, 
Montcalm, O.A.C. 21. (2A, 3, 4A, 4B, 
5, 6, 7, 8). 

Barley (feed). H e r t a, Parkland, 
Swan, Traill, Vantmore (1, 2A, 2B, 
4B, 7, 8). Herta, Husky, Parkland, 
Swan, Traill, Vantmore (2C, 3, 4A, 6).. 

Flax. Redwood, Rocket, Marine, 
Raja (1, 2A, 2B, 2C, 3, 5, 8). Marine 
and Raja, Sheyenne (4A, 4B, 6, 7). 

Spring Rye. Prolific (all zones). 

Winter Rye. Antelope, Dakold (all 
zones). 

Field Peas. Arthur, Chancellor, 
(Dashaway)—(all zones). 

Grain Com. A.E.S. 101, Kingcrost 
KN2, Manitoba 164, Morden 74, and 
Morden 77, Kingcrost KE3, Warwick 
210 (2A). 

Silage Com. Falconer and Morden 
74, Wisconsin 240, Wheatland Blend 
(1, 2B, 2C, 3, 5). Morden 74 and 
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Spring Wheat. Acadia, Selkirk (all 
areas except Dl). 

Fall Rye. Tetra Petkus, Imperial, 
Dominant (all areas). 

Buckwheat. Tokyo (all areas). 

Field Peas. Chancellor, Valley (all 
areas except Dl). 

Field Beans. Lapin, Soldier, Ken- 
nearly, YelloiV Eye (all areas for 
green beans, area B for dry beans). 

Peas. Perfection, Pride -^canning. 
Perfected Freezer, Pluperfect, Victory 
Freezer—freezing (all areas). 

Timothy. Climax, Medon (all areas). 

Red Clover. Lasalle, double cut; 
Thomas, single cut (all areas). 

Birdsfoot Trefoil. Viking, Empire 
(all areas). 

Orchard Grass. Hercules (all areas). 

(Please turn to page 22) 


Wisconsin 240, Wheatland Blend, 
Falconer, Rainbow Flint (2A). 

Alfalfa. Vernal, Ladak, Rambler, 
Rhizoma, Grimm (all zones). 

Sweet Clover. Arctic, white; Erec¬ 
tor, yellow (all zones). 

Rapeseed. Golden. Late seeding: 
Polish. 

Soybeans. Crest (early), Acme. 

Sunflowers. Beacon, Advance (Red 
River Valley). Advance also for other 
areas. Large seed: Mennonite. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 

Oats. Early maturing: Ajax, Clint- 
land, Fundy (all areas). Medium: 
Abegweit, Beaver, Garry, Scotian (all 
areas except Dl). 

Barley. Charlottetown 80, Brant, 
Parkland (all areas). 
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“The views I have expressed over the years I hold today. These views have taken into consideration the needs of 
the farmer and have also had regard to the national interest, assuring that a great industry such as agriculture 
should be protected so far as it is possible to protect it...the course we have followed since we came into power 
is to try to give the farmer a new sense of independence and to give him the realization that this government and 
this parliament are trying to do something to assure that ag riculture shall not be the poor or p han of Canada... ” 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, Speaking in the House of Commons, Jan. 24, 1958. 


In MAY OF 1956, the Progressive Conserva¬ 
tive Party presented to the farmers of Canada 
a National Agricultural Policy designed to 
place agriculture in its proper position in our 
national economy and to assure our farmers 
their fair share of the national income. 

Since taking office, the Progressive Con¬ 
servative Government of Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker has taken many positive 
steps to implement that policy. 

As promised, legislation has been passed 
(The Agriculture Stabilization Act) to meet 
the demands of farmers over the years for 
Guaranteed Prices determined annually in 
advance of each crop season and bearing a 
fair relation to the cost of production of each 
commodity. The Act names nine national 
products and provides for the support of any 
other commodities as required. These 
Guaranteed Prices (and any additional com¬ 
modities to be included) will be determined 
in advance of each twelve-month period by 
a Stabilization Board which will have the 
advice of an Advisory Committee of farmers 
and representatives of farm organizations. 
The Act states clearly (Section 7, Sub¬ 
section 1): • 

"The Board shall , from time to time in 
accordance with this Act, take such action as 
is necessary to stabilize the prices of agricultural 
commodities at their respective prescribed prices, 
and shall take such action and make such 


recommendations as are necessary to ensure 
that the prescribed prices for an agricultural 
commodit y in effect from time to time shall 
bear a fair relationship to the cost of production 
of such commodity. ” 

The Act also provides for emergency man¬ 
datory floor prices in the event of national 
or world-wide general price decline. For the 
nine products (and any others which may 
be brought under the Act), this means that 
even under the most adverse world economic 
conditions, farm prices can never again fall 
below 80% of the 10-year moving average. 

For the first time, a farmer may plan his 
program knowing the minimum price level 
during the production period and for the 
first time, he is assured of protection from 
sudden and drastic declines in prices. 

As promised, the Government has provided 
for cash advances on farm stored western 
wheat. 

As promised, the Government has appointed 
a Royal Commission which is now at work on 
the price spreads on farm products, a problem 
which has long given concern to our farmers. 

As promised, the Prime Minister has recently 
announced that the Government will convene 
a national conference to map a national 
conservation policy. He pledged a continuing 
study of soil and water conservation and 
land use. 

As promised, the Government is now moving 


to extend and ease farm credit as such. The 
general easing of the credit situation has al¬ 
ready benefited the Canadian farm economy. 
As promised, action is being taken on the 
matter of crop insurance. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Hon. Douglas Harkness, has 
recently announced that this problem is being 
studied with a view to developing an adequate 
crop insurance plan in co-operation with the 
provinces. 

As promised, assistance to meet freight costs 
of feed grains as a permanent policy is now 
under consideration by the Government. 

In a number of immediately urgent situa¬ 
tions, as promised, the Government has 
moved rapidly to establish import controls on 
skim milk powder, butter oil, fowl and turkeys. 

As promised, the Conservative Government 
has taken active steps to dispose of our sur¬ 
plus products in world markets. More wheat 
and flour has been sold in the period August 
1st, 1957, to January 1958 than in any com¬ 
parable period in the last five years. 

As promised. Trade Missions have visited 
various countries to bring about the sale of 
our agricultural products. The whole program 
is being energetically pursued. 

As promised, all possible assistance is now 
being given to Producer Marketing Boards 
and Co-operatives in marketing their own 
products. 


The PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE PARTY of CANADA 
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EXTRA ROOM OR TWO? 



If you need more room in the farm house for the 
children, more accommodation for hired hands, 
more all-round convenience for everybody in the 
home, a spare room for visitors ... or if you simply 
need more space for relaxation, don’t let a short¬ 
age of ready cash stop you from going ahead with 
building plans now. 

If your proposition is sound, there’s money for 
you at the B of M ... in the form of a Farm Im- 
v provement Loan. Talk it over with the man¬ 
ager of your nearest B of M branch this week. 


m mum auuDius 


GpJ 


FIL the fixer ... 

his full name is Farm Im- 

I provement Loan. Give him a 

chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa- 
. tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank or Montreal 

(?OH4ida'A 'piwt “Sank 



(Continued front page 20) 

Potatoes. Early: Warba, Irish Cob¬ 
bler, Keswick. Main varieties: Green 
Mountain, Katahdin, Netted Gem, 
Kennebec, Canso, Pontiac (all areas). 

Swede Turnips. Laurentian, Wil- 
helmsburger, Acadia, Ditmars (all 
areas). 

Mangels. Frontenac (all areas). 

Com. Warwick 210, DeKalb 65. 

NOVA* SCOTIA 

(The following crop varieties are 
grown in the province) and are not in 
order of preference.) 

Oats. Fundy variety added to 1958 
recommendations. Early: Alaska, Ajax, 
Cartier, Shefford, Simcoe. Medium: 
Abegweit, Beaver, Beacon, Clinton, 
Erban, Garry, Scotian, Vanguard. 
Late: Banner, Exeter, Gold Rain, 
Roxton, Victory. Hull-less: Brighton. 

Barley. Two-rowed, rough awned: 
Charlottetown 80. Six-rowed, rough 
awned: Olli, O.A.C. 21. Six-rowed, 
smooth awned: Brant, Fort, Mont¬ 
calm. 

Spring Wheat. Acadia, Cascade, 
Regent, Huron. 

Winter Wheat. Fairfield, Rideau. 

Winter Rye. Crown and Imperial, 
Horton, Tetra Petkus. 

Field Peas. Arthur, Chancellor, 
Valley. 

Field Beans. Burbank, Clipper, 
Kennearly, Yellow Eye, Mohawk, Nor¬ 
wegian, Soldier. 

Soybeans. Pagoda, Goldsoy. 

Millet. Hay: Hungarian. Grain: 
Crown. 

Kale. Marrow Stem. 

Rape. Improved Dwarf Essex. 

Com. Early: Canada 240 (also 
grain). Later: Funks G184, DeKalb 
65, Canada 275. 

Potatoes. Early: Bliss Triumph, 
Irish Cobbler, Warba. Medium: Cher¬ 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 



NEW 8-10 TON FARM TRUCK HOISTS % „ eavy Duty 

For all 1%, 2 and 3 ton trucks, with boxes from 9 to 14 XfcVxN I Aeiian 

ft. Extra heavy duty piston pumps. Heavy duty cylinder. ” 

45 degree dumping angle. Easy to install. Guaranteed one NjAfKN . Nnw 

year. 30-day money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Write fl \\ °raer now 

for literature. / before price 

Model E-106—for 6-vol* . $229.00 / ' \ .V\ advance 

Model E-112—for 12-volt . . $229.00 V \ \ 

Model P-100 — for P.T.O . $219.00 jJt \ V\ 

With Farm Certificate F.O.B. Winnipeg. Jw 

UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS -- 

194 Osborne St. S., Winnipeg 13, Man. . . 




the monthly 
magazine for 
beef producers 

If you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
greater profit. 

• FEEDING • ANIMAL HEALTH 

• PASTURAGE • HAY-CROPPING 

• MARKET FORECAST 

Use this handy form to send in your 
subscription, now. 


CANADIAN CATTLEMEN 

1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, Man. 

I am enclosing □ $2.00 for one year 
subscription; □ $3.00 for 2 years; 

□ 4:00 for 3 years; □ $5.00 for 4 years. 


NAME. 

(please print) 

ADDRESS. 



Turning Grain 
Into Ready Cash 

T HE heavy demand for breeding 
hogs in Western Canada has been 
one of the significant trends in 
agriculture these last few years. The 
primary reason is a surplus of grain, 
which has led many into new ways to 
convert grain into money. This has 
also coincided with a period when the 
hog-barley ratio has been particularly 
favorable. This ratio is the relationship 
between the selling price of barley, 
and the value of that same barley 
when converted into pork. 

Unfortunately, the strong interest in 
hogs has not always been coupled 
with a strong interest in quality. The 
small proportion of Grade A carcasses 
is striking evidence of this. Not all the 
faults are in breeding, but it is obvious 
that good breeding stock is essential to 
quality meat production. This applies 
both to the East and the West, for 
neither has realized its full potential 
in quality hog breeding. 

Fortunately, there are many breeders 
who have the right type of breeding 
stock to offer. One of these is Oswald 


okee, Keswick. Late: Canso, Green 
Mountain, Katahdin, Kennebec, Net¬ 
ted Gem, Sebago. 

Swedes. Laurentian, Ditmars, Wil- 
helmsburger. 

Mangels. Yellow Intermediate, 
Frontenac, Giant White Sugar, Danish 
Sludstmp. 

Red Clover. Lasalle, double cut; 
Altaswede, single cut. 

Alfalfa. Rhizoma, Grimm. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil. Empire. 

Timothy. Climax. 

ONTARIO 

Spring Wheat. Selkirk (regions B, 
E, F). Selkirk, Acadia (C, D). 

Winter Wheat. Genesee, Richmond, 
Kent (A). Genesee, Dawbul, Rich¬ 
mond (B). Rideau, Richmond (C). 
Genesee, Rideau (D). Rideau (E). 

Spring Barley. Brant (A). Brant, 
Herta, Parkland (B, C). Brant, Park¬ 
land (D, E). Parkland (F). 

Winter Barley. Hudson (A, B). 

Winter Rye. Tetra Petkus, Horton 
(A). Tetra Petkus (B, C, D). Tetra 
Petkus, Imperial (E). Imperial, Tetra 
Petkus (F). 

Spring Oats. Garry, Rodney, Simcoe 
(A). Garry, Rodney, Vicar, Shield (B). 
Garry, Rodney, Shield (C, D). Garry, 
Shield (E). Garry, Shield, Ajax, Shef¬ 
ford (F). 

Flax. Raja, Marine, Redwood (B, 
C, D). Redwing, Raja (E). 

Buckwheat. Tokvo, Japanese, Silver 
Hull (B, C, D). 

Millet. Crown (B). 

Peas. Chancellor, Arthur, Sterling 
(B, C). Chancellor, Arthur (D). Chan¬ 
cellor, Sterling (E). Chancellor (F). 

Beans. Michelite, Sanilac (A). Sani¬ 
lac, Michelite (B, C). 

(Please turn to page 63) 


Blaich, who took nine awards in the 
All-Canadian Swine Show last year. 
He has been raising hogs for 20 years, 
and A.R. purebred Yorkshires for 8 
years. 

He grows the feed for his hogs on 
his section at Miniota, Man., as well 
as providing pasture and forage for 
his sheep. He also grows some wheat 
and flax. The demand for breeding 
hogs is so strong that sometimes he 
has to sell them before they reach 
maturity, rather than disappoint the 
customer.—R.C. V 



[Guida photo 


These fine gilts are from A.R. Istock 
on the Oswald Blaich farm at Miiiiota. 
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By every rule...inside or out... 



IQNgeb 


It's wider , too with 
even more room inside! 


nothing compares with 

Chevrolet! 








A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Yes, Chevrolet gives you more every way, more length, 
width, lowness and road clearance too. Over nine inches 
more length, for luxurious legroom throughout. More 
width to give you extra elbowroom inside the car and 
25% more load-toting trunk space too. 

And Chevrolet offers you a mew, glamorously low 
silhouette, as much as three and a half inches lower in 
the superb Impala models, for eye-catching beauty and 
a lower, more road-hugging centre of gravity. 

Yet this isn't all: Chevrolet gives you a whole big 
inch more road clearance this year! Here's a feature 


which farmers and other rural dwellers will find indis¬ 
pensable in their daily driving, one you'll be thankful 
for a dozen times a day when you're travelling country 
roads in your Chevy. 

Yes, any way you look at it, Chevrolet gives you 
the most for your money. In dimensions, in value, in 
all-round superiority. That's why Chevrolet outsells 
every other car on the market, year after year. Make 
sure you get this kind of quality when you buy. Get 
Chevrolet, the low priced leader. It's measurably the 
best. 


See the Chevy Show ... an hour of musical variety every 
Wednesday evening. Check your local TV listing for times. 


By every rule... 

Buy Chevrolet! 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED CHEVROLET DEALER FOR QUICK APPRAISAL-PROMPT DELIVERY 


F58-C-3 
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you distribute the animal droppings 
with harrows or chain drags, you can 
offset the development of rank, 
bunchy growth, which livestock don’t 
relish. V 


Cheapest and 
Best Cattle Ration 




Watch Out 
For Cattle Grubs 


T HE importance of pasture in 
Eastern Canada is shown by the 
large acreage devoted to this 
crop. However, pastures often consist 
of the hilliest, roughest and practically 
untillable section of the farm. It’s a 
pity to neglect pasture crops in this 
way, because they can provide the 
cheapest and most nutritious food for 
cattle. Fresh green pasture herbage 
is rich in protein, minerals and vita¬ 
mins, and adds up to an almost per¬ 
fect ration. 

In Prince Edward Island, studies 
have shown that 74 per cent of pas¬ 
ture forage is produced before mid- 
July. Yields have been increased by 
45 per cent by applying fertilizer in 
the fall, and an additional increase of 
28.3 per cent by applying manure 
once every three , years. These are 

impressive figures, but they may be 
of very little significance unless there 
is careful management. 

If you have insufficient stock to 
graze the lush spring growth uni¬ 
formly, mow before the grasses shoot pounds of 5 per cent rotenone in 100 

into head, and you will promote an gallons of water. If hard water is a 

aftermath of tender, nutritious herb- problem, mix in about a pound of 
age. Mow periodically to control household washing powder as a wet- 

troublesome weeds. Control the graz- ting agent. Sprayers should develop 
ing by moving cattle from one field to at least 400 pounds of pressure per 
another. This relieves the pressure of square inch. Allow a gallon of spray 
continual grazing, especially during per animal. Repeat every 30 days, 
prolonged periods of dry weather. If until all grubs disappear. V 


A TRAIN ^ 
195 MILES LONG 

.WITH 28.500 BOXCARS 

IS RIDICULOUS! BUT THAT'S 
WHAT WOULD BE NEEDED 
TO CARRY THE SEED FOR 
WESTERN CANADA'S CROP 
OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY 
AND FLAX EACH YEAR. 

A RECENT SURVEY SHOWED 
THAT 90% OF THE BARLEY 
SEED AND 80% OF THE 
OAT SEED CONTAINED 
SMUT INFECTION. 


$1.00 INVESTMENT 
RETURNS $14.00 

FARM SCIENTISTS REPORT 
THAT EACH $1.00 SPENT 
ON SEED DRESSINGS CAN 
RETURN $14.00. FLAX IN 
PARTICULAR SHOULD ALWAYS 
BE TREATED W/TW AW 
APPROVED MEPCUPy SEED 
DPESS/W6 TO CONTROL SEED 
AND SOIL-BORNE DISEASES. 


AGROX C STOPS * 

SEED-BORNE DISEASES^ 

AND PAYS FOR ITSELF MANY * 
TIMES OVER IN HEALTHIER, 
GREENER CROPS.. .BIGGER. 
GRAIN TICKETS. AGROX IS 
ECONOMICAL...ADHERES TO THE 
SEED...RELATIVELY DUST-FREE. 
SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY' 


VI MROXC 


*«• «**<*, 


: *>»**>*» „ ■ 


***♦*» «©►,: 


Montreal • Hamilton • Winnipeg • Saskatoon • Edmonton 


fcr bicker yields through 
control of weeds and inse 


FARMHAND-KROMER— the perfect sprayer for every spraying job ... from preplanting fertilizer 
application and early weed spraying through summer-time insect control, to that last fertilizer 
application in the fall. Farmhand-Kromer has more of the features you want and need! 


FARMHAND-KROMER Deluxe sprayers offer choice of 200 or 300-gal. tanks; 
full 1" dia. booms are tapped every 10" for perfect coverage. Finish “X”-coated 
tanks and booms are unconditionally guaranteed against rust and 
chemical'corrosion, inside and out . . . only Farmhand-Kromer offers this 
patented metal coating. Sliding boom rack, corrosion-resistant “Black Life” 
aluminum fittings, choice of special 2-piston or roller pumps. 


HERE'S THE BOOMLESS SPRAYER you’ve been looking for. 
It’s the famous Farmhand-Kromer Broadfan . . . the low- 
cost sprayer that sprays an acre a minute. The 50-ft. 
swath of heavy droplet spray covers and kills thoroughly. 


OTHER FARMHAND-KROMER SPRAYERS include 
hy-row, self-propelled units; gun-type tank models; 
economy trailer and tractor-mounted boom 
sprayers. 


"Deluxe” 200-gaL 
Trailer Sprayer 


Farmhand • Melroe HARROWEEDER 


SAVE FIELD TIME and do a better soil 
preparation and weeding job—with 
the revolutionary Farmhand-Melroe 
Harroweeder. Exclusive “vibracoil” 
action of the small-diameter teeth 
turns up soil from underneath, up¬ 
roots weeds, works out moisture- 
robbing air poqkets. In row 
jP crops, it cultivates cleaner, 
and—depending on size—up 
to fourteen times as fast as a 
2-row cultivator. Thousands 
are now in use on farms of all 
sizes, in all areas. 


ONLY FARMHAND-MELROE 

offers the patented 6-wrap "vibra- 
coH” steel tooth... and that's what does 
the job, so don’t be fooled by imitations. 


me INFORMATION! 

THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

Dept. CGW-38, 1270 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 


Send information on. 


I am a student, send special material □ 


Name. 


THE HARROWEEDER is available in 
15 to 55-ft. widths. It converts from 
operating to transport position in min¬ 
utes—passes through any 8-ft. gate. 


Address. 


FARMHAND-MELROE HARROWEEDERS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH FARMHAND DEALERS IN ALL OF CANADA 
EXCEPT SASKATCHEWAN. 


own_Prov_ 

A Division of Superior Separator Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
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How to 

Increase the Calf Crop 


A. “No, I’d say breed them, if you’re 
able to. You have to keep them any¬ 
way, so you might as well get as many 
calves as you can.’’ 

Q. “Do the younger animals have 
more difficulty in calving; do they 
need more assistance in delivery, that 
is?” 

A. “Yes. Most of the difficult calvings 
occur among the two-year-old heifers. 
Over a six-year period at the Colorado 
Experiment Station, 26 per cent of the 
two-year-olds had difficulty in calving 
as compared to only 4 per cent for 
cows three years and over. And, even 
with assistance, there was up to 42 
per cent mortality in calves bom in 
difficult calvings, whereas only 9 
per cent of the calves in normal calv¬ 
ing died.” 

Q. “Is there any way you can select 
your breeding animals to decrease this 
calving difficulty .among two - year - 
olds?” 

A. “According to our tests, there ap¬ 
pears to be no link between the size 


[Guide photo 


Dr. H. H. Stonaker 
(Colorado State University), 


A CATTLEMAN’S enterprise de¬ 
pends on his calf crop—if he 
can’t raise a good calf crop there’s 
not much point in his staying in busi¬ 
ness. With heifer and steer calves 


of the heifer, or her calf, and calving 
difficulty.” 

Q. “Wouldn’t it pay to cull any two- 
year-olds which have difficulty calv¬ 
ing in case this is a hereditary factor?” 
A. “It might, especially if you are 
raising breeding stock. But, according 
to the Colorado tests, most of the 
calving difficulty with two-year-olds 
cleared up the following year.” 

Q. “You mentioned breeding proced¬ 
ures a while back—What did you have 
in mind?” 

A. “Our experience has been that the 
calf crop is as much as 43 per cent 
less in inbred lines than in outbred 
and linecrosses. Crosses appear to 
weigh more, gain better, and grade 
better than inbreds. I’d say a con¬ 
trolled program of crossing lines of 
breeding would increase your calf 
crop.” 

Q. “What about the culling you men¬ 
tioned in connection with it?” 

A. “Well, one very important phase 
of breeding is to semen test your bulls 
for fertility and have your cows tested 
for pregnancy. Open cows and in¬ 
effective bulls aren’t going to do you 
much good, and should be culled. In 
tests at Fort Lewis, culling open cows 
on the basis of pregnancy test resulted 
in nine more saleable calves per 100 
cows wintered; it doesn’t take much 
figuring to see how that’s going to 
improve your net income.”—C.V.F. V 


49th 

REGINA 
BULL SALE 

March 26th and 27th 

At the Exhibition Grounds, Regina, Sask. 

200 Hereiords 

9:00 a.m. Wednesday, March 26th 

57 Aberdeen-Angus 

9:00 a.m. Thursday, March 27th 

79 Shorthorns 

1:00 p.m. Thursday, March 27th 

Buy with Confidence 

NOTE THESE FEATURES: 

1. All animals must pass a Veterinary and 
Culling inspection. 

2. All animals carry a breeding guarantee. 

3. All animals inoculated against Ship¬ 
ping Fever. 

4. All animals will be Graded. 

5. All animals tested for T.B. and Bang's. 

6. All animals will be sprayed. 

7. The Registration Certificates will be 
transferred at the time of Sale. 

Plan to attend this sale 

Conducted by the 

Saskatchewan Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n. 

Write for further information and 
free catalogues to: 

T. H. McLEOD 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 167, Regina, Sask. 


bringing 18 and 21 cents a pound, 
respectively, the gross income from 
saleable calves increases two-thirds if 
the calf crop is raised from 60 to 90 
per cent. 

Assuming that disease and nutri¬ 
tional problems are under control, 
how can the calf crop be increased? 
To get some of the answers to this 
question. The Country Guide queried 
Dr. H. H. Stonaker, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, noted for his 
work on beef cattle improvement 
through hybrid vigor. 

“I’d say the first thing to consider 
would be your stock. You have to 
breed to suit your particular condi¬ 
tions. One of the reasons Santa Ger- 
trudis cattle were developed in Texas 
was because breeders couldn’t equal 
the old Longhorn calving percentages 
with the British beef breeds.” 

Q. “Do you think the weather affects 
the calf crop?” 

A. “There are certainly great annual 
variations in calf crops in the plains 
and mountain areas, in some cases 
from 74 to 94 per cent over a 12-year 
period. Differences in feed and 
weather may explain some of these 
variations, although for the most part, 
I consider them unexplained.” 

Q. “What are some of the controllable 
factors governing the size of the calf 
crop?” 

A. “I think the ages of cows and 
bulls, and breeding procedures are 
the most important. This is tied in 
with effective culling, of course.” 

Q. “At what ages are bulls and cows 
Lmost productive?” 

V “The biggest calf crop comes from 
siK- and seven-year-old cows bred to 
biVlls up to five years of age. Gener- 
aljly speaking, bulls under five years of 
aglp settle more cows than those five 
an ell over. You get smaller calf crops 
from the young and very old cows.” 
Q. '“Would you say it doesn’t pay to 
breed the yearlings you keep for re¬ 
placement stock?” 




BLACKHEAD 

in TURKEYS and CHICKENS 


HSPZIDS 

curbs death losses in two to five days. 
Checks outbreaks of blackhead in turkeys 



sexual maturity and egg production all 
remain at normal levels in growing or ■ 
mature birds treated with HEPZIDE. 


and chickens. 

HEPZID6 

stimulates maximum feed consumption — 
birds continue to eat and make normal 


HEPZIOE 

is easily administered. Highly soluble in 
drinking water. 


weight gains. 

HBPZIDS 

has no side effects — fertility, hatchability. 


HEPZIDE 

is economical. Up to twice the potency of 
other blackhead drugs In use today. 


OTHER MERCK ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


e FloxAid* 

for 

unthrifty flocks 


MERCK 


• DuoStrep* 

for C.R.D. (chron/c 
respiratory disease ) 


• S.Q.* 

for 

Coccidiosis 


For further information write: 

MERCK & CO. Limited 

P.O. BOX 899 MONTREAL 3 


* Trade-marks 
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DIESELS FOR THE WEST! Big stars in the all-star family of tractors—start-easy, fuel-easy, 
work-easy Internationals and Farmalls—long on power, high in stamina, low on upkeep. 
There’s one built and fitted for your farm — big, Bigger, BIGGEST — wheel or crawler 
types —models unlimited. Today’s farming demands this kind of power, this kind of 
specialization. Let your IH Dealer demonstrate — help you choose the IH Diesel that 
fits your particular operation perfectly. 


★INTERNATIONAL B-250 
DIESEL. Lowest priced Diesel in 
Canada. Complete power for 
the smaller farm or power part¬ 
ner for larger tractor. 


★ INTERNATIONAL W-450 ★INTERNATIONAL 650 
DIESEL*. For the BIG farm. IH DIESEL*. For the BIGGEST farm, 
independent pto and Torque Extra power to walk away with 
Amplifier. BIG power, BIG effi- biggest implements. Effortless 
ciency, and BIG convenience. control — BIG comfort. 


★ INTERNATIONAL WHEAT. 
LAND SPECIAL DIESEL*. Great- 
er than the famous International 
W6, yet sells for less money per 
horsepower! ■■ 


★INTERNATIONAL TD-9 DIESEL 
CRAWLER. Move into a new, 
heavy-duty job range with a big 
acreage-handling TD-9! 54.4 
drawbar hp. 

’Gasoline Models also available. 


★FARMALL 350 DIESEL*. ★FARMALL 450 DIESEL*. ★INTERNATIONAL TD-6 DIESEL 

Extra maneuverable, all-purpose Masterpiece of highly maneuver- CRAWLER*. The crawler that 

power for diversified farming. able, all-purpose power for step- rates high with Westerners! 41.5 

Packed with cost-cutting, work- ahead, stay-ahead, big-scale, drawbar hp. Seconds-fast, all- 

saving features. diversified farmers. weather IH starting. 


OUT-BALES, OUT-VALUES THEM ALL! Compare tonnage (up to 13 tons an 
hour) and savings! You can’t match the ALL-NEW McCormick No. 46. 
Never before such big capacity at such low cost! Don’t deal until you see 
the McCormick 46 and find out first-hand why it is today’s best baler buy. 
The only baler on the market that’s better than a McCormick No. 45. 
Biggest, brightest star in the hayfield! 


★ Simplified chrome-plated knotters 

★ Pto or engine drive 

★ Adjustable hitch 

★ And many more prime features 


★ Bales up to 13 tons per hour 

★ Positive power flow eliminates chains 
and belts 

★ New wide-mouth feed opening 

★ Short, full-floating auger 


★ Unobstructed hay travel from pick-up 
to bale chute 

★ Longer-reach triple packer fingers 

★ Exact-O-Matic bale length control 

★ Hydraulic Bale Density Regulator 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEEI 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Good Milk 
With a Beef Bonus 



[Guide photo 

Roger Sharpley and a young bull calf 
from the Arrowhead herd of Redpolls. 



T HERE are many who wonder 
whether dual-purpose cattle are 
profitable. They argue that in 
breeding both for milk and beef, the 
chances are that neither will be satis¬ 
factory. Roger Sharpley has no such 
worries. He believes entirely in the 
value of his Redpolls. 

It all started in 1912, when his 
father decided he had had enough 
of homed cattle. Neither he nor his 
son regretted the switch to Redpolls. 
Roger says they’re very quiet cattle 
and do no harm. He has an accredited 
herd on ROP test, and finds they are 
good milkers, with a 4 per cent but- 
terfat average, and some as high as 
7 per cent at the end of a lactation. 
As well as shipping cream, he keeps 
the calves for beef and says they’re 
good feeders. They show rapid gains 
and never get excited. 

Mr. Sharpley has a herd of 200, and 
milks around 28 of them. In addition 
to brome, alfalfa and meadow fescue 
for hay, he has about 40 acres in 
corn for silage. He ensiles the corn 
between two haystacks and has very 
little spoilage. 

This herd at Arrowhead Farm, 
Sidney, Man., has a good record in 
shows, and one of his cows had the 
top butterfat record for Redpolls in 
Canada, yielding 8,097 pounds milk, 
366 pounds butterfat. 

Roger Sharpley thinks that Red¬ 
polls are a good thing for the grain 
farmer .seeking another source of in¬ 
come. He rates them high both for 
butterfat and beef, and feeds them 
practically all the grain he can grow 
on the acreage not devoted to pasture, 
hay and corn.—R.C. V 

^Yardstick 

[or Milk Production 

’CIENTISTS at the Central Experi- 
^ mental Farm have proven what 
iiost dairymen have long suspected— 
tnat some cows can make more milk 
tl/an others from a given amount of 
felpd. In fact, when a number of cows 
were given 100 pounds of nutrients 


each, production ranged all the way 
from 200 pounds down to 90 pounds 
per cow. 

The scientists have shown also that 
age plays a part in this efficiency, and 
that a four-year-old seems to be the 
most efficient of all. 

Once this work is carried further, 
dairymen might find. themselves in 
the same position as beef or hog pro¬ 
ducers. They could test their stock for 
efficiency, as well as for total pro¬ 
duction, to better evaluate their breed¬ 
ing worth. V 

When the 

Tank Truck Arrives 

T HE U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has been making a study of 
bulk handling of milk, and has 
come up with some useful observations 
for the dairy farmer. The main con¬ 
clusion is that the arrival of bulk farm 
milk tanks may mean better returns 
for the milk and easier work in the 
barn. However, for the small-volume 
producer, the general or part-time 
farmer, who produces some milk for 
sale, it may mean a strong incentive 
either to shift out of dairying, or to 
grow into larger commercial dairying. 

What happens when tank trucks 
begin to haul milk between farms aijd 
plants in a district? The USD A says 
that dairy farmers shipping milk into 
higher - price local markets usually 
have substantial price incentives to 
convert to bulk. They may lose their' 
mtirket if they don’t convert to bulk 
tanks. It appears that most milk 
plants can make some savings in costs 
if they handle bulk milk, and many of 
them in the United States are paying 
price premiums based on their savings, 
as an incentive to install bulk tanks. 

Another factor is the cost of hauling 
milk. Charges for hauling milk to mar¬ 
ket are commonly lower on bulk than 
on can routes. Hauling charges are 
becoming more closely related to real 
costs on bulk routes. However, if there 
are savings, they depend largely on 
increased volume per truck, per day, 
and per mile. To achieve this, routes 
have to be reorganized, and trucks 
should haul more than one load daily. 

Cooling costs may be about the 
same, or somewhat lower, when the 
farmer with an above-average volume 
of milk converts to bulk handling. 
Many average or small dairymen may 
find it unprofitable to install tanks at 
present, unless there is a sufficient 
price incentive. 

These observations are just a guide 
to bulk handling. The decision has to 
be made by the individual dairyman, 
for so much depends on where he is, 
how much he is producing, and what 
the local plants are doing about bulk 
milk. V 


Salt in the Ration 


T HE addition of 1 per cent salt 
to the grain mixture serves the 
double purpose of providing a vital 
mineral and increasing the palatabil- 
ity of the mixture. Although one or 
two ounces a day should be enough 
for the average cow, it pays to give 
your animals free access to salt in 
addition to what you put in the ration 
to take care of those that crave 


Protect your home 
against high winds with 




SHINGLES 



Proved to hold fast in 140 mph winds 

These pictures demonstrate the high standard of protection 
that Seal-O-Matic Asphalt Roof Shingles provide. Ordinary 
shingles were torn off by hurricane winds—J-M Seal-O-Matic 
Shingles on the house next door stayed flat and tight. 
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The sun’s heat seals this stripe automatically 

Wide, full-length adhesive stripe on the underside of the 
butts assures complete all-weather bond. The patented J-M 
Seal-O-Matic self-sealing method is by far the most successful 
on the market — has been proved on over 100,000 homes. 



Visit your nearest J-M dealer and see the 
wide range of Seal-O-Matic colors, or write I I T I 
for folder RF-57C to Dept. BA-53, Canadian I 

Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., Port Credit, Ont. '‘" 

Johns-Manville 






more. 
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Double-action 


PURADBIN 



Here’s the one-two punch that puts wireworm and 
seed disease out for the count. Double action 
PURADRIN is the modern champion with farmers 
who don’t take chances with wireworms, soil and 
seed-horne diseases such as stinking smut in wheat, 
and false loose smut in barley. 

There are no dangerous mercury fumes to cause 
sickness and nausea. And PURADRIN too, is care¬ 
fully formulated to reduce dusting, and to STICK 
on your seed to keep fight in your crop. Destructive 
wireworms and diseases can’t even last the first 
round with PURADRIN. 


Non-volatile PURASEED 


KNOCKS OUT SEED DISEASE 
FOR LESS THAN 5< A BUSHEL 


I 


Plan for top-quality crop yields. Treat with PURA¬ 
SEED — your safest and most effective method of 
beating soil and seed-borne diseases. Seed can be 
treated well before planting without affecting 
germination. 

Niagara Aldrin 50% is formulated with care to give 
maximum, low-cost wireworm control. 



SEND FOR FREE GUIDE! 

No obligation. 


NIAGARA BRAND CHEMICALS 


I 


Regina, Saskatchewan. 

1 

Please send me “A Farmer’s Guide 

to Proper Seed B 

Treating Practices”. 

1 

■ NAME. . 

ft 

J (Please Print) 

I 

ADDRESS. 

1 
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FREE—Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer aches, pains and discomfor ts o f 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU¬ 
RITIS, SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
this FREE Book. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
a proven, specalized system of treatment that may 
save you years of distress. No obligation. Write 
for this FREE Book today I 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant and pick this summer—the marvellous new 
Red Rich Everbearing. Also new virus-free strains, 
Paymaster, Jumbo, and U.S.D.A. Premier. All 
guaranteed true stock; guaranteed safe delivery 
anywhere in Canada. These and nearly 2,000 
other fine things for your garden, described in our 
big illustrated 164 page Seed and Nursery Book 
for 1958. Send for your FREE copy today. 




Feed Turnips 
Make a Cash Crop 



[Guide photo 


Mr. Brubacher examines turnip crop. 

L IKE a horde of hungry turnip 
termites, local cattle farmers 
* head for the Ezra Brubacher 
farm each fall, with trucks and 
wagons, tractors and trailers and any¬ 
thing else that will haul a load. 

It’s turnips they’re after, but unlike 
the termites, the farmers are happy 
to pay for their loads. Most of them 
have herds of cattle at home, but gave 
up the drudgery of growing feed 
turnips years ago, and are pleased to 
pay their neighbor who specializes in' 
this unusual cash crop. 

Brubacher, in turn, whose land is 
in the fertile Elmira district of Water¬ 
loo County, Ont., figures he couldn’t 
put his land to better use than glow¬ 
ing the 30 acres of roots. When he 
gave over his farm buildings to large 
broiler chicken and laying hen flocks, 
he needed a new use for the land, 
found the poultry manure powerful 
enough to grow bumper crops, and 
rotates the fields between corn and 
turnips now. 

He’s quick to point out that while 
some of that old-fashioned hard slug¬ 
ging still goes along with growing the 
turnips, new machines like precision 
planters and mechanical harvesters - 
are lightening the load, and suggest a 
brighter outlook for* this once-popular 
crop. 

While the price of table-stock 
turnips is higher, there is a limit to 
the quantity that the market will take. 


So he leaves these to the specialists, 
except in the occasional year when 
prices are extremely high. 

He can sell all he can grow to 
neighboring stockmen for 25 cents per 
bushel. By letting the turnips grow 
right until freeze-up, when they reach 
full size, he can harvest 1,000 bushels 
per acre, for a nice $250 income per 
acre. 

This cash crop calls for at least one 
hoeing during the season, sometimes 
two, but he can pay workers $1 per 
hour and come out on top.—D.R.B. V 

Lime 

In the Maritimes 

T HE intelligent use of lime can give 
better crop production in the 
Atlantic provinces. It will correct soil 
acidity, and make it possible for the 
natural fertility of the soil to be used 
to the best advantage. Manure and , 
commercial fertilizer are also more ef¬ 
fective in properly limed soils. 

In recent tests on acid Tormentine 
sandy loam at Fenwick, N.S., it was 
found by L. B. McLeod, of Nappan 
Experimental Farm, that proper lime 
application increased crop yield three 
times, and added fertilizer gave a 
further twofold increase over lime 
alone. There was also an excellent 
establishment of grass and legume 
seedlings on the lime ’area, while the 
unlimed portion had only a sparse 
covering of some grasses and weeds. V 

i 

Caraganas 
Help His Yields 

AS part of the solution to his field 
J-X drainage and erosion problems, i 
DeVonne Clark has six miles / 
of caragana field shelterbelts. Even / 
though these are only five years old, 
they are helping to hold back water 
on his section. 

“I get better crop yields as a result 
of the trees,” he says. “The first two 
swaths of wheat along the trees has 
been a lot better, and I noticed better 
yields of flax for at least 25 to 30 feet 
on either side of the caraganas. You 
have to be careful using 2,4-D, around 
trees, but everything considered they 
are certainly an asset to the farm.” 

To deal with weeds around the 
trees, Mr. Clark uses a hydraulic four- 
furrow plow up and down on both 
sides of each row. 

Shelterbelts are not the whole 
answer to wind and water erosion, 
and DeVonne Clark also uses grassed 
waterways to keep the soil where it 
belongs, and to get rid of excess water 
on his Saskatchewan farm. He 
believes in careful tillage, too, and 
keeps a good trash cover. V 
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When 

you'll 


you see these new pick-ups 
think Fargo read your mind ! 


They not. only have the smart styling and lively 
power you want — they’ve got the kind of features 
you’ve often wished somebody would “come up 
with” to help you do an easier, better job, keep 
costs down, and build your business up! 

Examples ? Well, just take a look at the beautiful new 
Sweptside 100 model shown below. Its special “prestige” 
styling sets the pattern for all Fargo pick-ups. Gives 
them a look that really attracts business. 

These trucks have a low loading and unloading height, 
too, which saves work. They manoeuvre easily. Have 
plenty of road clearance. On lowest tonnage models, you 
get a new “passenger car” ride—specially designed rear 

More Fargo features to remember 
when you buy your next pick-up! 

• New dual headlamps 

• New Easy-Shift manual transmission 


springs automatically adjust tension to varying loads. 
You can have a new Sure-Grip differential on these 
models, too. It prevents loss of traction on snow, ice, 
mud or sand. Lets you pull out with ease. 

Other features include the cost-cutting performance of 
Fargo’s thrifty Six, or new V-8 with Power-Dome com¬ 
bustion . . . the convenience of push-button automatic 
drive . . . the comfort of Fargo’s big, roomy cab with 
5-way adjustable seat, centre-mounted dispatch box and 
easy-reach driving controls. 

Fargo pick-ups offer three wheelbases and body lengths— 
one’s just right for your needs. Come in. Try a Fargo 
soon. They’re wonderful buys! They’re priced right! 

• New safety-centre steering wheel 

• Electric windshield wipers 

• New, higher G.V.W.’s for greater 
payload 


• Easier handling due to Fargo’s gear- 
before-axle steering 

• Driver-adjustable independent parking 
brake 

• Full-opening alligator-type hood 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


You get more of the future with 



4,250 LBS. G.V.W. TO 65,000 LBS. G.C.W.—BUILT TOUGHER FOR TOUGHEST JOBS 
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12 DISTINCT POWER SIZES 


200 2-Plow Gasoline Tractor; 4-speed, 
12-speed tripl-range, shuttle transmissions. 
Standard 4-wheel, row crop with dual wheels 
or adjustable front axle; standard or con¬ 
stant PTO; Snap-lock Eagle-Hitch. 


400 3+ Plow Tractor with Case-o-matic 
Drive; gasoline, LP-gas; 4 or 8 working 
ranges; standard 4-wheel, dual wheels, ad¬ 
justable front axle. 


600 4-Plow Tractor with Case-o-matic 
Drive; gasoline, LP-gas; 4 or 8 working 
ranges; standard 4-wheel, row crop with 
single or dual wheels, adjustable front axle. 


800 5-Plow Tractor with Case-o-matic 
Drive; diesel, gasoline, LP-gas, distillate fuel; 
8 power ranges; standard 4-wheel, row crop 
with single or dual front wheels, adjustable 
front axle. 



300 3-Plow Tractor; diesel, gasoline, LP- 
gas, distillate fuel; 4-speed, 12-speed tripl- 
range and shuttle transmissions; standard 
4-wheel, row-crop with single or dual wheels, 
adjustable front axle. 


600 3-4 Plow Tractor; gasoline, LP-gas 
engine; 4-speed, 12-speed tripl-range, shut¬ 
tle transmissions; standard 4-wheel, row 
crop with single or dual wheels, adjustable 
front axle; complete hydraulics. 


700 4-5 Plow Tractor; diesel, gasoline, 
LP-gas, distillate fuel; 8-speed dual-range 
transmission; standard 4-wheel, row crop 
with single or dual wheels, adjustable front 
axle; duo-control hydraulics and Eagle-Hitch. 


800 5-6 Plow Tractor with 6 forward 
speeds; diesel or LP-gas; standard 4-wheel; 
power steering and duo-control hydraulics; 
deluxe Health Ride Seat. 
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...124 MODELS... 


MAIL FOR MORE ABOUT 

Ea&e-a-matic drive 


Send now for complete details. See how Case-o-matic Drive pro* 
duces such amazing performance . . . how much it can give you in 
convenience, time saved, extra work done ... in operating pleasure. 
Check here the tractors which interest you. Address J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. CG-38, Racine,Wisconsin. 


□ New 2-plow 200 tractor 

□ New 3-plow 300 tractor 

□ 3+plow Case-o-matic 400 

□ New 3-4 plow 500 

□ 4-plow Case-o-matic 600 

□ New 4-5 plow 700 


□ 5-plow Case-o-matic 800 

□ New 5-6 plow 900 

□ New 310 Crawler 

□ New 610 Crawler 

□ New 810 Crawler 

□ New 1010 Crawler 


310 Hi -torque 42 gross horsepower Case 
engine with 3-speed transmission. Hydrau¬ 
lics, PTO, belt pulley, toolbar and 3-point 
Snap-lock Hitch, give wide range of applica¬ 
tion. 


810 80 gross horsepower, with either die¬ 
sel or gasoline engine and Terramatic trans¬ 
mission for independent power control of 
each track. Four gear ranges forward and 
reverse. Dual hydraulics . . . toolbar for im¬ 
plements . . . dozer available. 


Student □ 


1010 100 gross horsepower diesel en¬ 
gine, four gear ranges forward and reverse- 
hydraulic power shift and Terramatic trans¬ 
mission. Dual control hydraulics . . . rear 
mounted toolbar. . . dozer available. 


610 Choice of gas or diesel 62 gross 
horsepower engine, Terramatic transmis¬ 
sion. Four gear ranges forward and reverse- 
hydraulic power shift. Dual hydraulics . . . 
rear mounted toolbar. , . dozer available. 


senses the load ... increases torque-power 

INSTANTLY...PRECISELY... AUTOMATICALLY 


You enjoy a completely new experience when you 
take the wheel of a tractor with Case-o-matic Drive. 
No more jerky starts ... no more nursing the clutch 
to pick up heavy loads... no more stopping and 
shifting for hard pulls ... no more stalling or over¬ 
loading of the engine. Instead, you just press the 
foot accelerator and glide smoothly away from a 
standing start to the tune of a purring engine that 
sings of eager power, of high torque magically multi¬ 
plied to meet the demands of the load. When you 
come to tough soil or an up-grade, Case-o-matic 
Drive senses the need for more pull-power, gives it 
to you instantly, precisely, automatically. 

You save time because you work in a higher range, 
with no stops for down-shifting. You get more work 
done, and experience real pleasure from tractor per¬ 
formance that you just have to feel to believe. You 
save wear and tear, because you don’t ride the 


clutch or strain the engine by overloading. And, 
because Case-o-matic Drive cushions all loads, both 
tractor and implements have a longer life. 

Case-o-matic Drive gives you all the benefits of 
an automatic torque converter. In addition, it also 
gives you direct drive. Just flip a little lever under 
the steering wheel and you have direct drive in¬ 
stantly. It’s all so different that you have to feel it 
to believe it—and your Case dealer will arrange for 
you to actually drive a Case-o-matic tractor doing 
your own farm work. -> 

Little or No Cash Needed 

Your trade-in probably will cover your down pay¬ 
ment on a new Case-o-matic Drive tractor. Use the 
Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan for later payments 
when you have money coming in from crops or live¬ 
stock. See your Case dealer now for full information. 


J. I. CASE 

J. I. CASE COMPANY • RACINE, WISCONSIN 

1st in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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SOILS AND CROPS 




Anchors 
For the Topsoil 

* PRIL, May and June have usually 
ZA been most hazardous months for 
soil drifting, owing to the kind 
of weather normally expected at that 
time. After the bitter experience of 
drifting that some have had this win¬ 
ter, it is well to be prepared for the 
months to come. Here is some advice 
from D. T. Anderson, agricultural en¬ 
gineer at the Lethbridge Experimental 
Farm, Alta. 

Emergency control is based on three 
principles. The first is to provide pro¬ 
tective cover, which can be done by 
spreading straw or manure on the 
small focal points from which the soil 
has drifted. This frequently prevents 
trouble over the entire, field. 

Secondly, the cloddy structure of 
the surface soil should be re-estab¬ 
lished. On frozen ground, use a heavy 
duty cultivator with chisel points on 
shanks spaced at intervals of 2 or 3 
feet; or use a one-way disk with all 
but every fourth disk removed. If the 
soil isn’t frozen, the cultivator or simi¬ 
lar implement will roughen the soil 
and bring clods to the surface. 

The third principle is to trap mov¬ 
ing soil particles on the field, by listing 
the soil at right angles to the prevail¬ 
ing wind. Lister shovels should be 
spaced about three feet apart on the 
cultivator, or a one-way lister can be 
used. Listing is needed on fields 
covered with dunes of drifted soil, or 
in other conditions where it is impos¬ 
sible to create a lumpy surface. 

Inspect fields periodically during 
the remainder of winter and through 
the spring, and be ready to take action 
whenever necessary. V 


All Weather Traction 

+ Diesel Fuel Economy 

+ No Ruts 

•I* Deep Implement 

Penetration 

+ Big Work Capacity 


more profits. The D4 is the favourite for all 
the heavy work — plowing, discing, power¬ 
ing and pulling a 6' rotary-type tiller. 

Roger Embree says, “The D4 is very eco¬ 
nomical to run. With it, we get going earlier 
in the spring, which makes for a better and 
a more profitable operation.” 

To find out just how much better you can 
farm with a Cat Diesel Tractor, call your 
Caterpillar Dealer. See how you can save 
money — handle extra jobs — improve your 
farm — get more enjoyment out of your 
work. Ask to try a Cat Diesel Tractor on 
your own farm, where you can give it every 
test. Take the controls. Check fuel con¬ 
sumption. Compare it with any and all 
other makes. 

Name the date, your dealer will demonstrate. 


Systemic 

Insecticide 

N OT to be outdone by the livestock 
insect people, plant scientists 
have come up with a systemic in¬ 
secticide for plants. It is called Thimet, 
and when applied to the seeds of 
certain plants, it has given immunity 
from thrips, aphids, and mites to 
seedlings up to six weeks of growth. 

First released for use on cotton, 
Thimet was cleared by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture a few months 
ago for use on alfalfa and sugar beet 
seed. It shows great promise for the 
control of “curly top,” a disease car¬ 
ried by the sugar beet leaf hopper. 
Main disadvantage to Thimet is its 
deadly toxicity, which requires that 
special precautions be taken in the 
handling of it. Growers using this in¬ 
secticide are warned that even the 
bags in which treated seed is deli¬ 
vered must be burned. V 


Look at the two 10' tandem discs going 
spool-deep in soft, newly plowed soil — a 
good load which the D4 handles in 5th gear, 
to disc approximately 10 acres per hour. 
Note how the D4 rides on top — and how 
no ruts are left to wash, pack, and stunt 
crop growth. 

Rothwell and Roger Embree share this 
Cat D4 Tractor between their two farms 
near Ladner, B.C. Its extra margin of work¬ 
ability means better farming, bigger yields. 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

« SET W* SP *T 
,ET . oVft» A 
' N0R * 


Good Legume ) 

In Simple Mixtures / 

B IRDSFOOT trefoil trials at tllfie 
Central Experimental Farm, (Ot¬ 
tawa, have shown that in simple pas¬ 
ture mixtures over a three-year peridd, 
it was outyielded only by mixtures 
containing alfalfa in the first tdvo 
years, and it compared favorably with 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Overseas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela • Caterpillar of 
Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne • Caterpillar Brasil S.A., Sao Paulo • Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland • Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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all mixtures, including alfalfa, in the 
third year. 

Birdsfoot trefoil is slow to establish 
even when the seed is inoculated, but 
it is persistent once it is established. 
It takes fairly close grazing and is not 
seriously damaged by trampling. It 
will do best under good soil and 
moisture conditions, and is slightly 
more tolerant to moist locations than 
alfalfa and ladino clover. It also does 
better than ladino in droughty condi¬ 
tions. A further point in its favor is 
that it has not been known to cause 
bloat. 

Seed it only in simple mixtures. It 
gives the best stands and yields when 
grown with timothy, or other grasses 
that are not too aggressive. Once it is 
established it can compete with 
grasses like brome, and maintain a 
good grass-legume balance. 

•The Empire variety became estab¬ 
lished more slowly than Viking birds¬ 
foot trefoil in the Ottawa tests, but 
surpassed Viking in the third year. V 


Be Prepared 
For Forage Injury 


) 


A WARNING comes from the Bran¬ 
don Experimental Farm, Man., 
that winter injury of adapted forage 
crops may be severe this year. Nor¬ 
mally, with adequate rainfall in the 
fall, a reserve of soil moisture at 
freeze-up, followed by an early cover 
of snow, the recommended biennial 
and perennial forage plants have satis¬ 
factory protection. These conditions 
were not met, so injury and even kill¬ 
ing can be expected. 

Brome, a well adapted forage that 
is not prone to winter injury, has 
shown considerable damage at the 
experimental farm. 

Watch for winter injury in hay and 
pasture stands this spring, if you want 
to avoid a shortage this summer. Re¬ 
placement of lost forage acreage 
requires annuals for the coming sea¬ 
son, and reseeding of perennials for 
the future. Your nearest university, 
experimental farm or agricultural rep¬ 
resentative will give you the recom¬ 
mendations for replacement of killed- 
out or badly damaged stands. V 


Take Care 
When Buying Seed 

B E cautious in your dealings with 
people who are peddling seed of 
new grain varieties at high prices, 
warns R. L. Pharis, supervisor of the 
Alberta Crop Improvement Service. 
There have been reports that Ramsey, 
a satisfactory, but not outstanding 
durum variety for southern Alberta, 
has been offered at $12 to $13 per 
bushel, with a promise of $6 a bushel 
for this year’s seed production. 

The normal supply of Ramsey seed 
stocks indicate that prices this year 
should be considerably below those 
quoted by the peddlers. If there is a 
normal crop in 1958, there will be 
little premium for Ramsey seed, 
i Some salesmen offer the purchaser 
p contract for his production. In at 
least one case the contract form was 
mot received through the mail by the 
^purchaser, as he had been promised. 
5 When buying seed, and many other 
commodities, deal with established 
firms who offer reliable products and 
Service. V 




I can depend on my FIRESTONE DEALER 


“He gives me on-the-farm service when I need it and 
his farm tire know-how saves me money because he 
sells me the right tires for my type of operation.” 


“I get more work done 

with FIRESTONE traction” 

“Firestone Champions have a real working tread. Deep, 
curved traction bars dig in and pull! With that self¬ 
cleaning action, I get full traction no matter how soft 
the going.” 


. In truck, tractor or car, you’ll get faster, more dependable 

starting with FIRESTONE BATTERIES 


24-18? 


“FIRESTONE truck tires 


give me longer mileage” 

“Deeper treads and stronger cord bodies.. . that’s why 
I buy Firestone truck tires. They deliver plenty of 
mileage on the highway and really stand up to the 
punishment of rough roads and heavy loads.” 




“My family is safe with FIRESTONE!” 

“The fact that all the top professional racing car drivers 
stake their lives on Firestone convinced me. When a 
company can build tires safe enough for that kind of 
driving, they must build the safest tires for my family 
car, too!” 











SOILS AND CROPS 


How to Deal 
With Barley Scald 


T HE organism causing barley 
scald, a barley leaf disease, can 
carry over in barley stubble or 
in the seed, and even live over in the 
soil, according to W. P. Skoropad of 
the Science Service Laboratory at Ed¬ 
monton. The usual seed treatment will 
destroy the spores on the seed, and 
will establish a protective zone around 
the planted seed. But the seedling will 
quickly grow beyond the protective 
area, and may be attacked by the 
scald fungus lurking in soil or trash. 
If the field is scald-free, however, the 
recommended seed treatment will be 
effective. 

Barley scald will not affect other 
cereals and legumes in infected fields, 
and in the absence of barley, the 
scald fungus in the soil will decrease. 
It therefore pays to grow crops other 
than barley in these infected fields. 
Results indicate at present that the 
infection will remain active in the soil 
for at least two years. 

Dr. Skoropad says you can easily 
recognize barley scald. It shows itself 
as small, water-soaked spots on the 
leaves in the early stages, as though 
boiling water had dropped on the 
leaves—hence the name scald. As the 
fungus develops, the spots, normally 
V 2 " by V4", develop a very light gray 
center with a definite dark brown 
margin. Later, shredding occurs and 
holes appear in the leaves. 

Work is proceeding on developing 
suitable barley varieties with . resist¬ 
ance to the disease, but they are not 
available as yet. The only answer at 
present is a change to other crops on 
land infected with barley scald. Iden¬ 
tification and advice can be had by 
sending plant samples to district agri¬ 
culturists or the nearest plant path¬ 
ology laboratory. V 


Let’s check the balance sheet for 100 acres 
of wheat on an average Prairie farm: 

Yield (20 bu. per acre average) 2,000 bu. 

Return (2,000 bu. @ $1.20 per bushel) $2,400 

Less the fixed production costs ($16 per acre) $1,600 

NET PROFIT $ 800 


Now — let’s fertilize with Elephant Brand A.P, 
11-48-0, applied at a rate of 50 lbs. per acre: 

Yield (30 bu. per acre average) 3,000 bu. 

Return (3,000 bu. @ $1.20 per bushel) $3,600 

Less the fixed production costs ($16 per acre) $1,600 

Less the cost of fertilizer ($2.50 per acre) $ 250 

NET PROFIT $1,750 


Sulphate 

Fertilizer 


EXTRA PROFIT FROM USING FERTILIZER - $950 


I F you’re primarily interested in high 
corn and grain yields, you can use 
potash fertilizer in sulphate form 
rather than in the chloride form, ac¬ 
cording to a paper delivered to the 
American Society of Agronomy. 

K. C. Berger and E. L. Hobson, of 
the University of Wisconsin, told the 
meeting their research had shown that 
the sulphate of potash gave better 
corn and oat yields. It has long been 
used commonly in tobacco growing, 
because it produces a better burning 
tobacco. It has also been recognized 
as a better potato fertilizer. 

The disadvantage is that the sul¬ 
phate is more expensive than the 
chloride form, which makes it un¬ 
economical for a good many farmers. 
It could even increase the cost by as 
much or more than the value of the 
increased yield. J 

The most economical way to usC 
fertilizer on corn is to broadcast tha 
usual chloride form of potash, ancS 
then apply nitrogen and phosphorus 
in the row at planting time. The sull 
phate form of potash is really for 
those interested in getting record! 
yields, or for research purposes. y 


almost 4 times the cost of the fertilizer 


Choose from this complete line of ELEPHANT BRAND HIGH ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 11-48-0 AMMONIUM SULPHATE 21-0-0 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE-SULPHATE 16-20-0 NITRAPRILLS (Ammonium Nitrate) 33.5-0-0 
AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE 23-23-0 COMPLETE FERTILIZER 10-32-10 


AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE 27-14-0 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA (NHJ 82-0-0 


manufactured by 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING i SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


CALGARY • SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG • TORONTO • MONTREAL • VANCOUVER 


57182-P 


FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


How a Community 
Guarded Against Drought 



^ [Guide photo 

Part of the Moosomin Dam , which has ensured a steady supply of water for 
the farms and town in that region, at a cost of something over $ 400 , 000 . 


, "|"T may not be so obvious when 

I spring comes this year, but the 
usual thaw brings a rush of water 
flooding large areas, washing away 
topsoil and delaying work on the land. 
A month or two later, some of that 
water would come in handy for crops 
and pasture in need of a rainfall, but 
f by that time the spring runoff is many 
1 miles away, heading for the lakes and 
the sea. 

It is natural to wonder why some¬ 
thing isn’t done to level off these 
periods of excessive water and water 
shortages. The answer is that a lot has 
been done, but the problem is such a 
vast one. 

An example of water conservation, 
and what it costs even for a relatively 
small project, is provided by the 
Moosomin Dam, immediately down¬ 
stream from the junction of the Pipe- 
I stone and Little Pipestone Creeks in 
Saskatchewan. This dam has created 
a lake which covers 1,000 acres per¬ 
manently, and contains 9,000 acre- 
feet of water at full supply level. 

The history of the project dates 
l back to 1944, or even earlier, when 
drought prevailed, and water supplies 
for irrigation, stock watering and 
domestic use were at a premium. This 
created the demand. The Moosomin 
Board of Trade applied to the Fed¬ 
eral government for assistance from 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration for water development on 
the Pipestone. PFRA carried out engi¬ 
neering and agricultural surveys in 
the area, and met various organiza¬ 
tions and farmers’ groups to discuss 
plans in detail. 

The result was the organization in 
1945 of the Pipestone Valley Develop- 
l ment Association, representing three 
l neighboring municipalities, the town 
% of Moosomin, the Rehabilitation Com- 
\ mittee and others. Judge Ross, a 
I prominent local resident, was among 
\those who were energetic supporters 
olf the project, visualizing not only its 
vaUue to agriculture, but also its possi¬ 
bilities as a resort area, and as a 
dependable town water supply. 

[Under the sponsorship of this Asso¬ 
ciation, work was started to obtain 
flood rights to all property that might 


be flooded by the creation of a reser¬ 
voir. The question of water rights had 
to be cleaned with the provincial 
authorities, and a Water Users’ Asso¬ 
ciation was formed. 

Construction of the dam began in 
1953. Under the financial agreement 
arrived at, the Federal government 
supervised all construction and the 
cost of building, which was something 
over $400,000. 

In more recent years, the weather 
has not created any severe water 
shortage, but when more normal 
climatic conditions return, as they 
certainly will, the Pipestone project 
will provide the needed assurance of 
dependable water supplies for farm 
and town in that region. 

Moosomin and PFRA have shown 
what can be done when a real need 
exists, through a combination of local 
enthusiasm, expert advice and a sound 
plan.—R.C. V 

Profitable 
Pair of Oats 

HROUGHOUT Ontario, under all 
soil and weather conditions, Garry 
or tfodney oats will yield 10 bushels 
more per acre than any other standard 
variety. With 1,700,000 acres of oats 
grown in the province in 1957, the 
yield could have been increased by 
more than 10 million bushels, if 
everyone had grown either Rodney or 
Garry, according to the Ontario Field 
Crops Branch. 

Garry is medium tall, medium 
early, and strong strawed. It is resist¬ 
ant to crown rust. Rodney is medium 
tall, medium late, and resistant to 
both crown and stem rust. It is in¬ 
clined to have plumper kernels than 
Garry, but is several days later in 
maturing. 

As an example, the Department of 
Agriculture quotes the case of York 
County farmers who bought 11 cars 
of Rodney and 2 cars of Garry seed 
in 1956. These 13 cars, costing ap¬ 
proximately $52,000, provided this 
group of farmers with $250,000 in 
extra revenue, owing to the increased 
yield of the two varieties. V 




Most farm families want their sons to carry on after 
them. But too few know how to go about it. Inde¬ 
pendent studies by provincial governments and 
agricultural colleges have shown that the best way 
to run a family farm business is by forming a part¬ 
nership.* You’ll find it pays. 

So does the habit of saving. Start a Savings Account 
at The Canadian Bank of Commerce and add to it 
regularly. Use a Current Account to keep expense 
records. Call in at our nearest branch any time and 
be sure of a friendly welcome. But call in soon. 

*Ask for the booklet 
"Keeping the Farm in the Family" 
at our nearest branch. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

775 branches across Canada ready to serve you 

FN-167 


THERE’S NOTHING TO COMPARE! 

THE NEW LINK "36" AND "24" 

GRAIN AND SEED CLEANER-GRADER-TREATER 

• ALL STEEL • POSITIVE FORCE FEED • SCREEN BRUSHES 

• STEEL SCREENS • POSITIVE AIR GRADING 

• TREATER ATTACHMENT • BUCKET ELEVATOR 

Leads by Farmer Preference! 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION TO: 

LINK MANUFACTURING CO., FARGO, N.D., U.S.A. 

Canadian Distributors: 

Clark Distributors McKenzie Auto Equipt. Ltd. Crawford & Co. Ltd. 

Portage la Prairie, Man. Regina, Sask. Camrose, Alta. 
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Wt+ffti 


ff» Means 

Uniform Irrigation 
Improved Drainage 
Better Seed Beds^, ~ 


QUALITY MACHINERY 

for Better Farming 


With Eversman equipment you can provide more efficient irri¬ 
gation, improve surface drainage, stop excessive erosion, retain 
rain fall, prepare a uniform seed bed, or simf>ly farm better through 
more dependable and timely use of all farm machinery. The low cost 
Eversman Model 329 is for use with 3-plow tractors and is one of 
seven mechanical or hydraulic control levelers for all farm tractors. 


the Eversman 329 as a hydraulic scraper 



The Eversman Scraper hauling a full load. 


NEW tA 


HYDRAULIC SCRAPER 

The New Eversman Scraper is engineered to give fast, easy 
and economical earth moving. Precision hydraulic control of load¬ 
ing, hauling and dumping cycles. Two models designed to handle 
a wide variety of dirt moving jobs. Capacity, 2 yards struck, 2 /z 
yards heaped. 




FLOATING HITCH DITCHER 

The Eversman digs and cleans ditches up to 6' wide and 27" 
deep. Mechanical or hydraulic control. Operated by any standard 
farm tractor. Four models for trail-behind or 3-point hitch system. 

EVERSMAN ROW CROP THINNER 

for Sugar Beets, Cotton, Vegetables 
Write for full details on all Eversman Products 

EVERSMAN MFG. C 0 . Dept - D F e lLrTc^. Fifth 



-THE MAGIC OF PLANT BREEDING 

Is making available amazing new types 
of flowers and vegetables. Stokes Seeds 
invites you to reserve your free copy of 
our catalogue. Find out about the new 
Hybrid flower and vegetable seeds and 
our special early maturing varieties 
developed for Northern Planting. Re¬ 
member, for your Garden Needs, its 




NAME 


mrx\ PLACE_PROV- 

iHJY Stokes Seeds Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont 


HYBKPJa 



MAIL THIS MONEY'S A VINO COUPON -—— 

fj 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 

fJtj//} only IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 


E% If you send this Coupon NOW you can Ret 100 
i| UU GLADIOLUS Bulbs.>lmported from Holland, for only 
■ a penny a bulb! These bulbs from the flower center of 

• the world will produce a rainbow of blooms In stunnlnt? 

reds, blues, yellows, pinks, purples, whites, crimson, violet and multi¬ 
color. These bulbs are small, blooming varieties already 1' to VA' In 
circumference. Any bulb not flowering five years will be replaced! 
Act now to get these wonderful bulbs In time for spring planting. 
Limited Time Offer. Send today only S1.00 plus 35c for postage and 
handling. Orders sent C.O.D. plus postage If desired. 

□ 100 GLADS. $1.00 □ 200 FOR $1.94 □ 500 FOR $4.50 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY_ZONE_ PROV._ 

Q Cash Enclosed □ S*»nd C.O.D. plus postage 

Dutch Bulb Importers, Dept. GP-1406, Rqckwood, Ontario 


* 


Dominion Giant Zinnias | 

*&-.*£■ 4 Pkts for 25/ 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
Four best colors: SCARLET, YELLOW, 
LAVENDER, ROSE. Our finest seed. 
Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias in four full size 
packets (value 60d),all 4 sent postpaid for only 25<. 
Free—Our big 164 page Seed and Nursery Book 
for 1958. Send To-day. 4 gw 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


"BEST FOR THE WEST" SEED 

for FIELD, GARDEN, LAWN 

WRITE FOR 

Vegetable and Flower Catalogue..□ 

Farm Seed List (ready soon).□ 

STEELE BRIGGS SEEDS 

LIMITED 

Winnipeg - Regina • Edmonton 



at 1 or 2 years old from the nursery¬ 
man. From 25 to 50 of them will 
supply enough shoots for the average 
family. Don’t cut them until the third 
season, and limit the harvest to, two 
weeks. But in the fourth year, the cut¬ 
ting season can last from 4 to 6 weeks. 
Cut about an inch below the soil sur¬ 
face when shoots are six inches high. V 


Asparagus Is Not 
A Difficult Crop 


Pruning 
In Small Doses 


W HEN fresh vegetables are 
scarce in early spring, aspara¬ 
gus shoots are ready. This is 
not a difficult crop to grow, it can 
thrive under a variety of conditions, 
and will produce for many years if 
cared for. 

D. H. Dabbs of Scott Experimental 
Farm, Sask., says asparagus grows 
best in deep, rich, well-drained sandy 
loam, but the heavy or light soils can 
be improved greatly by adding well- 
rotted manure, leaf mold or peat 
moss. The best time to plant is early 
spring, using a trench about 8" deep, 
and distributing the fleshy roots well, 
with the crown about 6" below the 
surface. Soil should bfe firmed under 
and over the plant, with the crown 
covered to a depth of 2". Spacings for 
country gardens should be 4' to 5' 
between rows, and 18" to 24" be¬ 
tween plants, but the distances can be 
reduced slightly if the shoots can be 
watered artificially. 

When shoots appear, add more soil, 
and continue to do so as they grow, 
until the trench is filled. Obtain plants 


T HE Saanichton Experimental 
Farm, B.C., recommends early 
pruning as a means of improving the 
quality of the fruit, and it also makes 
spraying and picking easier. But don’t 
overdo it. Pruning is a de-vitalizing 
operation, and you’ll find that lightly 
pruned trees grow best. 

Here are a few points to watch. 
Apples and pears grow chiefly on 
wood that is 2 years or older, and the 
same spurs of wood will produce for 
8 to 10 years. Peaches bear frilit on 
one-year-old wood, so a vigorous 
growth must be maintained. Sweet 
cherries are somewhat like the apples, 
and usually bear on wood from 1 to 4 
years old. With mature apples, pears 
and cherries, remove interfering 
branches and thin-out crowded areas. 
Also remove excessive sucker growth. 
Take away the dead and very weak 
branches, but little heading back is 
recommended, unless the growth is 
excessively long. V 


Berrymen Advised 
To Try Bulk Handling 

O NTARIO strawberry men have 
been told their efforts to put up 
a quality pack of fruit looked 
silly compared to the job being done 
by California’s giant strawberry indus¬ 
try. Dr. John Brown, former horticul¬ 
turist at the Vineland Experimental 
Station and now a fruit grower him¬ 
self at Milton, called on berrymen at¬ 
tending the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ 

Association to bring their handling 
methods up to date. 

Picking berries into quart boxes, 
and then shipping them in 27-quart 
crates to processing plants, is a costly 
method and results in a lower-quality 
product, he said. 

He called on the berry industry to 
adopt bulk handling methods for that 
part of the crop intended for process¬ 
ing, and demonstrated a lug which 
had a capacity for about 10 quarts 
and which was commonly used in 
some berry areas. Berries are picked 
into the lugs, which have removable 
handles. Once the lug is filled, the 
handle is transferred by the picker to 
an empty one, and the filled lugs can 
then be stacked. 

At the processing plant, a fork lift 
can unload the truck in five minutes, 
and then men simply dump the lugs 
rather than having to remove- indi¬ 
vidual boxes, bruising berries in the 
process. 

The empty lugs are directed through 
sprays of water and disinfectant, so 
they go back clean and sterile. 

Dr. Brown told the group that the 
California berry industry has boomed 
since the war, because a variety of 


[Guide pmoto 

Dr. Brown compares a lug in his riglht 
hand with a crate of the quart boxes. 
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Here’s the perfect baler for larger farms and custom operators 


Now— EXTRA BALE-POWER with the 

IMew Super Heylinen 78 

New 16" x 18" baler features Flow-Action with 
Feeder-Assist, choice of twine or wire-tie models 


Feeder-assist speeds flow of hay 



Special finger mechanism 
rotates above pick-up . . . 
feeds hay faster into 
path of Flow-Action 
tines . . . helps prevent 
clogging or jamming 
in even the heaviest 
windrows. 


For family-size farms... Hay liner 68 


The first Flow-Action baler! Now available in twine 
—or wire-tie models; engine-powered or P.T.O. 



Here’s capacity that makes light work of your heaviest windrows 
. . . rugged quality that stands up to day-in day-out baling . . . 
gentle handling that saves protein-rich leaves. 

Flow-Action "floats” hay from pick-up to chamber . . . has 
fewer moving parts for easier maintenance, more dependable 
service. See your New Holland dealer today. New Holland 
Machine Co. (Canada) Limited, Brantford, Ontario. 

j— Tear out coupon now—get the complete storyl — 

New Holland Machine Company (Canada) Limited 
Brantford, Ontario 

Please rush me free catalogue on the new Super Hayliner 78. 
Name-- 


Address. 


City- 


_Prov._ 


New Holland 

"First in Grassland Farming' 1 
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The Super 88 in the 50 drawbar horsepower class. 

Take command with an 


OLIVER SUPER 


You’ll get the thrill of your life every time 
you drive a new Oliver Super. Power... 
performance...and economy, too! Big 
acres roll up so easy—even your tough 
cultivating and chiseling job. 

Yes, sir, the prairie-designed- Supers 
put power and convenience at your finger 
tips. Smooth 6-cylinder engines in three 
sizes with your choice of diesel, gasoline 
or LP-gas fuel. Then there’s the mighty 
Super 99 GM—the most powerful wheel- 
type farm tractor in regular production. 
There’s a Super to fit every prairie job— 
from the rugged and versatile Super 77 to 
the mighty Super 99 GM. 

You’re in command all the way with 
Oliver’s fuel-saving engines and modern 
power applications — including patented 
"Hydra-lectric” implement controls, In¬ 
dependently Controlled PTO and power 
steering. And for convenience and safety, 
you get double-disc brakes, easy steer¬ 
ing and rubber spring seat. 

This year take command of your tough 
jobs with a new Oliver Super. 



The powerful Super 99, a big tractor that handles 
easier than many small types. 




OLIVER 


'FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY" 


The OLIVER Corporation, 6th Avenue and Halifax Street, Regina, Saskatchewan 


BRANCHES: Regina—Calgary—Edmonton—Saskatoon—Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative F4d6r6e de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker Equipment 
Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


HORTICULTURE 


Tomato 
With a Future 

T HE Ferguson tomato appears to 
be finding favor with growers in 
Ontario and Quebec. This variety 
was developed at the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, and resulted 
from several years of selection from a 
cross between Bounty and Early Rut¬ 
gers. It has a “bush” habit, and it can 
be planted as close as 5' by 2', or 
2,904 plants per acre, according to L. 
H. Lyall, Ottawa. , 

Mr. Lyall reports that it tends to¬ 
ward uniform skin color, resisting yel¬ 
low ends, and it has some resistance 
to skin cracking. During six seasons at 
Smithfield, Ont., it has been one of 
the top-yielding varieties, with less 
fruitcracking, blossom end rot, and 
yellow or “leather” end than the John 
Baer variety. Th6 average yield of 
canning grade tomatoes was 18 tons 
per acre, compared with 16 tons from 
John Baer. 

In years of heavy production the 
difference in yield may not be great, 
but iii most parts of eastern Ontario 
the soils dry out rather rapidly during 
the average season, and Ferguson will 
outyield the other variety by a con¬ 
siderable margin. It is this consistent 
performance that makes the Ferguson 
tomato an attractive proposition. V 


These Flowers 


Can Resist Frost 

T HE ability of many perennial 
asters to withstand early frosts, i 
when other perennials have either I 

stopped blooming or been killed, has 
been demonstrated at the Beaverlodge 
Experimental Farm, Alta. Last fall, it 
was noted that four varieties, the pale 
blue Autumn Skies, single white Ava¬ 
lanche, violet-blue Eventide, and clear | 
pink Sun-up, were hit by 12 degrees ’ 
of frost in mid-September at point of 
blooming, but they continued to bloom 
and produced masses of color until 
they were snowed under in October. 

R. E. Harris of Beaverlodge recom¬ 
mends these varieties for northern 
gardens, together with the earlier- 
blooming Triumph, Napsbury, New 
England and Pink Beauty. 

In planning a perennial border, it’s 
useful to know that' Autumn Skies, 
Avalanche, New England and Pink 
Beauty grow to about three feet, and 
are ideal for the back of the bed. 
Eventide, Sun-up and Napsbury fit 
nicely into the middle, and the 
Triumph is just right for edging. 
They’re all hardy and can survive 
severe winter without protection, 
other than the snow collected in the 
uncut tops. V 


Row Spacing 

T HE layout and row spacing ofl 
your farm garden should be ar-/ 
ranged to allow maximum use of fam 
machinery. Sometimes the garden *s 
neglected under the pressure of othfer 
work, and weeds become established. 
Although there may not be time to /do 
any hand cultivating, you can keep 
ahead of the weeds by running^ a 
cultivator through. V 
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If you're looking for speedy, economical 
delivery, GMC Panels, in a wide series range, 
do the best job for you, say the best things 
about your business. 


If your jobs are heavy duty, call for GMC 
tandems. The W-91000 is the chassis-and- 
cab for all outfits with heavy jobs to do. 


Lumber, girders, pipe . . . any flat-bed load 
calls for the heavy duty carrying talents of 
a GMC 9700 or 91000 Series truck. 


For stop-and-go deliveries by bakeries, 
dairies and cleaners to mention a few . . . 
nothing is finer for hard, thrifty service than 
a GMC Utility Panel. 


Where the big jobs are being done, "Jimmies" 
are doing them. That goes for GMC dump 
bodies, too . . . from pick-up size to huge 
tandem. 


A stake for steaks—on the hoof. Both medium 
and heavy-duty series are available to do 
a hundred and one jobs in town or country. 
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Delivery firm or landscape gardener, coal 
dealer or beverage distributor . . . GMC 
chassis-and-cab models adapt to just the 
right body for your needs. 


Versatile GMC pickups for a wide variety 
of users such as dairies, service stations, 
appliance dealers, plumbers, carpenters. 
6Vi, 8 or 9-foot boxes. 


Everything from bananas to beds, pianos to 
produce . . . your hauling is done better, 
more economically by GMC medium or heavy 
duty tractors. 



They’re all “Jimmies” ... all these GMC’s. And “Jimmie,” familiar 
nickname to thousands of truck operators, does the job—any job, 
anywhere—because there is a GMC “Extra Value” Money-Maker 
specifically designed to match your requirements, whatever they 
may be. 

Ask your nearby GMC dealer and see how quickly he can find the 
truck you need. Then—find out how a “Jimmie” can build your 
profits, increase your trucking efficiency. You’ll be following the 
good example set by smart truckers from coast-to-coast. 

Got a job? Get a “Jimmie” . .. now! 

A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 

I 
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Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


STEWARTS 

CHICKS 


Turkey Poults ■ Ducklings - Goslings 

CRISS-CROSS SIXTY White Leghorns. 

ALL WHITE Meat Strain Chicks and Dual Pur¬ 
pose Chicks. 

NICHOLAS Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 

STEWART PROVEN STRAINS WILL 
MAKE YOU MORE MONEY 

WRITE FOR 1958 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


STEWART HATCHERIES 


602C 12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA I 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 

100-year-old Gypsy Bait Oil 

MAKES FISH BITE 

Mysterious aroma of or no cost 

Gypsy Fish Bait Oil 

makes fish go wild . n 

through thousands of i/jiugSgsliN 

smell organs, covering 111 UjQCaB jjsftiiia 

their bodies. One potent 11 1 

drop on artificial or live aRA 

bait attracts fish in I 

fresh or salt water ™ 

whether you still fish I Vt&ixiiw .. J lfl / |)ii 

with pole, cast, spin or Jj/jjfffjf 

troll. They streak to- My/j/jM 

ward your bait, and the 

biggest one usually gets 

there first. It works EVERY DAY—AT ANY 
TIME. Gypsy Fish Bait Oil must fill your 
creel with biggest fish—or your money back. 
Only $2.98 ea., 2 for $4.98. Order promptly 
and receive FREE handy, water-resistant 
pouch for matches, lunch, tobacco, etc. 
Order from: 

Tishermon's Products Co., 

of Canada 

Dept. 807-C, 557 Pape Ave. Toronto 6, Canada 

The Farmer's Friend 
When Pain Strikes 

Farm work keeps you on the go, early 
and late, in all kinds of weather. 
There is no let-up when rheumatic 
pain makes you feel miserable, or you 
suffer an aching back, a wrenched 
muscle, sprain, strain or bruise. That’s 
why you always find a bottle of 
Sloan's Liniment in so many Cana¬ 
dian farm homes. Farm folks say 
“you can’t beat Sloan’s for fast relief 
from pain.” 

You just pat on Sloan’s and at once 
Sloan’s deep heat stimulates a flow of 
purifying, healing new blood to the 
sore spot, thus quickly relieving pain. 
No farm home should ever be without 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT. sv-s 


KEYLINE CROSSES 


Saving Labor 
In the Laying House 
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Rudolph Betzeman gathers the eggs three times a day, t cashes, candles and 
grades them immediately, and then places them in water-cooled store. 


The originators of M-Group Barred 
r* Rocks, White Leghorns and Light 
n/ J Sussex also producing New Hamp- 

>shires, Columbian Rocks. Introduc- 
A ,ng this year K ey hne crosses and 
( ft' 1 1/iGr*. 1 af llao the strains of birds to produce 
1 ^ 4a hese crosses. Developed and tested 

V MCfvfev in Canada. All breeding stock in- 
jected against CRD and vaccinated 
against bronchitis. Free catalog. 

R.O.P. BREEDERS' HATCHERY 

533 LOGAN AVE. WINNIPEG 2. MAN. 


H ERE is a poultry building incor¬ 
porating so many labor-saving 
ideas that one man, working an 
8-hour day, can easily look after 4,400 
hens. In that short workday, he feeds 
the birds, beds the pens, gathers and 
washes the eggs and gets them into 
cold storage, minutes after they have 
been laid, to assure their freshness and 
quality. 

Keith Kennedy is a graduate engi¬ 
neer, but he returned to his home 
province, Prince Edward Island, when 
the hectic life of a big United States 
city lost its appeal. 

His province has been one of small 
mixed farms for generations, and many 
farmers cling tenaciously to the old 
idea that in diversity is security. Mr. 
Kennedy’s training had given him an 
understanding of the advantages of 
specialization, and he saw a real op¬ 
portunity to make profits producing 
eggs in quantity, if he could maintain 
quality as well. 

He designed his building as a three- 
storey unit, measuring 40 by 170 ft., 
and provided for an area 17 ft. wide 
at the front end for egg room, cooler, 
and feed rooms. 

He erected it 7 years ago on 10 
acres of land on the outskirts of Char¬ 
lottetown, and in the intervening years 
has demonstrated that specialized 


farming can play an important role in 
his province, as in other areas. 

The building is set on a heavy con¬ 
crete foundation to give it perma¬ 
nence, and its walls and roof are well 
insulated so he can control tempera¬ 
ture and humidity and maintain the 
health of the birds. Since there is no 
bulk-hauling of feed on the Island, he 
designed the building with an earth 
ramp leading up to the second floor. 
This is the main entrance. Bags of 
feed are thrown off the trucks which 
are backed up to the door, and piled 
in the feed room within. 

B IGGEST chore-savers on the place 
are the mechanical feeders in¬ 
stalled on each floor. A common 
hopper on the second floor handles 
feed for the second- and third-floor 
pens, while feed is dumped down a 
chute into a hopper on the ground 
floor for the feeder there. 

Gathering eggs is a simple matter 
because of the interesting nest arrange¬ 
ment. A bank of community nests is 
set up in each pen, at either side of 
the doors leading into them from the 
egg or feed room. Set back-to-back 
in this way, these nests form a short 
alley from which the birds are barred 
by gates. » 

The arrangement permits a man to 
go directly into the alleys and let 


down the back of the nests, which are 
hinged, and gather the eggs without 
disturbing the birds in the pens. How¬ 
ever, more nests are located at the dis¬ 
tant end of the pen and these must be 
visited regularly too. 

An effective system of handling 
eggs has almost eliminated cracks 
which cost many poultrymen so dearly. 
Kennedy procured egg baskets that 
hold egg trays, seven at a time. Eggs 
are never handled in open baskets. 

Rudolph Betzeman, who looks after 
this layinghouse operation, says that 
eggs wash more easily when they are 
fresh and still warm, so he gathers 
them three times daily, and washes, 
candles and crates immediately. He 
says there is practically no breakage 
in his washer, which carries the eggs 
along beside a damp, quickly turning 
brush. 

Quality eggs are worth a substantial 
premium in the Atlantic Provinces. 
Many of his eggs are shipped over to 
the mainland or to Newfoundland, 
and to be sure he cashes in on the 
premium, Kennedy has equipped his 
building with an inexpensive walk-in 
cooler. It is an insulated room beside 
the handling room, and it is cooled in 
summer by icy, free-running well- 
water. Water from the same well has 
a moderating effect on the tempera¬ 
ture in winter too, providing sufficient 
supplementary heat to prevent frost 
from nipping the eggs. This storage 
room permits him to hold the eggs for 
shipment to wholesaler or dealer once 
a week.—D.R.B. V 


Eggs are collected from community 
nests, without disturbing the hens. 


Better Than Ever 


123/1 

CREAM-EGG fc-7 
LAYERS FOR | 
TOP PROFIT ' 

ORDER Hy-Line 123 

BRETT-YOUNG SEEDS LTD. 
Winnipeg 13, Man. 

MODERN HATCHERIES 
Dauphin, Man. 

AGNEW CHICKS LTD. 

Calgary, Alta. 

WOODMAN HATCHERIES 
North Edmonton, Alta._ 


OtttSft) 


Laying Nest 
Systems Compared 

H ENS prefer community nests to 
roll-out nests, according to a 
test made at the University of 
Manitoba, which was designed to find 
out which system produced the lowest 
percentage of soiled, broken and floor 
eggs. Only half as many floor eggs 
were produced in a pen with com¬ 
munity nests as in the pen with roll¬ 
out nests. Individual eggs were less 
soiled in the roll-out nests, but there 


were 2.6 per cent more soiled eggs, 
and twice as many with cracks as 
there were in the community nests. 

The community nest can be a simple 
box about 2 feet wide by 5 feet 
long, with shavings or other short 
material used for bedding, as this dis¬ 
courages any tendency to make a per¬ 
manent nest. Two of these are ade¬ 
quate for 100 laying hens, and as 
many as 10 hens can enter and lay at 
one time. 

The roll-out nest is similar, except 
for a sloping floor of %-inch wire 
mesh, so that eggs will roll out of sight 
into an egg compartment. It has the 
same bird capacity as the community 
nest, and is suggested as a remedy for 
soiled eggs and egg eating. When 
birds eat eggs it is usually a question 
of feeding or management, but de- 
beaking will help to control it. Also, 


many soiled eggs indicate poor hous¬ 
ing and ventilation. V 

Meat vs. Fish 

F ISH meal may be valuable for 
starting rations, but in some areas 
it is expensive, sometimes hard to get, 
and not consistent in quality. So it is 
interesting to learn that at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College they have 
found that locally produced meat 
meal, fortified with fish solubles, can 
be added to a poultry ration with high 
levels of corn and soybean oil meal, 
and will produce the same good 
growth rate in turkeys. The saving 
was $2 per ton in feed costs, with the 
added' advantage that the supply of 
meat meal was more convenient and 
dependable. V 
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Build up their health and 


your income the Cyanamid way! 

t 

» 

Broilers and Layers 


Here's how: 

Use good starter and grower feeds 
containing wide-range AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline. It’s the 
sure way to protect chicks against 
CRD, non-specific enteritis, syno¬ 
vitis, sub-clinical disease and the 
effects of stress. AUREOMYCIN 
helps them grow fast and sturdy, 
gives them the vigor they’ll need 
to be profitable to you. 

FOR BROILERS —You save 
more than the cost of AUREO¬ 
MYCIN from improved feed effi¬ 
ciency alone. And you enjoy many 
other profitable benefits—faster 
gains, less disease, fewer death 
losses, better finished birds for 
market. 

FOR LAYERS—During the en¬ 
tire productive life of your layers, 
remember one thing: You never 
really pay for AUREOMYCIN, it 
pays you. Use good layer and 
breeder feeds containing AUREO¬ 
MYCIN and you’ll get more eggs per 
pound of feed. Your extra profit is 
far more than the cost of AUREO¬ 
MYCIN. You also get more early 
and late season eggs and keep pro¬ 
duction up under stresses. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for good broiler and 
layer feeds containing AUREO¬ 
MYCIN. 
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SECURITY with 
ECONOMY 



With roofing and siding fabricated from "Stelcoat” 
Galvanized Steel Sheets, the initial cost is lower than with 
other metals. Easy application keeps down labour costs, and 
it requires less timber support than other materials. 



"Stelcoat” has an extra tight zinc coating extremely resistant 
to aging, and to the farmyard alkalies and acids which 
attack softer metals. As roofing and siding, the rigid strength 
of "Stelcoat” is unaffected by heavy wind pressures or 
temperature extremes. 

Since "Stelcoat” does not burn or melt, a "Stelcoat” 
sheathed building is protected against fire hazard and will act 
to confine a fire to its source. It is easily made lightning-proof. 

Maintenance is simple. Repairs can be carried out on the job 
by ordinary soldering. One-coat painting at long intervals 
will preserve "Stelcoat” in service years after other materials 
have failed. 

Fabricated " Stelcoat ” is available through your local supplier. 

loi OM/L .. 


/ //y 




Specify 



Continuous 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHOTS 




Address 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOk 

FREE BOOKLET 


Valuable hints on the application of steel 
roofing and siding, with tables for 
estimating your n*=*pH<; 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Dept. CG, HAMILTON, Ontario. 

Please send me your booklet on 
"Stelcoat" Sheets. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CAN ADA, LIMITED 

HAMILTON and MONTREAL S807U 



to keep looking to see if your cattle 
are at home, your “cheap” fence is 
costing you more than a good fence. 
And it costs just as much to put in a 
temporary post as it does to put in a 
long-lasting one. V 



Make Fences 
That Last 


R ENEWING fence posts every 
few years is a waste of time 
and money, when modern, pres¬ 
sure-treated posts are available all 
over the country at little extra cost. 
That’s what G. M. McElroy of 
Chestermere Lake, Alta., decided 
away back in 1929, when he had to 
replace the south boundary fence on 
his farm. Hefbought eqpugh 5" by 7' 
pressure-crepsoted, pine posts to do 
the job amfl placed them 50' apart, 
with small I wire separators between. 
Through the thirties when prices 
were low, /McElroy Kept on buying 
treated posts, mostly yor corners and 
gates, to give his fei/ce a solid base. 

This practice was' followed by his 
sons, Morton and ! Hector McElroy, 
who started placing new posts at 50' 
intervals, I then gradually filled in as 
soon as they could. The brothers, 
who now I farm separately, have a total 
of 23 miles fenced with pressure- 
treated posts, plus corrals and sorting 
pens. Still standing, and with many 
years of good service ahead, is that 
first fence put in by their father over 
29 years ago. / 

For the past few years, Morton 
McEIro r has been driving his posts 
in wit l a horrjemade attachment 
which its on the 1 blade of a TD 14 
tractor. Using thii equipment, Morton 
put in L test section of 4" by 7' posts 
at 25' intervals, at a rate of one post 
per minute. He feels that if you have 


[Guide photos 

Soaking hard ground before 
driving in the fence post. 


The fences, corrals and chutes are 
built to last on the McElroy farm. 


s 


• " -V. * 


- —— 1 

Mortoii McElroy is driving in a post with a tractor attachment made in his 
machine shop. The men out in front align the post and indicate the depth. 


Tractor Weight and Pulling Power 


T ESTS of rubber-tired tractors show 
that their ability to pull depends 
mostly on the weight Of tractors. Dif- 
ferqht tread designs and different tire 
sizes have some .advantages under 
special conditions, buj: the weight on 
the tire is the most important factor. 

A tractor will puli 'about one-half 
its weight without excessive slippage, 
according to the Swift Gurrent Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Sask. Tjhs will vary with 
the condition of the soil, but it is a 
good basis for estimating. 

For example, a tractor rated at 40 
h.p. on the drawbar, and travelling at 


4 m.p.h., would need a drawbar pull 
of 3,760 pounds to develop that 40 
drawbar h.p. If drawbar pull is half 
the tractor weight, the tractor should 
weigh 3,760 x 2, or 7,520 pounds. 
When the speed is reduced to 3 
m.p.h., the drawbar pull has to be 
increased to 5,000 pounds to develop 
40 drawbar h.p. The tractor weight 
would then need to be 10,000 pounds. 

This goes to show that extra wheel/ 
weights on tractors are usually neces 4 
sary, when the tractor is on low-speed 1 , 
heavy draft work. V 



















milk to increase the output of the 
dairy. As a direct result of FAO assist¬ 
ance, the milk supply in Calcutta is 
gready improved. 

FAO has also co-operated with 
member governments in some mam¬ 
moth undertakings such as the 
Ganges-Kobadak (irrigation-drainage- 
reclamation) scheme in Pakistan, the 
Gal-Dya irrigation scheme in Ceylon, 
and the plan to step up the utilization 
of the vast Brazilian forests along the 
Amazon River. 

These are immense undertakings. 
Obviously it would be impracticable 
for FAO to provide the men and 
machines that would be required. Nor 
is this necessary. In many cases all 
that is required is for FAO to point 
out the wisdom of getting on with the 
project, and to provide the essential 
minimum of trained men to guide it. 
This has two advantages: it does not 
make heavy demands on limited FAO 
resources of men and money, and it 
does involve member countries very 
actively in the program. This, in turn, 
increases the probability of the project 
being continued after FAO departs, at 
which time all action and initiative 
must come from the country that owns 
and will benefit from the project. 

P ROJECTS of this nature were par¬ 
ticularly important when FAO 
first began its work. At the end of the 
war a great deal of land and many 
people were not producing as a result 
of the ravages that had taken place. 
Such a situation in the midst of hunger 
was obviously both morally and 
politically intolerable. FAO directed 
its efforts toward increasing the pro¬ 
duction of food wherever the real pos¬ 
sibility of increases existed. 

But production staged a comeback 
over the world in a relatively short 
period. Surpluses of food appeared on 
many markets. FAO had to modify its 
programs to keep step with a chang¬ 
ing world. Modifications were, of 
necessity, made. Where FAO previ¬ 
ously sought food increases every¬ 
where, the emphasis was changed to 
expand production in those areas 
where more food in a local sense was 
urgently needed. Much of this work 
is done on the invitation of the mem¬ 
ber government. 

At first glance it might appear that 
the activities of FAO would serve to 
accentuate rather than ease the prob¬ 
lem of world surpluses. There are 
several reasons why such a conclusion 
would be erroneous. 

In the first place, FAO is concerned 
with moving surpluses without dis- 



' “Eat these carrots and never mind 
l those near the house and no more 
talk about you wanting to live 
dangerously!” 


rupting world trade. A consultative 
sub-committee on surplus disposal has 
been established in Washington—a 
committee that provides a forum in 
which interested nations can meet and 
try to work out mutually satisfactory 
marketing arrangements. 

Perhaps of even more direct sig¬ 
nificance is the work of FAO in 
increasing consumption. The present 
program is distinctly orientated to¬ 
ward increasing demand through en¬ 
couraging programs that give higher 
incomes to potential buyers. And, as 
already indicated, FAO is also con¬ 
cerned with reducing the cost of pro¬ 
ducing a unit of food, through the 
general use of better crop strains, bet¬ 
ter tools and equipment, and better 
use of land and water resources. 

FAO is also concerned with educa¬ 
tion in food use. Through health train¬ 
ing and dietary instruction in back¬ 
ward areas the agency encourages the 
use of greater amounts of protective 
and health giving foods. 

I T should not, however, be supposed 
that FAO is tapering off its work 
in helping the people of the world to 
produce more food. If anything, the 
reverse is true. At the time this article 
was written FAO had 527 farm scien¬ 
tists working in 60 member countries. 

Over the years FAO has become an 
increasingly important body. Starting 
out with 44 member-nations, it has 
grown until today there are 77 coun¬ 
tries of the world that feel its work 
is sufficiently important to command 
their support. In addition FAO has 
interlocked its programs with those of 
the Colombo Plan, Point Four and the 
World Health and International Labor 
Organizations, not to mention the 
myriad domestic programs of member 
nations in which FAO is helping, or 
stands ready to help. 

Should Canadian farmers feel that 
FAO deserves at least their moral sup¬ 
port? Does the organization not result 
in increased world food production, 
and so accentuate Canada’s surplus 
problem? 

These two questions are readily 
answered by the supporters of FAO. 
Certainly the organization deserves 
the support of Canadian farmers. FAO 
is doing its most useful work in areas 
of the world in which the problem is 
the very reverse of surpluses. It is 
aiding countries that lack the food 
essential to provide good standards of 
nutrition for their people, and that 
lack the trade goods to buy all they 
require from the surplus producing 
nations. The extra food produced 
through the efforts of FAO is not a 
substitute for sales of Canadian wheat. 
It is a substitute for hunger. Further¬ 
more, there is no evidence to support 
a contention that FAO activities in¬ 
crease world food surpluses. 

Even if it did intensify the problems 
of selling the Canadian crops, it 
should still have the support of Cana¬ 
dian farmers. FAO is not an economic 
agency. It is an agency of peace. Its 
function is not to grapple with the 
problem of the standards of living of 
farmers in the surplus-producing 
countries. It is to provide for the 
hungry and so heal - the festering 
wound which has caused much cruel 
suffering and which has too frequently 
disrupted the peace of the world. V 



DAVERN FARMS LTD 


LOW COST for Machinery 

Livestock 

PROTECTION Kay&Feed 


UTILITY AND 
HOG SHELTERS 


Models 18 and 24 ft. wide; any 
length in 10 ft. 9 inch sections. 
Can be mounted on skids or 
foundation. Heavy gauge galva¬ 
nized steel for long life. Easy to 
erect—parts pre-engineered, 
pre-punched for fast assembly. 
Easily expandable. Smaller 12 
ft. wide model for hogs. Has one 
end open, the other closed by 
hinged door. Has ventilation 
opening. 


DEALERS 

WANTED 


Here’s your chance to in¬ 
crease your volume — and 
your profits. Stock and 
sell world famous Butler 
Bins, Butler Bulk Feed 
Tanks, and Butler Utility 
and Livestock Shelters. 
For information, write to 
the address below. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. \ 

FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Dept. 2, P.O. Box 506, Purlington, Ontario 


You cannot 30 by appearances alone when buying Landrace 
swine for pure-breeding or cross-breeding purposes. Very 
much depends on the animal's life history and that of its 
parents and litter mates. Knowing this, Davern Farms are 
aware they have a trust which can only be maintained by 
adhering to the strictest standards in breeding and selection. 
A Davern Boar or Gilt must be mature and have fulfilled 
every known requirement before it can be offered to the 
breeder. Our pedigree herd of Landrace swine is kept under 
the most modern conditions and constant supervision. 
Rejections are frequent and only the best survive our 
rigorous tests. 


DAVERN - THE FINEST IN LANDRACE 


Registered Davern Landrace Boars and Gilts available for 
pure-breedin 3 and upgrading herds. 

Write for descriptive folder today. 


P. O. Box 386, Hamilton, Ontario 
Associated with F. W. Fearman Co. Ltd., Meat Packers 
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become swather controls, and its speed 
varies with PTO speed. (Alberta Engi¬ 
neering Ltd.) (207) V 


a grid 






with Delco-Remy 

extra-duty electrical equipment 

Delco Remy Ventilated Tractor Generators 

offer double electrical output to meet all farm 
tractor needs. 

Delco-Remy Battery Ignition Units 

for improved performance, greater fuel economy 
and a lifetime of low-cost, trouble-free service. 

Delco-Remy Original Equipment Service Parts 

maintain balanced performance in truck and tractor 
electrical systems under rugged conditions. 
Available from your local UMS-AC dealer 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE-AC DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 



farm equipment 


No need to wait 
to buy that new tractor 


—or any other 


• If a new or used tractor would make your farm run more smoothly 
... more profitably ... you don’t have to wait. 

Or perhaps you’re planning on other new equipment, a thresher, 
cultivator, mowing machine or spraying apparatus. 

Whatever your need, your local Bank of Nova Scotia manager sees 
it this way: if it’s sound business for you, it’s sound business for 
the Bank. Discuss a Farm Improvement loan with him the very 
next time you’re in town. 

The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 

your partner in helping Canada grow 



SHOT GUNS AND RIFLES 

Ask Your Dealer 

to Show You the Best! _ 

HIGH IN QUALITY 


LOW IN 
PRICE 


C00EY 


MfflMIalr a]/ guaranteed 

Write Us 

for FREE Colored Circular No. CGI 

H. W. Cooey Machine & Arms Co. Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 



CHAIN SAW ATTACHMENT 

This attachment fits portable elec¬ 
tric saws to make a single unit for cut¬ 
ting timber up to 18 inches diameter, 
firewood, structural lumber and stacked 
lumber. There is an aluminum shield 
and instant release trigger. (Black and 
Decker Co.) (206) V 


MUFFLER SEALER 

This is a do-it-yourself sealer which 
is said to be a sure cure for exhaust 
leaks on cars, trucks or tractors, 
whether the leaks are caused by rust, 
dents, burst seams or loose connections 
and fittings. It spreads like putty. 
(Magic Iron Cement Co.) (208) V 


FIRE WARNING 

The Zonalarm is an automatic alarm 
system for multiple stations, and suit¬ 
able for farms. Detectors can be lo¬ 
cated in houses, barns, livestock and 
storage areas. Indicator shows location 
of fire, and bell or horn sounds warn¬ 
ing. Both power and battery operated. 
(Edwards of Canada Ltd.) (209) V 


MOUNTED SWATHER 

The swather (below) can be 
mounted on a 3-point tractor hitch 
within 15 minutes, it is claimed. With 
stepped up, stepped down or revers¬ 
ible transmission, the tractor controls 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write to 
What’s New Department , The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
12, Man., giving the key number shown at the end of each item, as— (17). 


Sideline 
Turned Hobby 


Emile TJlliac 
showing one of the 
remaining chinchillas . 

It takes 140 
of these animals to 
make a full-length coat. 


[Guide photo 
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GUARANTEED 


you will find it handy for tying things. 
Just pull the length you need out of 
your pocket, and tear it off with your 
fingers as you tear cloth (no knife 
needed). It is surprisingly strong, 
looks better than twine or string, and 
lasts well.—W.F.S., N.J. V 

Handy Fence Kit 
Here is a handy way to carry your 
tools, nails and staples when you are 
working on 

BfLICUT FOR HANDLE fences . Xake twQ 

discarded ele¬ 
vator scoops, 
place them side 
,. by side, and drill 
a couple of holes 
fj through the inner 
1 1 sides. Then use a 
y belt, with a hole 

elevator sews cut through it J1 to 
serve as a handle, 

and bolt this between the two scoops, 
You can use one scoop for nails, and 
the other for staples, with the tools 
in either of them.—S.J.G., Alta. V 


Grain Bin Ventilator 

I have been using a grain bin venti¬ 
lator, which I made very cheaply, and 

_I find it satisfac- 

^ tory. Taking an 

insecticide can, or 
CzSmtflSiF* J similar container, 
I removed the 
ends, and then 
cut the can diag¬ 
onally as shown 
in the sketch. This 
provided two ven¬ 
tilators, one for 
each end of the 
bin. The edges had to be bent out¬ 
ward at a right-angle, so that each 
ventilator could be nailed to the bin. 
I also cut holes, approximately 5" by 
4", right in the peak at each end of 
the bin, so that water would not run 
into the top of the ventilators, and 
then put screen wire over the holes 
to keep birds out. The ventilators 
could then be nailed over the 
screened holes.—B.L., Sask. V 


BOLTS 


REMOVE ENDS-CUT AS 


SHOWN 


Does “Doing-it-Yourself” give you 

Monday morning 
lameness? 

Here’s relief—fast! 


Every farm workshop 
needs these basic 
Black Diamond files: 

Mill Files. Files like 
the versatile mill file, 
shown at right, are 
for all smoothing and 
sharpening jobs. The 
most popular sizes 
are 8'', 10" and 12" 
lengths. 

Triangular Files. 

Slim, Extra Slim and 
Double Extra Slim 
Tapers are designed 
for sharpening all 
types of handsaws 
and may also be used 
on farm machinery. 

Your hardware 
dealer can recom¬ 
mend a Black Dia¬ 
mond file for any 
smoothing or sharp¬ 
ening job. 

FREE TO FARMERS- 

"Files for the Farm." 47 
pages, dozens of illustra¬ 
tions on uses and care of 
files. Please write: 

Nicholson File Company 
of Canada Ltd. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


• When a weekend’s cabinet work 
brings stiff, aching muscles, rub on 
Absorbine Jr. 

This Absorbine Jr. treatment is so 
fast and soothing because it helps 
stimulate the blood flow at the point 
of application to bring you wonder¬ 
ful warmth and comfort. Over 60 
years a standby, Absorbine Jr. gives 
safe, long-lasting relief from pain. 
Get it—wherever drugs are sold. 


Tubeless Tire 

Here is a home-made tubeless tire 
suitable for feed 
carts, harrow 
drawbars, or 
other light duties. 

All you need is a 
truck tire and a 
fencing couple of worn 
one - way disks. 

Clamp the tire 

between the disks with a heavy bolt, 
and bolt or weld one disk to a suit¬ 
able hub. Good truck tires, used this 
way, can carry 250 to 300 pounds.— 
O.N., Sask. V 

Secure Clothesline 

If a hole bored in the clothesline 
_ support is over- 

sized, and allows 
"--fTjv--. the knotted end 

^of the line to slip 

h SoSfcL^KUNEthrough when 
1 JJf when hole is there is any 


CLAMP TIRE 
BETWEEN 
OLD HARROW 
DISCS 
TO MAKE 
'TUBELESS” 


TIRE 


can build units mflteSfirwJTl 
with bracing to ; ' ] \ )' 

hold them up-l lfj| |jj|| \ 

right. Study ther?®P|$$ 
sketch carefully 
and you will see 

that you need a 6°-»8 on ioo ft. off en ce 

8' base, and then a brace from that 
onto the fence. About 6 or 8 of these 
will secure 100' of fencing, but you 
will also need an anchor at each end 
of the fence.—O.B., Alta. V 

Padlocking a Door 

This is a sure and quick way to fix 
a padlock on any door. Use two eye 
screws — one for 
the door and the I 
other on the cas- i 

• ., . i VI" 1 ’ l\ 

ing, positioned so (gsprgtf V jl 

that they fit one ! I 

on top of the |K 

other when the "‘*1 

door is closed. ( 

When you slip! "1 I 

the padlock [| 
through the two padlock and screw- 
eyes, the screws ^ 5 S * FELY L0CK 5228 
cannot be turned. This can' be used 
for large jobs like doors, but with 
small screws, it is also handy for tool¬ 
boxes, small chests and the like.— 
H.S., Mich. V 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


ABSORBINE JR 


Washline Pulleys 

• If you are hav- 
. ing trouble with 

jr a ' aaa ==a aa= ^ your washline 

SECOND PULLEY getting tangled 
prevents clothes on windy days, 

LINE TANGLING 


Not temporary relief, but permanent 
year-in, year-out service with a 
DIAMOND 3T Unit. Periodic checks 
of salt supply is all that’s required. 

Four sizes. Eight capacities. Com¬ 
pletely guaranteed. 

OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER CO. (Canada) LTD. 

BRANDON (Dept. C> MANITOBA 


here’s the ans¬ 
wer. Fix an ad¬ 
ditional pulley 
about 2’ below the regular one at the 
far end. This keeps the wires well 
apart.—J.S.W., Man. V 

Ribbon for Tying 

Don’t throw the old typewriter rib¬ 
bons away. Put one in your pocket, 
still on the reel, and whenever you are 
working around the garden or shop, 


Metallic Rooting 
Aluminum or Galvanized 

Multiple Ribbed for both Roofing and 
Siding. 39 disposable lengths from 5 ft. 
to 24 ft. 36 ins. covering 32 ins. Send 
roof measurements for free estimate 
and illustrated folder giving full infor¬ 
mation. Samples on request. Also flat 
aluminum and galvanized in coils. Also 
clapboard siding aluminum and galvan¬ 
ized. 

ANT. GONNEVILLE 

MANUFACTURING 

Dept. 3, Charette, Que. 
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Here's finger-tip HYDRAULIC CONTROL 
for ANY IMPLEMENT. . . 

with tractor 
I moving OR 
I standing 


|RA UU c SYSTEM 


Continued from page 11 


% There’s a 


ing that used to take so much energy 
and time. A lot of youngsters who 
might’ve headed for the city to es¬ 
cape the pitchfork, water bucket and 
tin bathtub, will probably stay on 
the farm now because the folks 
decided to install a few of these 
electrical “hired men.” V 


Circuit breakers are favored for this 
because they can take momentary 
surges of current and not cut out. 

Although a good motor will stand up 
to 50 per cent overload for some time 
before it burns out, this practice is 
not recommended. Best way to pre¬ 
vent excessive heating caused by over¬ 
load is to install a thermal breaker 
type of switch. The heater element 
for this comes in various sizes and 
must be selected for motor current 
rating (see name plate) and your type 
of operation. As a safeguard, it will 
pay to have a trouble chart tacked to IN SEASON 
the wall above to refer to if the motor 
acts up. 

T HE question of overloading brings ma inly 
up another factor—is your farm 
wired to handle the new loads im¬ 
posed by electric motors? A lot of the 
older places were wired for lights and 
nothing else. But the owners soon 
foujid they couldn’t go on indefinitely 
hooking new motors and appliances 
into the same old line. While on the 
matter of safety, you might consider 
buying a completely enclosed motor, 
especially if it is to be mounted in a 
dusty location. 

To comply with fire insurance regu¬ 
lations for electrical wiring on farms 
there are certain rules you must fol¬ 
low. If you do your own wiring, you 
must be the owner and resident, wire 
according to the Canadian Electrical 
Code, (you can probably get a copy 
from your local power company), and 
have your work inspected. On the 
other hand, if you hire a licensed elec¬ 
trician he will handle inspection 
details, and inspection fees will be in¬ 
cluded in his charges. 

W HAT about power costs once 
your motor is installed? A com¬ 
mon rural rate is around two cents 
per kilowatt hour (two cents for 1,000 
watts of power delivered for one 
hour), plus a service charge of two or 
three dollars, based on transformer 
size and length of transmission line. 

Actual operating costs for any instal¬ 
lation can be calculated by taking the 
number of watts expended, multiplied 
by the number of hours needed to 
complete that particular job, divided 
by 1,000. The result is multiplied by 
your local per kilowatt-hour rate. 

In terms of work done on the farm, 
one kilowatt hour will pump 1,000 
gallons of water from a shallow well, 
milk 20 cows, incubate 25 eggs, sep¬ 
arate 2,000 pounds of milk, run a 
ventilator fan for five hours, or stoke 
a quarter-ton of coal into your fur¬ 
nace. For your wife, it will wash 70 
pounds of clothes, cook a meal, run 
an iron for two hours and a vacuum 
cleaner for 3 hours, toast bread for 
8 breakfasts, percolate 40 cups of 
coffee, and-make 30 waffles. Where 
else can you get '2 cents’ worth of 
labor to equal that? 

Farm motor makers provide power 
units for almost any chore you can 
mention. Motor-driven pipeline 
milkers, barn cleaners, pressure pump 
systems, unloaders and grain augers, 
have done away with back-breaking 
chores of hauling, forking and shovel- 


Your need — if you keep livestock — 
is the most productive livestock 
possible at the lowest cost per gallon 
of milk, per pound of meat, or per 
dozen eggs! "Miracle” Feeds produce 
those results. Every bag in the bam 
is like money in the bank! 


Continued from page 15 


j 22% Calf Starter • 18% Calf Grower 
14% Dry and Freshening Ration 
16% Dairy Feed • 18% Dairy Feed 


on low-lying, wet land that is 
inclined to be saline. 

A LTHOUGH this article has dealt 
chiefly with the relative feed 
value <of grasses, it would be incom¬ 
plete if some mention was not made 
of alfalfa. It is a general recommenda¬ 
tion in Western Canada that grasses 
be seeded in mixture with alfalfa for 
both hay and pasture production. The 
yield of a grass-alfalfa mixture is 
about twice as much as that of the 
grass alone. In addition, the protein 
content of the fodder is increased by 
60 to 100 per cent. 

In an experiment in which grasses 
were grown with alfalfa, and without, 
the percentage protein of the forage 
clipped for pasture in the fifth crop 
year was as follows: Crested wheat- 
grass, alone—12.6, with alfalfa—20.3; 
intermediate wheatgrass, alone—13.9, 
with alfalfa—20.2; bromegrass, alone— 
14.1, with alfalfa-17.3; Russian wild 
ryegrass, alone — 14.3, with alfalfa — 
20 . 2 . 

When the forage was cut for hay 
about the end of June the protein 
content was much lower. Taking the 
grasses in the same order as above, 
the respective protein percentages of 
the cut grasses grown alone and with 
alfalfa were as follows: 5.9 and 10.9; 
6.6 and 11.1; 6.3 and 9.0; and 9.4 
and 14.7. 

It can be seen from the tests that 
growing a grass-alfalfa mixture in 
place of grass alone, improves the 
quality of the pasture substantially. 
Actually grazing experiments have 
proved that animals gain much better 
on grass-alfalfa mixture pastures than 
on straight grass pastures. Moreover, 
the carrying capacity of the grass- 
alfalfa pastures is at least twice as 
great as that of straight grass pastures. 
In the Prairie region it has been found 
that the inclusion of alfalfa seed at 
the rate of one pound per acre, with 
grass seed, is sufficient to maintain 
the productivity and quality of the 
pasture, and yet cause very little 
trouble from bloat. 

Grass-alfalfa mixtures have proved 
to be a dependable source of high- 
quality fodder, even in drier years, 
and can play a major role in building 
up feed reserves so vital to a stable 
livestock industry. 

(Dr. Heinrichs is officer-in-charge, 
Forage Section, Canada Department 
of Agriculture Experimental Farm, 
Swift Current, Sask.—ed.) V 


Brood Sow Ration 
Early Weaning Pig Starter 
Hog Starter 

Weaning and Growing Ration 
Hog Grower • Hog Finisher 


Chick Starter • Growing Mash 
Laying Mash • Hatching Mash 
Poultry & Turkey Finisher 
Evergreen Poultry Pellets 
Broiler Crumbles 
Broiler Finisher Crumbles 
Miratone 


POULTRY 

FEEDS 


Generally Speaking . . . 

no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 


No need to de-clutch or shift gears to 
operate hydraulic controls of loaders, 
(^5®.dozers, plows and other equipment 
vTm \ with the M & W Live-POW’R Hydrau- 

\W/ 'sjp 1 lie System . . . it’s direct-engine driven 
— independent of both clutch and 
power take-off shaft. 

This complete, ready-to-install system gives you continuous two- 
way or one-way hydraulic control for both mounted and trailing 
implements at any tractor speed. High speed pump has output of 
12 gallons per minute at 1250 lbs. per sq. inch — saves you up to 
40% of time and effort. It’s available for most popular tractors. 
Write for free literature. 

Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd., Crain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd., 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. Box 1184 < Regina, Sask. 

287S St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. ALBERTA A BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. Box 351. Calc’.r;, Alta. 
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IS YOUR WEED PROBLEM HERE?—SOLVE IT WITH ESTERON 99 

Yes — you’ll find esteron 99* your most mixes easily even in hard water, sprays weed-killing chemicals for any job on your 
effective answer to any tough weed problem uniformly without settling in the tank or farm. Ask him about other Dow products 
in grain fields, corn and pastures. Even on clogging nozzles and won’t freeze in lowest such as dowpon* for effective control of 
toughies like thistles and buckwheat, winter storage temperatures. Next time quack grass, NOVON* to clean up all vegeta- 
ESTERON 99 out-performs old fashioned you’re in town, see your Dow dealer and tion around your buildings and reddon 
weed killers. Because it’s low volatile, this ask him for new, effective, easy-to-use for any brush-killing job. Your Dow dealer 
new, advanced weed killer lessens hazard esteron 99 or esteron 99 concentrate, can also supply mcp and Sodium tca for 
to nearby sensitive crops, esteron 99 Your Dow dealer has a complete line of weed control in flax. trademark 



DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED (CALGARY* MONTREAL, SARNIA, TORONTO* WINNIPEG 
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GERANIUMS 

18 VARIETIES 25c 

A gorgeous seed collection con¬ 
taining Dazzling Scarlet, Flame 
Red, Brick Red, Crimson, 
Maroon, Vermilion, Scarlet, 
Salmon, Cerise, Orange-Red, 
Salmon-Pink, Bright Pink, Peach, 
Blush Rose, White, Blotched, Var¬ 
iegated, Margined. Easy to grow 
from seed and often bloom 90 
days after planting. (Pkt 25tf) (2 
for 45 <t) postpaid. Plant now. 
GERANIUM OFFER: 1 pkt as 
above and 5 pkts of other Choice 
Houseplant Seeds, all different 
and easily grown in house. 
Value $1.55, all for $1.00 postpaid. 

rpcc BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
I II C C NURSERY BOOK FOR 1958 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE 

GEORGETOWN, OUT. 


Continued from page 13 

THE OTHER OIL 


The price has been 3 cents and up¬ 
wards per pound. 

The main reason for the remarkable 
build-up in the crop has been the 
grain surplus in the West, but it also 
happens to be a crop that will grow 
anywhere on the Prairies, although 
best in the moister areas in the north¬ 
ern part. The big question is how far 
rapeseed can go to reduce the deficit 
in vegetable oils and meals on the 
home market. Some say that it could 
go practically all the way, once it has 


overcome some doubts that appear to 
hold back processors and consumers. 
This is a sweeping statement, but 
there is some truth behind it. 

As an edible oil, rapeseed is being 
shipped from the West into Quebec 
for blending in salad oils. In Sas¬ 
katoon, this month, it will start to be 
sold in stores as a shortening and salad 
oil, and if it goes well, it will mean a 
big advance for western farmers. 
There is also a chance that eastern 
processors may accept it for margarine 



call him Gus Gits is a regular-type fire-breathing 
dragon who has been put to use by George McGuffin, enterprising 

homeowner. George wanted to save money, so he installed Gus in the 
basement and trained him to breathe his fire into a specially constructed 
funnel arrangement, and so provide heat for the house. 

Although George’s idea is quite novel, we can think of an easier way to save. 
You simply open a Savings Account at Imperial Bank of Canada, 
and deposit regularly. 

Why don’t you start 



fife, 

next pay day? 
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production. Margarine is a bad word 
in many parts of the agricultural com¬ 
munity, but since margarine exists, it 
would do no harm to produce it from 
Canadian oils. 

If there is rapeseed oil production, 
there must be an outlet for the rape- 
seed meal, otherwise the market be¬ 
comes thoroughly uneconomical. Feed¬ 
ing trials with rapeseed meal have 
shown that it is satisfactory as one- 
quarter to one-third of the protein 
supplement for growing and finishing 
hogs. Sheep also have done well on a 
ration including rapeseed meal. 

For poultry, rapeseed meal can re¬ 
place soybean meal completely in 
feeding laying birds. Rapeseed meal is 
also satisfactory for growing birds from 
9 weeks of age to maturity. It may 
be satisfactory before 9 weeks, but 
it has not been tested.sufficiently to 
be recommended yet. 

Here is a crop that is spreading 
fast, and is in urgent need of more 
research. It is not known for sure what 
effects different varieties have on its 
uses, although it is certain that there 
are differences. The stage is set for a 
thorough investigation, and there is 
now a valuable tool to provide some 
of the answers for plant breeders and 
other research workers. It is called 
vapor-phase chromatography. 

In this apparatus, a minute quantity 
of oil is forced through a spiral tube 
by helium, and subjected to a high 
temperature. The fatty acid contents 
separate out, always in the same 
sequence, and the position and per¬ 
centage of each is recorded automati¬ 
cally. In this way, each fatty acid is 
identified and its amount measured 
within IV 2 hours, compared with the 
2 weeks needed for the same job 
through distillation. It can analyze 
any vegetable oil. 

This process, now in use at the 
Prairie Regional Laboratory of the 
National Research Council, can accel¬ 
erate the breeding of the right varieties 
for edible and industrial purposes. It 
can help to discover what is required 
of rapeseed, and other vegetable oils, 
to increase their use in Canada. 

One question to be answered con¬ 
cerns erucic acid, the level of which 
varies between 20 and 80 per cent in 
rapeseed. A low erucic acid content is 
preferable for edible oils, but it could 
be that high erucio acid might have 
definite advantages for industrial pur¬ 
poses, if more were known about it. 
Another question is what effect the 
method of extracting oil has on rape- 
seed meal. It may be that high tem¬ 
peratures in the expeller method could 
be harmful to the meal, while the 
solvent extraction would not. 

There is a promising field of re¬ 
search into rapeseed as an additive for 
motor oils to reduce engine wear. 
Agricultural engineers have been com¬ 
paring motors running with and with¬ 
out rapeseed oil. Ry using radioactive 
piston rings, any fragments worn off 
the rings can be recorded automati¬ 
cally, with the help of a Geiger 
counter, as they are circulated by the 
oil. After running the test for a year, 
it was found that 10 per cent rapeseed 
oil added to regular motor oil reduced 
wear by 60 to 80 per cent, and by 10 
to 40 per cent with a premium oil. , 

The need for increased research into } 
rapeseed, both in the field and the! 
laboratory, is made all the more urgent 
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Soybean oil pours from filter press. 


by the fact that the crop can be in¬ 
creased very rapidly. Only 15 pounds 
of seed per acre can give yields of 
600 to 2,000 pounds per acre. With 
that kind of result, and rapeseed’s 
adaptability over such a vast area in 
the West, it is not hard to imagine a 
million or more acres in this crop 
before too long. 

Safflower 

C ANADA’S newest oil seed crop, 
safflower has long been the source 
of a red pigment used extensively in 
cosmetics, but it has found favor re¬ 
cently as an oil crop. About 15,000 
acres of safflower—the first commercial 
crop in Canada — was grown in the 
Medicine Hat-Milk River district of 
Alberta last year. Sown on dry land, it 
was reported to have reached the 
blossom Stage at the end of July. 
There was no disease, and yields 
ranged from 200 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre. The contract price was 2.5 cents 
per pound. 

Although this may seem to be a 
poor return per acre, crops which 
went as high as 1,000 pounds realized 
$25, which is not far below the return 
from an acre of wheat. However, the 
wheat grower would be able to turn 
only a small portion of this into cash 
at Wheat Board prices, or to dispose 
of it on a grain-barter basis at a greatly 
reduced price. There was no glut of 
safflower, and the farmer got his 
money in the fall. 

Future yields are expected to be 
bigger as farmers become familiar 
with the handling of safflower, and 
learn the best seeding rates. The price 
per pound is also expected to rise a 
bit this coming fall. 

Meanwhile, businessmen in southern 
Alberta are planning to build a $2 
million plaftt at Lethbridge for proc¬ 
essing safflower and other oils. 

Results have been too erratic in 
other parts of Western Canada for saf¬ 
flower to be recommended outside the 
present growing area. Safflower be¬ 
longs to the thistle family. The seed is 
smooth, and white to cream in color, 
with a shape resembling the sunflower 
seed, and size similar to barley. The 
oil content varies from 25 to 37 per 
cent. It requires a long season to 
mature. 

The oil goes principally to the paint 
and varnish industries, and it has an 
advantage over linseed because it is 
colorless and does not yellow with 
age. It is also regarded as an edible 


oil. The meal is comparable to other 
protein concentrates in livestock feeds. 

Flaxseed 

C ANADA’S biggest oil seed crop by 
far is flaxseed. There were 3.5 
million acres of it last year, but 
through hot, dry weather, and severe 
outbreaks of aster yellows and wilt, 
the yield was around 23 million 
bushels, instead of the expected 
record. Prices in 1957 began at around 
$3.22 a bushel, fell to $2.38, and rose 
later to $2.94. A reduction in the U.S. 
crop, has made the export situation 
favorable to Canada. 


As a drying oil, linseed has long 
been used for paint, varnish and lin¬ 
oleum manufacture. Since World War 
II, linseed has been in direct compe¬ 
tition with soybean oil and synthetics 
in paint. A demand for light pastel 
shades has tended to operate against 
linseed, which has an after-yellowing 
effect owing to its linolenic acid con¬ 
tent. It is also not as easy for the do- 
it-yourself man to apply as some of 
the newer paints are. However, linseed 
is still holding its place' in outside 
paints, varnishes and linoleums. 

The oil has not been acceptable for 
edible purposes, owing to what is 
known as flavor reversion, but the 
meal finds a strong market in livestock 
feeds. Large exports are the backbone 
of Canadian flaxseed production. 
About 75 per cent of the crop goes for 
export, mainly to Western Europe. 


Sunflowers 

T HE chief source of vegetable oil 
in the Soviet Union is the sun¬ 
flower. In Canada, the acreage is com¬ 
paratively small, amounting to 35,000 
acres last year in southern Manitoba’s 
“banana belt.” Nevertheless, there is 
a very good market for sunflower oil, 
as liquid shortening and salad oil, and 
for canned foods. The meal makes a 
high protein livestock feed. 

The yield in 1957 was around 17 
million pounds, all of which was sold 
to the co-operative plant at Altona, 
where the initial payment was 4 cents 
a pound. In view of the present de¬ 
mand, it could be that 45,000 acres 
of sunflowers would not be excessive. 
The seed yields around 25 per cent 
oil, and the yield per acre averages 
750 to 800 pounds. There is a possi¬ 
bility that a new rust-resistant hybrid 
may be available within the next two 
years, which could be adaptable over 
a wider area than present varieties. 

In this brief look at the vegetable 
oils of Canada, an attempt has been 
made to report the situation frankly. 
With strong export markets and well 
adapted crops, the prospect is excel¬ 
lent at the present time. However, it 
would be unwise to overlook the fact 
that world markets are always uncer¬ 
tain, even in such an essential com¬ 
modity as vegetable oil. While culti¬ 
vating these markets, let it not be 
forgotten that Canada imports 70 per 
cent of its vegetable oil needs. This 
provides the best hope for increased 
production of oil seeds in the future. 

As has been pointed out, a lot of 
good work in research and production 
has been finding new markets for 
seeds, oils and meals, but there is still 
plenty of room for more active encour¬ 
agement of those, in all sectors of the 
industry, who are striving to keep 
Canadian soybeans, rapeseed, saf¬ 
flower, flax and sunflowers on the 
move toward new goals. V 



Photo: research test to determine the work capacity oi people with 
impaired hearts. 

Life Insurance aids 
Heart Foundation 

Many people are making good recoveries from 
severe heart attacks. New advances in medical 
science and surgery are saving their lives. How¬ 
ever, many more lives may be saved if, through 
research, the causes of heart disease can be 
determined. 

Research of this nature is a long range project. 
It requires highly trained workers and the most 
modern equipment. These cost money. 

Last year, with timely financial assistance 
from the Life Insurance Companies, the National 
Heart Foundation of Canada began to correlate 
and step up the tempo of research into the causes 
of heart disease. 

This is just one of many ways in which 
the Life Insurance Companies in Canada are 
encouraging medical research that vaill help 
Canadians live longer and more happily. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

L-757C 
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Canada’s low-priced 

Farm Pickup 


.with Modern Short-Stroke Six 


Savings don’t stop with the low, low 
initial cost of the 58 Ford Farm 
Pickup. For Ford gives you the oil 
and gas savings of modern Short- 
Stroke Six design. Maintenance costs 
are low, and of course Ford trade- 


in value is traditionally high. Surveys 
prove that Ford Trucks last longer! 
From initial cost to trade-in time, 
you’re dollars ahead with a modern 
58 Ford Pickup! Get behind the wheel 
and see for yourself. 


NO. 1 IN MODERN POWER 

Powerful, more rugged engines. Ford offers 
economical Short-Stroke design in both 
Six and V-8 for greater efficiency, 
better performance, longer life. 


*. 

. 
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F-100 Styleside Pickup 


RD TRUCKS COST LESS 

LESS TO OWN... LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER.TOO! 


FO 


m 


o 


New 58 Styleside Pickup. Modern, 
extra roomy body is standard at 
no extra cost. 63^, 8 or 9-foot 
bodies available. Short Stroke Six 
or V-8 engines. 


SEE YOUR 


/ 


k 


DEALER 
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Continued from page 16 

HERBICIDES FOR 1958 


WESTERN CANADA 

Group 1 consists of the most sus¬ 
ceptible weed, wild mustard, which 
can usually be controlled with 3 to 5 
oz. per acre of 2,4-D or MCPA. The 
second group consists of susceptible 
annuals, such as lamb’s quarters, rag¬ 
weeds and stinkweed, which usually 
require 4 to 7 oz. per acre for their 
control. Group 3 consists of the mod¬ 
erately susceptible weeds, including 
cocklebur and Russian pigweed, which 
can usually be controlled with 6 to 9 
oz. of chemical per acre. The fourth 
group consists of the so-called hard- 
to-kill weeds like buckwheat, Canada, 
sow and Russian thistle. These are 
generally considered to be moderately 
resistant weed^ and under adverse 
conditions or advancing growth, can 
become highly resistant. However, if 
treated early, these weeds can be con¬ 
trolled with 9 to 14 oz. of 2,4-D or 
MCPA per acre. The fifth and final 
group consists mainly of perennial 
weeds of which generally only the top 
growth is controlled. Rates as high as 
12 to 20 oz. of chemical per acre are 
recommended. 

The lower rates suggested for each 
of the 5 groups are recommended 
where ideal spraying conditions exist. 
The higher rates are suggested when: 

• Spraying is done during advanced 
growth stages of the weeds. 

• Conditions are dry. 

• Crops are heavily infested with 
weeds. 

• Amine or sodium salt formulations 
are used. 

It should be remembered that when 
2,4-D or MCPA are applied in a dust 
carrier, it is generally advisable to use 
up to one-third more acid per acre 
than the rate recommended in a water 
spray. 

B UT of course a decision on dosage 
must be coupled with ones on 
which of the formulations of these 
two chemicals is most suitable, and on 
whether to use 2,4-D or MCPA. 

Here is a quick review of the points 
to consider, in connection with these 
questions: 

2,4-D is obtainable as an ester or as 
an amine, and may be applied as 
spray or dust. Esters are in wider use 


than amines because they are rather 
more effective on harder-to-kill weeds, 
and they are quicker acting and not 
affected by rain. Amines, on the other 
hand, are less harsh on crops that are 
inclined to be sensitive to 2,4-D. 

The choice between using a spray 
or a dust must be made by the user. 
Sprays are said to be more effective 
where hard - to - kill weeds are en¬ 
countered. They are also said to give 
a more even coverage, to be less haz¬ 
ardous to nearby susceptible growth, 
and to be cheaper to apply because 
less acid per acre is needed to do the 
job. Dusts on the other hand appeal to 
farmers where water is difficult to ob¬ 
tain, in areas where hazard to neigh¬ 
boring crops is at a minimum, and 
where larger acreages can be treated 
daily—which may offset the additional 
cost of the dust over the spray. 

MCPA is less harsh to crops sensi¬ 
tive to 2,4-D and provides rather more 
latitude in the timing of applications 
than does 2,4-D. It comes, of course, 
in 3 formulations—sodium salt, amine 
and ester. The sodium salt is used for 
weed control in peas, alfalfa, clover 
(except sweet clover), as well as 
cereal crops and flax. MCPA ester 
provides somewhat better control of 
harder-to-kill weeds, but is more in¬ 
jurious to peas and other legumes than 
the sodium salt. The amine form has 
an intermediate effect on weeds and 
crops, in that it does not appear as 
safe to use on peas and other legumes 
as the sodium salt. 

MCPA appears to be more effective 
than 2,4-D for the control of Canada 
thistle, hoary cress, tall or meadow 
buttercup and hemp nettle. However, 
it is less effective than 2,4-D on such 
weeds as sow thistle, Russian thistle 
and wild buckwheat. For most other 
weeds both herbicides seem to do an 
equally effective job of killing. 

It should be noted that when high 
rates of chemical are used, some crop 
injury is frequently observed. This is 
particularly true when 2,4-D is used 
on oats and flax. For maximum safety 
it is suggested that MCPA be used on 
these two crops. Wheat and barley are 
quite tolerant to 2,4-D, especially be¬ 
tween the 3-leaf and shot blade stages. 
However, when weed growth makes 
it advisable to treat wheat and barley 


Summary of Herbicide Recommendations for Field Crops 

Recommended rates of applying 2,4-D and MCPA in water spray for the post-emergence 
control of weeds. Figures in table are ounces acid equivalent per acre. 


Weed Weed Weed Weed Weed 

Group Group Group Group Group 

Crop Formulation I II III IV V 

2,4-D 

Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Ester 3 to 4 4 to 6 6 to 8 (9 to 12) (12 to 16) 

Corn . Amine 4 to 5 5 to 7 7 to 9 (10 to 14) (15 to 20) 

*Oats .. Amine 4 to 5 5 to 7 (7 to 9) 

♦Flax. Ester 3 to 4 (4 to 6) (6 to 8) 

Amine 4 to 5 (5 to 7) (7 to 9) 

MCPA 

Oats (Wheat, Barley, Rye Ester 3 to 4 4 to 6 6 to 8 (9 to 12) (12 to 16) 

and Corn) .- Amine 4 to 5 5 to 7 7 to 9 (10 to 14) (15 to 20) 

Sodium salt 5 to 6 6 to 8 8 to 10 (11 to 15) (15 to 20) 

Flax . . Ester 3 to 4 4 to 6 (6 to 8) (9 to 12) 

* Amine 4 to 5 5 to 7 (7 to 9) (10 to 14) 

Sodium salt 5 to 6 6 to 8 (8 to 10) (12 to 15) 


**Alfalfa, Red and Alsike Amine 4 to 5 

Clover and Peas . Sodium salt 5 to 6 

\*For emergency use only. Considerable damage to the crop yield can be expected, par- 
' ticularly where the heavier rates (in brackets) are used. 

♦♦-.If MCPA amine is used on these crops a higher volume of water (15 to 20 gallons per 
acre) is recommended. 

Source: Western Section, National Weed Committee. 



One sprayer (or every spraying job 


Model 5207-ETR2 
7 gallons per minute 
400 pounds pressure 
100- or 200-gallon tank 
Engine drive or PTO 


SPff/SYER 


Fitted with Myers 21' Du-All boom, 
the GP is ideal for low-pressure 
spraying of weed killers on pastures 
and field crops. 


Plenty of pressure for effective ap¬ 
plication of pesticides to trees with 
Myers high pressure gun. 


The GP is a handy emergency fire¬ 
fighting unit. Produces effective fog 
for smothering flames or shoots a 
long-distance stream. 


The GP delivers plenty of pressure 
for removing mud and grime from 
equipment for easier, faster and 
better year-around maintenance. 



In coops, barns and other buildings 
the GP comes in handy for fly and 
other pest control. Can also be used 
to apply whitewash. 


Keep livestock free of profit-robbing 
parasites. The Myers GP delivers 
the pressure necessary for effective 
pesticide penetration. 





WRITE TODAY FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST MYERS SPRAYER DEALER. 


Myers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 2201 Orange St„ Ashland, Ohio 

Kitchener, Canada U 



tsiipi 

m put 


among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM¬ 
POUND. A stimulat¬ 


ing expectorant. Acts on throat and 
bronchial tubes to hasten relief. Used 


by world-famous horsemen for 55 years. 
At drug stores. Spohn Medical Co., 


Goshen, Ind. 



Does BLADDER 
WEAKNESS 

MAKE YOU FEEL OLD 

TORONTO—Special: Thanks to new, 
scientific laboratory formulation, thou¬ 
sands of men and women now escape 
feeling old, tired, irritable and depressed 
from losing sleep and worrying about 
“Bladder Weakness”—too frequent, 
burning and itching urination, Bed Wet¬ 
ting, Getting Up Nights—or Strong 
Cloudy Urine, due to common Kidney or 
Bladder Irritations, which often result 
in secondary Backache, Headache, Rheu¬ 
matic Pains and Nervousness. In such 
cases New Improved CYSTEX usually 
gives quick, calming relief by combating 
irritating germs in acid urine; and by 
relaxing, analgesic pain relief. Over a 
billion CYSTEX tablets used—proves 
safety and success for young and old. 
Get Laboratory Tested and Certified 
CYSTEX at druggist today. See how 
much better you feel tomorrow. 
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when quite young, MCPA is the safer 
chemical to use. 

While crop injury can occur, it will 
frequently be offset by a higher rela¬ 
tive yield from a less weedy crop. 

Whichever chemical treatment is 
used, it should be timed to eradicate 
weeds while they are still young, and 
before they have damaged the crop. 

Sodium TCA (Sodium Trichlor- 
acetate). Up to the present time the 
main use for this chemical has been 
to control green foxtail (wild millet) 
in flax, peas and sugar beets. Almost 
complete control of the weed is given 


when 4 to 6 lb. of acid are applied to 
infested flax or peas during a period 
extending from the emergence of 
green foxtail, until it has reached 2 in. 
in height. On sugar beets, pre-emer¬ 
gence treatment gives most favorable 
results. Band treatment is possible on 
sugar beets, thereby greatly reducing 
the cost. 

TCA is also used for the eradication 
of established patches of couchgrass. 
Quite good control has been achieved 
following the application of 80 to 100 
lb. of acid per acre without tillage, or 
half this amount when combined with 
tillage. Residual effect of the chemical 


disappears in from 2 to 3 months after 
application. 

Dalapon (sodium 2,2 dichloropro- 
pronate). This chemical may be classi¬ 
fied as a grass-killer, somewhat similar 
to TCA. Its main use to date has been 
in the control of couchgrass patches. 
Rates required are considerably lower 
than with TCA, and residual toxicity 
is somewhat less. Dalapon appears to 
be safe for grass control under trees, 
such as field or farm shelterbelts, but 
more experimental trials are needed 
before it can be recommended for this 
purpose. It is being extensively tested 
for wild oat control in sugar beets. 





CD A pHOSPHMl 


NORTHWEST FERTILIZED 


Fertilizer has proven itself in modern pasture 
management! In tests on light, sandy soils, Ammo¬ 
nium Phosphate (16-20-0) was applied at the rate of 
200 lbs. per acre without tillage or reseeding. The 
result - a yield increase of 3550 lbs. of dry matter 
per acre! Consider these additional advantages: 
Increased protein content in your grass and forage 
crops! Legume maintained in hay mixture . . . pro¬ 
viding hay of higher food value and giving future 
crops the benefit of nitrogen retention. Take steps 
now to lower the cost of producing each pound of 
beef . each gallon of milk. Fertilize and profit 
with high analysis NORTHWEST! 


Look for the name 
NORTHWEST 
. . a complete family 
of high analysis 
fertilizers 


11-48-0 AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 


16-20-0 AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE-SUIPHATE 


27-14-0 AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE 


24:20-0 AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE 


33.5-0-0 AMMONIUM NITRATE (Nitro-Cubes) 


NORTHWEST 

Nitro-Chemicals Ltd. 


northwest 


MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA, CANADA 

THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY (1943) LIMITED • UNITED GRAIN 
GROWERS LIMITED • PIONEER GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED • NATIONAL GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED • FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


ORDER NOW FROM 


where in tests to date it has shown 
real promise. A mixture of dalapon 
and 2,4-D ester will give excellent 
control of bulrushes and cattails in 
ditches, sloughs, etc. 

IPC (Isopropyl - N - phenyl carba¬ 
mate). A selective grass-type weed 
killer, it has given good control of wild 
oats in sugar beets, peas, rapeseed, 
and sunflowers when applied to the 
soil. Since it kills wild oats as they 
germinate, it must be in the vicinity < 
of the germinating seed. It is recom¬ 
mended that IPC be sprayed directly 
to the soil at 4 to 6 lb. per acre, and 
immediately disked or rototilled into 
the soil to a depth of 2 or 3 inches 
before seeding the crop. In sugar 4 
beets and sunflowers, band treatment ' 
is possible, thereby greatly reducing 
the cost. It should be noted that IPC 
is not safe to use in cereal crops or 
flax. 

Cl PC (Isopropyl-N-3-chorophenyl 1 
carbamate). This chemical sometimes 
called Chloro IPC, is similar to IPC. 
However, it has a somewhat longer 
residual action and controls somi 
grasses and a wide range of broad¬ 
leaved weeds. CIPC, at 6 to 8 lb. per 
acre, is now being used effectively for \ 
pre-emergence weed control in sun- f 
flowers, onions, spinach, and several 
other horticultural crops. It is also 
effective as a post-emergence spray 
for chickweed control in lawns and 
flower beds. 

ATA (3 - Amino - 1,2,4-triazole) has 
shown considerable promise for Can- ^ 
ada thistle control on non-crop land. 
Best results on this weed have been 
obtained where 6 to 9 lb. of ATA per 
acre have been sprayed just before 
bud stage. Where this is not possible, 
the thistle should be mowed and the , 
regrowth sprayed. Further treatment , 
may be necessary the following year. f 


ATA is also the best known treat¬ 
ment for the control of poison ivy. It 
has been registered in Canada for the 
control of couchgrass, hoary cress, 
horsetail, leafy spurge, sow thistle, 
toad flax, western snowberry, poison 
oak, whiteash and cattail. 

Experiments are being continued by 
the university and government scien¬ 
tists to determine its effectiveness for 
these purposes. 

It should be noted that ATA is a 
non-selective herbicide and should not 
be used for controlling perennial 
weeds in crops. 

A S indicated in the report from 
Eastern Canada, sinaazin and the 
butyrics have become prominent in 
herbicide test programs, and this is no 
less true of Western'Canada. 

Simazin under test in the prairies 
has shown to be active against a rather 
large number of broad-leaf and grass 
weed plants. It gave excellent control 
of these weeds in corn for the entire 
growing season, with no injury to the 
crop. It appears to be a highly efficient 
herbicide and it may be that addi¬ 
tional testing will reveal other crops 
with sufficient resistance to permit its 


The butyrics, MCPB and 2,4-DB, J 
have proven to be relatively tolerant / 
to leguminous crops, i.e. peas and for- V 
age legumes. In tests at the Lacombe j 
Experimental Farm, alfalfa sprayed/ 
with 32 oz. of 2,4-DB looked better 
than alfalfa that had been sprayed 
with 4 oz. of MCPA. Compared with 
an unsprayed plot of alfalfa yielding 
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1,700 lb. per acre, alfalfa sprayed with 
8 and 16 oz. per acre of these new 
chemicals yielded 300 to 500 lb. more 
in spite of a not particularly heavy 


and is most effective when sprayed on 
the foliage of actively growing plants. 
Since this chemical affects chlorophyll, 
plants will usually turn white and die 


In long-season areas like western 
Ontario, couchgrass can even be 
cleaned up before a crop of corn is 
planted in the spring. Amino triazole, 


gardens, or on severe infestations of 
couchgrass in fields where other high- 
priced crops are grown. 

It is the most effective herbicide 



weed infestation. While more experi¬ 
mentation under varying conditions 
will be necessary, the butyrics look 
quite promising and may find a reg¬ 
ular spot in herbicide programs in¬ 
volving legume and other crops. V 


slowly. AT A should not be used for 
controlling perennial weeds in crops. 

Dr. Hay says this herbicide can be 
sprayed on patches of couchgrass in 
late summer (dalapon is also recom¬ 
mended) and then, once The spray 
has taken effect, the field should be 
plowed and cultivation continued all 
fall. The field will be ready for crop¬ 
ping the next spring. 


EASTERN CANADA 

' (Continued from page 16) 

a spray of material behind each press 
wheel of the seeder. A 12-inch band 
of the spray directly oyer the corn 
row, would knock out the weeds there, 
and the cost of the chemical would be 
cut by one-third. The weeds between 
the rows could then be handled by 
cultivation. » 

He sees another possibility too. Sat¬ 
isfactory weed control has been ob¬ 
tained experimentally with only half 
the recommended rates. Conclusive 
work has yet to be done on lighter 
applications, but he thinks that some 
gr.owers might want to take a chance 
on using them. 

Regular time to apply the pre- 
emergents is a few days after seeding, 
before the plants begin to show. The 
seed bed must be firm and well 
packed for best results. 

Some residual effect may be noticed 
in the soil the same fall, which could 
prevent seeding another crop in the 
field, but the soil should be ready to 
grow just about any crop, no matter 
how susceptible, the following spring. 

T HE butyrics, 2,4-DB, and MCPB, 
provide farmers this year with the 
first really effective weed control on 
fields that are planted to legumes. 

The older herbicides, 2,4-D and 
MCPA have been recommended in the 
past for this purpose, but according to 
Dr. Jim Hay, of the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, when applica¬ 
tions were low enough so as not to 
damage the legumes, the only weed 
that was controlled was wild mustard. 

When the butyrics are applied at 
16 to 24 ounces per acre, they won’t 
hurt the legumes (except sweet clover) 
and they will knock out weeds like 
lamb’s quarters, red-root pigweed, 
stinkweed, tansy mustard, ball mus¬ 
tard, wormseed mustard, and some 
others. 

Canada thistle may be controlled in 
this way too, and tartary and wild 
buckwheat may be susceptible to the 
butyrics, although botanists have more 
trials to run before they can make 
recommendations for these weeds. 

Cost of spraying with the butyrics 
will be higher than has been the case 
with herbicides like 2,4-D, because 
of the higher application rates, but 
Dr. Hay says these promising new¬ 
comers offer a practical means of con¬ 
trolling weeds in pasture and hay 
fields, and in grain fields as well under 
certain circumstances. 

MCPB is being recommended in 
some areas to control Canada thistle 
in field peas, so.growers of this crop 
should check with authorities in their 
area to see if they should use it. 

I A MINO triazole (ATA) is another 
1 A. newcomer and it can control 
couch, twitch, quack, or whatever you 
\ want to call this nation-wide grass 
\ nuisance. 

\ ATA is a non-selective herbicide 
for controlling certain perennial weeds 


RESTORE 
OLD FARM 
BUILDINGS 


THIS FREE BOOK 
BY CANADA CEMENT 


will show you how to do it 


Send for this free 116-page book of practical 
information on the restoration of old farm 
buildings and the construction of all types of 
modern, fire-proof, sanitary farm structures. 

This handy book will also give you informa¬ 
tion on how to make high quality concrete as 
well as detailed instruction on how to build 
concrete block walls for farm buildings. ‘ 


Look for the Canada Cement trade mark on 
the grey bag ... your guarantee of quality 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

Please send free boojt '‘Concrete on the Farm’ 


Name. 


A Quality Cement for 
every construction purpose. 


ff Address. 
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Before you mail it, 
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Q TXa Willa 
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Cmo4d, » 

® iTk.K.B. Bamm. 

© PO. B&06 57, 
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On all mail, always include 


Q Your name and return ad¬ 
dress in upper left corner. 

Q Name of person to whom 
you are writing. 

0 Street address, rural route 
number, or post office box 
number. 

Q Name of post office (city, 

VOO/Z MAHt ,own 01 vi "° 9el - 

BY ADDRESSING IT COMPLETELY © ^ond 


Hi 
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CANADA 
! POST OFFICE 
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pr. 

IS 


cu/m crops 


more noun 


It’s money in your pocket when you buy Leytosan — a British 
product . . . the only British seed treament on the Canadian 
market. When you buy British you help sell your own grain to 
Britain—one of Canada’s best customers. There’s extra profit for 
you with Leytosan. 

And there’s extra crop profits in one simple, easy treatment of 
seed grain with Leytosan. Because Leytosan pays off in the 
control of soil-borne diseases, increased germination. Remember 
—its Leytosan for 2-way profits. 


Check these features: 

tf Increases germination Improves grades 

(/ Stops smut |/ Helps check root rot 

^Free-flowing |/ Practically odorless 


For further information, write: 


LEYTOSAN (CANADA) LIMITED 

345 HIGGINS AVE., WINNIPEG 


2~I/Vayjw££^' 


He says growers can cultivate just 
before the potato plants come through 
the ground, and then spray, and no 
further cultivation will be required. 
Additional cultivation actually reduces 
yield, he has found, probably because 
it prunes the roots of the plants. 

Soybean growers will find alanap 
(NPA) being recommended this year 
at 3 pounds per acre to control weeds 
in their crop. Up to the present it has 
been a selective herbicide for cucum¬ 
bers and melons. 

T. B. Harrison, of the Experimental 


Continued from page 14 


Farm at Harrow, Ont., believes alanap 
to be a promising peach thinning 
chemical. After three years of testing, 
he says formulations containing this 
chemical permit some estimate of 
bloom set, and yet do not delay the 
thinning operation unduly, or cause 
serious injury to the fruit trees. How¬ 
ever, Dr. Harrison advises growers to 
use the chemical on a trial basis only. 
Comparable trees should be left un¬ 
treated and records maintained during 
and after chemical applications, for 
use in future spraying. V 


MORE AND BETTER HAY 


[Guide photo 

G • Ralph’s bale stooker enables him to 
cut his entire crop early , while high in 
protein . Weathering losses are light . 

method one of the most promising of 
the advances in drying forage crops. 
The machine he tested consisted of 
two steel rollers operated by power 
take-off. Uricrushed fields of hay (2 
or 3 tons of mixed hay per acre) took 
about 3 days to cure in the field, 
while crushed hay reduced the drying 
time to 1 day. 

Some of the hay conditioners now 
on the market can be hitched on be¬ 
hind the mowing machine, thus elimi¬ 
nating the need for an extra trip over 
the field. Others must be hitched to 
the tractor separately. 

While the hay conditioner adds to 
the cost of haying, these people are 
satisfied it permits getting the hay 
under cover more quickly than would 
otherwise be the case. That often 
means the difference between losing a 
good crop of hay, and saving it. 

Fourth Method 

STOOKING BALES 

G ARNET RALPH calls early cut¬ 
ting the most important factor in 
haymaking, for it permits the forage 
to be saved at its nutritious best. Last 
year, he baled his entire crop (11,000 
bales) before drawing in a load. The 
system which made this possible, and 
which is catching on with many of 
his neighbors too, calls for the use of 
two interesting pieces of inexpensive 
equipment. 

The first of these is a bale stooker. 
This machine, which is a simple 
framework of steel that slides on steel 
runners, is hauled along behind the 
baler. A man standing on it, flips the 
bales into place as they come out of 
the baler. Compact stocks of six bales 
each, lying on their sides in pyramid 
form are built. The completed stook 


slides off when the machine is tripped, 
to be left standing on the ground. 

Once the entire crop is baled and 
stooked, it’s time to haul it in, and for 
this operation, the Ralph system.calls 
for tractor-power to take over the old 
job of heaving bales up to the wagon 
by hand. He uses a fork, mounted on 
the front-end loader, which can be slid 
under a stook and raised to lift the 
bales onto the wagon. He hitches two 
wagons, in tandem, behind a tractor, 
and places a man on each to build the 
loads. Then, he can swing stooks al¬ 
ternately up to the wagons as they 
drive through the field. At the barn, 
bales are elevated into the mow. 

Three men and a boy hauled in 
1,000 bales per day last year on this 
farm, using this system. 

Fifth Method 

HAULING BY PALLET 

W OODEN pallets have been used 
as an alternative "to wagons, for 
hauling in bales at the Master Feeds 
Farm at Gormley, and at the Kempt- 
ville Agricultural School. This method 
reduces the heavy lifting involved, 
without any loss of time. 

The system calls for a tractor with 
a 3-point hitch, to which a fork is 
attached for lifting purposes. It also 
requires a bale buncher to group the 
bales in the field, and three wooden 
pallets which can be made in any 
workshop. 

Three men are needed; one to stack 
bales onto the pallets in the field, one 
to unload the pallets at the barn, and 
another on the tractor shuttling back 
arid forth between field and barn with 
the loaded pallets, or the empty ones. 

At Kemptville, workers made a bale 
buncher themselves, using metal tub¬ 
ing and strap iron. However, com¬ 
mercial models are available which 
drag along behind the baler and dump 
the bales into a row across the field. 

The pallets consist of a sheet of %- 
inch plywood measuring 7 feet by 3 
feet, with two 4 by 4’s underneath. 
They will carry 15 bales each. The 
tractor fork can be backed under the 
loaded pallet, lifting it, and cradling 
the bales back against a standard built 
onto the fork. The bales rest there like 
bricks in a hod. 

John Dalrymple, of the Kemptville 
staff, warns that the tractor’s exhaust 
is a fire hazard. He puts a sheet of 
asbestos back of the exhaust, and 
keeps a fire extinguisher handy during' 
operations. V 

































your friendly 

B-A distributor 
is always ready 

to help ... 


all around the farm, your neighborhood B-A Distributor 
can save you time and money. He can help you and advise you 
on all lubrication and fuel problems. He can supply you with the 
finest farm petroleum products available. So get in touch with 

s ' 

your local B-A Distributor. He’s a good neighbour to know. 




all-purpose B-A farm grease is the one grease with the 101 uses 
around any farm. Use it to lubricate gears, pulleys, axles 
and springs . . . use it to protect and preserve pump parts and 
cables . . . use it anywhere you need a top-quality, 
heat-resistant, water-repellent grease. 


H-4345 


order your petroleum supplies now... 

direct from your local B-A distributor! 

THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Prefect your water Auflply with 



There are many reasons why 
WESTEELWELL CURBING is- 
the most popular in the West: 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 

WELL 

CURBING 

1 Guards well against cave-in, 
vermin, seepage. 

Not affected by frost. 

Made from top quality, gal¬ 
vanized, copper-bearing steel. 
Available in diameters of 8" 
to 72", length as desired. 
Westeel’s snug-fitting "slip- 
joint” makes assembly simple. 
Lengths quickly bolted together 
for easy installing. 

Low first cost—no maintenance 
cost. 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

Ask your local 
dealer or write 
for full details 
and prices. 

PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG • REGINA* SASKATOON • CALGARY • EDMONTON • VANCOUVER . TORONTO • MONTREAL 




5 A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

ELECTROTYPERS 

WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


RUBBER, 

• PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

• STEREOTYPERS 

• NEWSPAPER FEATURES 

• ADVERTISING SERVICES 

• OFFSET PLATES 


rapid grip and 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


^cdletu 

OTT A \kl A 


limited 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


Advertisements often can't tell the whole story. Hence, our 
advertisers. make more detailed information available in the 
form of catalogues, booklets or folders. Write them for valu¬ 
able free information and help. 



Hypro 


pump 


for liquid 
transfer, water 
hauling & irrigation 

fi s directly on y our tractQr p j-q 


DID 


YOU 


SAY 


GALLONS 
PER MIN 

T 600 RPM) 


»69 50 


Yes! and only 


Write for complete pump catalog 


NAME 


JOHN BROOKS & CO. LTD. 


6525 Somerled Ave., Montreal 


L 


ADDRESS. 
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NEW WIFE 


alone. She heard my horse and came 
hurrying out to the porch, wearing 
levis and one of Bill’s blue cotton 
shirts. Her light brown hair was in 
two braids and I guessed she was try¬ 
ing hard to look like a ranch woman. 
As soon as I swung from my horse she. 
caught me up in her arms. They were 
as strong as a man’s and I didn’t like 
it. Then she called me “Cliffy” instead 
of Cliff. I felt about two years old! 

“Oh, Cliffy!” she said. “I’m so glad 
you came to see me!” 

We sat down on the edge of the 
porch and our talk was in questions 
that Carol asked. How was my 
mother? And my father? And was I 
glad to be out of school? Then it 
seemed to me that she was working 
around to something. “The school 
teacher has gone, hasn’t she?” 

“Mary Ann?” 

“Yes.” She smiled a little. “You like 
her, don’t you?” 

“I sure do!” I said. 

“Of course. I know.” 

What did she know? She nodded 
her head and her quiet voice had left 
me with an uncomfortable feeling, as 
if she understood something which I 
did not. I thought of the first time she 
j and Bill had come to our house for a 
meal . . . and it was the first time, too, 
that Bill had met Mary Ann. 

They had clicked, all right. Mary 
Ann was always gay and lively with 
men. They had talked and laughed 
across the table, Bill telling jokes and 
making it as much fun as a birthday 
party, and I couldn’t remember that 
Carol had said a word. Afterwards, I 
hoped deep down inside that Bill had 
seen his mistake. Mary Ann was the 
one he should have married. She was 
already part of the family. 

A moment later, when I stood up 
from the porch to ride on, Carol put 
her arm across my shoulder. “Come 
and see me often, won’t you? It gets 
lonely here, you know, with Bill off at 
his sheep camps so much. I want you 
to like me.” She squeezed my shoulder 
and smiled. “Perhaps as much as you, 
like Mary Ann. Will you?” 

I nodded; but it wasn’t a promise. 

T HIS year had been a dry one. 

Even before fall came around, the 
grass was withering on the high moun¬ 
tain meadows, pine needles snapped 
like match sticks when you rode on 
them, and the drought was keeping 
us busier than ever moving our cattle 
onto new range. Bill likewise was 
having to spread his sheep camps 
farther south to find grazing. Often he 
was gone for a week at a time, leaving 
Carol alone. 

Still there was no reason for her to 
be lonely, Mother said. She was wel¬ 
come to stay at our house those days 
and nights when Bill was gone. She 
could sleep in Mary Ann’s room. And 
from her own house she could talk to 
other women any time, if she wanted 
to. We had a party line telephone 
with 12 ranches hooked onto it. The 
bell was always ringing, and although 
a conversation might start between 
just two women, half a dozen others 
soon joined in. But Carol kept to her¬ 


self; and she never took up the round- 
robin of telephone talk. 

Then one night she and Bill came 
over for a meal with us, and at the 
table he was quieter than I had ever 
seen him.'When I had the chore of 
doing the dishes afterwards, he came 
into the kitchen. 

Leaning against the sink, he asked, 
“Cliff, do something for me, will you? ' 
Make friends with Carol. You’ve had 
time. Don’t you like her?” 

“Sure,” I said. “I guess so. But she 
isn’t much fun.” 

“Have you given her a chance? You 
laughed when she called a sheep ranch 
a sheep station. And I’ve seen folks 
smile at the way she talks. So it’s 
made her sort of draw into her shell.” 

“She’s a foreigner,” I said. “Maybe 
that’s the trouble.” 

He grinned at that. “Who’s a 
foreigner! You’re only two jumps from j 
a Dutchman, Cliff! No,” he shook his 
head, “she’s like a new horse in a 
strange pasture. It takes time to get 
mixed in with the home ranch herd, 
that’s all.” 

I doused a kettle in the panful of 
soapy water. “Mary Ann’s coming 
back next week. She’s coming back to 
open school.” 

“I know,” he said. “That’s what 
Mother was saying in there at the 
table after you left. I wish she hadn’t.” 

“Why?” I looked up at him. 

He grinned again. “A man’s new 
wife gets ideas sometimes. Mary Ann 
is too cute.” He clapped me on the \ 
back with his big hand. “Don’t worry. 
Cliff. Everything’s going to be all 
right.” 

But I knew he was worried himself 
about something. If he hadn’t been, he 
would have rough-housed with me 
there in the kitchen. And instead of 
liking Carol better, I disliked her the 
more, blaming her for this change in 
him. 

Because Bill wanted it, I might have 
tried to be friendly with Carol. I’m 
not sure; and had no chance anyway. 

For the first thing next morning I 
smelled trouble, a kind we had been 
afraid of this dry year, and nothing 
else mattered then. 


S OMEWHERE, far over to the 
west, there was a forest fire. We 
couldn’t tell how bad it was. You 
could only see a gray mushroom of 
smoke rising above the mountains be¬ 
yond Long Valley, and smell it in the 
air. I hoped it would be a big one. 
There hadn’t been much excitement 
this summer. If it got so the regular 
forest rangers couldn’t handle it, all of 
us would go. The men would fight the 
fire and the women would cook for 
them. To me and other boys a forest 
fire was fun. 

For three days we kept watch, then 
I got my wish. Riding home from a 
salt-packing trip in the middle of the 
morning, I saw Father out in the ranch 
yard throwing things into our pickup 
truck. Mother was with him, wearing 
her blue jeans and an old felt hat. 



She came hurrying toward * me. 1 
“Cliff, don’t stop! Ride on over to 
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pests 


or 

practice 


Stevens 


87 


Automatic 


for you 


Why is the Stevens 87 
the most wanted, moder¬ 
ately priced .22 in Amer¬ 
ica? Because it’s so versa¬ 
tile. Use it to get rid of 
rodents and other pests. 

Or have fun with it — 
plinking or informal target 
practice, for instance. 

This 3-in-l rifle oper¬ 
ates as an auto-loader 
with .22 long rifle car¬ 
tridges—fires as fast as you 
can pull the trigger. Or use it as a bolt 
action repeater or single shot with short, 
long or long rifle ammunition. You’ll find 
it easy handling, too. 

More facts on one of America’s most 
popular ,22’s: walnut finish stock with dis¬ 
tinctive black tip fore-end . . . large capacity 
tubular magazine . . . grooved receiver for 
instant ’scope mounting. Be sure to see it 
at your dealer’s now. 

There are Savage and Stevens .22’s for 
every type of shooting. The most complete 
line of .22-’s in America. 9 different models 
to choose from—priced from $19.50 to 
$56.75. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 
Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls 29, Mass. 



ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Read the ads. They will help 
you choose wisely. 




with STEPHENS 

Colorscope 

ALKYD ENAMEL 

• FLAT 
• SATIN 
• GLOSS 

Hundreds of 

fttA/ufift fibeA/o'«>\o r 

No Painty odor 


D-58B 


It’s fun to paint with STEPHENS PAINT 
Why don’t we get together? 


“All my friends are 
speechless, when they 
hear me play.” 

—Mrs. W. T. F. Mouth 
of Wilson, Va. 

“Today we can all be 
pianists if we practice 
for only 20 minutes per 
day.—Klavar forever!” 
—Mr. B.S., 

Brooklyn, New York. 

"Klavar is an amazing 
way to learn quickly. 
Thanks again for many 
hours of real enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

—Mrs. J. C., Castle 
Rock, Washington. 

“I am simply amazed at 
the ease and simplicity 
with which one may 
learn music by your 
method. It’s just plain 
fun. 5 * 

—Mr. R.N.J., Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona. 

Be amazed how quickly you learn to play! 



Carol. I’ve been trying to get her on 
the phone, and can’t. Bill sent word 
that he’s with a fire crew west of Long 
Valley. They need help. We’re all 
going over to the schoolhouse. Tell 
Carol not to worry.” 

“You don’t want me to bring her 
along?” 

Mother shook her head. “I’m afraid 
she wouldn’t know what to do. Just let 
her know that Bill’s all right. Then 
you cut across and meet us at the 
school.” 

Bill, I knew, had been away from 
home ever since the night that he and 
Carol had come for a meal with us. 
There was no sign of anyone around 
the house when I rode toward it, and 
my call from the saddle brought no 
answer. I slid down and tried the door. 
It opened, and the first thing in plain 
sight was a note propped against an 
oil lamp on the living-room table. 

“I don’t think this will surprise you, 
Bill,” it said. “We have both known 
for some time that things are not 
working out. I’m like a new horse in a 
strange pasture, as you say, and I had 
hoped the others would get used to 
me. But I’ve been around animals too, 
you know, and once in awhile there is 
one that the rest of the herd never 
does accept. I must be that kind of a 
horse. Doing it this way makes me feel 
horribly like a quitter,- but I don’t 
know when you will be home again, 
and anyhow, saying goodbye might be 
too hard, even if it is best. I’ll catch a 
bus down on the highway and go to 
friends in San Francisco . . .” 

There were a few more lines and 
then one about how much she loved 
him and that only made me mad. Per¬ 
haps if I had been older I. might have 
felt sorry, understanding the lonely 
despair that must have been behind 
this note. But all I could feel was a 
hot anger. A quitter—that’s what she 
really was, running out on Bill like 
this! In my mind there was nothing 
worse. 

1 LEFT the note propped against 
the lamp. The room was still warm 
and there were embers in the wood 
stove, showing that she had not been 
gone more than an hour or two. She 
would have to follow the county road 
through Pine Gap until it joined the 
paved highway three miles across the 
mountains, and riding on toward a 
cut-off into Long Valley, I half ex¬ 
pected to overtake her . . . and hoped 
I wouldn’t. My information made me 
feel important. I would be the first 
one to tell Bill what she had done! 

Smoke on our side of the mountains 
had not been very thick. But up in 
the Gap it began to come in rolls and 
waves of heat. Then on a ridge, where 
the country road went snaking down 
into deep canyons, a sight made me 
suddenly draw in my horse. Fire was 
like rivers in all those canyon bottoms. 
A few islands of timber were left, yet 
they would soon catch. I could look 
down the road as far as the first high 
flames and there was no sign of Carol. 

An old logging road on the ridge 
cut off toward Long Valley. Swinging 
into it, riding fast, I didn’t want to 
think of what would happen if she 
was caught in those blazing canyons 
afoot. Only a moment ago I’d been 
hating her, in a rush to let Bill know 
that she had left. It was strange to be 
filled with a cold dread over what I 
would tell him now. 


Think of the great joy of being able to 
play really well! 

If you have never played a note—or if 
you studied, but never got far—you will 
be able to read music at a glance, and 
your own playing will surprise you! 

Hundreds of thousands, who never 
thought they could learn to play, have 
become successful musicians through the 
astonishing Klavar-method. This is not a 
substitute or over-simplified “half-way” 
method, that limits you to a few songs. 
On the contrary! The whole world of 
music is at your finger tips! 

• Reading new music at sight. 

• Playing old favorites fluently. 

• Attaining undreamed-of higher 
standards of technique. 

• Increasing your repertoire speedily. 

It is no longer difficult now! 

Home Study Courses for 
Piano and Accordion 

$4 (or less) per month. A few months will 
be sufficient to bring within your reach 
music you didn’t dream you could ever 
learn to play. 


Just try it yourself and mail coupon for: 

Free Sample Lesson 

containing full information. At the end of 
this first lesson, you will be able to play 
real tunes with both hands, and in 5 or 6 
sharps or flats. 

If not satisfied—your money is re¬ 
funded ! 

Lose no time learning about Klavar! It 
will enable you to fulfill your fondest 
wishes. Become proficient in a short time, 
at very little cost. Fine melodies right 
from the start. As easy and successful for 
children as for adults. 


Klavarskribo Inst, of America free 

839 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 48 SAMPLE 

CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS LESSON 

Please send me FREE sample lesson, 
plus full information, on the Klavar 
Home Study Course for: 

□ Piano □ Piano-Accordion 
No obligation! 

Name. 

Address . 

City.Prov. 
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Only 10% Down —18 Months to Pay 
Write Today for Details 

Yes, you too can enjoy all the conveniences 
of running water now, while you pay for it 
during the next year and a half. The Emco 
Budget Plan will cover Duro pump, tank, 
pipe, kitchen and bathroom fixtures, taps 
in all farm buildings plus installation. 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST PLUMBING 
CONTRACTOR OR WRITE TODAY TO... 


57-11 


Please send me information about Duro Water Systems and the EMCO 
Budget Plan free. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 

JUST OFF THE PRESS . . . send 25c 

Please rush me your new full color 32-page Brochure “Bathrooms you 
Dream About”—a storehouse of ideas for a new bathroom or'revamp¬ 
ing your present one. I enclose 25e. • 


plan ahead 


^Vj^^^ElVICO LIMITED* 

LONDON, CANADA 

17 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA TO SERVB YO0 

* Formerly Empire Brass Mfg. Co. Limited 




TRACTOR FRONT END 
LOADERS a BACKHOES 



( INDENT TYPE ) 


SYSTEMS a PUMPS 


ALL MAKES HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, SUPPLIES, ETC. 



SCRAPERS a EARTH MOVING EQUIPMENT 


For full information 
on any of these items 
write today to 


DUMARR EQUIPMENT LTD. 

HYDRAULIC HEADQUARTERS 

REGINA, SASK. 


Trucks and cars and folks on horse¬ 
back were already swarming into the 
Long Valley schoolyard when I 
reached there. Fire was on the moun¬ 
tainside that rose up just beyond it, 
roaring and crackling in the pines. 
Women were getting out pots and 
pans and food for their camp cooking. 
And Carol was with them! 

She must have been smarter than I 
thought and had taken the old logging 
road, too, when she saw fire in the 
canyons. She was wearing the same 
gray suit that she had arrived in last 
spring, but the coat was off and she 
was helping the rest of the women, 
just as if this was what she intended 
to do. I knew better. She was only 
pretending; and now that she was safe 
I could hate her again. 

My job, with other boys at first, was 
to fill canteens with water at the 
schoolhouse tank and carry them up 
to the men who were fighting the fire. 
Later we took gallon cans of coffee 
and bags of sandwiches. Whenever I 
climbed the slope I kept watch for 
Bill, yet could not find either him or 
my father. 

Somehow I wouldn’t tell my mother 
that Carol was going away. It was 
man’s business. Then, each time back 
at the schoolhouse, I began to notice 
something. Carol was really pitching 
in with the rest of the women. She 
looked like any of the ranchmen’s 
wives, the sleeves of her white blouse 
rolled up, smudge on her face, and 
often I heard her laughing. Still, it 
didn’t make any difference. Even 
when some men came down from the 
fire with bad burns, and she was the 
one who took care of them, like a 
nurse, seeming to know exactly how 
to make them comfortable, it didn’t 
change what I felt. She was a quitter. 
There was a note propped up against 
the lamp in Bill’s house, saying she 
was leaving. I couldn’t forget that. 

It was almost dark when the back¬ 
fire that our men had built, ran up 
against the main blaze, and the fight 
was over.' All at once the mountains 
were strangely silent, without the 
crackle of flames. I had ridden a mile 
or so north along the fireline. Someone 
had told me Bill was in that direction. 
He wasn’t; and then it took a little 
time for me to get back to the school. 

E VEN before I reached the yard I 
could hear voices shouting and 
calling. Most of the trucks were al¬ 
ready gone. A ranchman from near 
our place saw me and called out, 
“Cliff! Have you seen Bill’s wife?” 

“Carol . . . wasn’t she here?” 

“She was, but the women missed 
her about an hour ago. Everyone’s out 
hunting for her.” 

“Did Bill come back, Mr. Hall?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. He and your folks drove their 
truck along the log road. They’re look¬ 
ing for her that way.” 

They wouldn’t find her. I knew 
what had happened! And I was dead 
sure of it when I had raced my horse 
as far as the county road and saw 
that there was no longer any fire in 
the lower canyons. She had left an 
hour ago. That would give her day¬ 
light to reach the highway where the 
big buses came along every half hour 
or so. She had done what the note had 
said! 

As a boy will, I had formed a pic- 
I ture in my mind, seeing myself walk 


up to Bill and tell him that now he 
knew why I had never been friends 
with Carol. It made me feel important 
again all the way back to his ranch. 

Our pickup stood in the yard. But 
there were other cars near it and the 
house was full of people, their voices 
sounding like a party going on inside. 
For a moment no one saw me come 
up onto the porch and stop at the i 
open doorway. Nothing was right, not 
according to my picture. Carol hadn’t 
left Bill. She was standing in the living 
room with his arm around her, and 
everyone was laughing and talking at 
once. I could see the lamp on the 
table. It was lighted now. The note 
was gone. 

Then Carol saw me. She spoke to 
Bill and slipped away from him and 
came out onto the porch; and I 
noticed that she had changed out of 
her gray suit into a pretty flowered 
dress. ,> 

Smiling, she said, “Hello, Cliff.” 
She had stopped calling me Cliffy. 
“Let’s sit down here a minute.” 

We sat down on the porch edge, 
just as we had sat one day months ( 
ago, the only time I had ever come 
to see her. 

“You came past the house today, 
didn’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And you found something.” 

I nodded. 

“Cliff.” She put one hand on my 
knee. “Do you suppose you and I can 
keep a secret? I ran all the way home 
this, afternoon before anyone else 
could get here. I burned that note. 
You’re the only one who saw it.” She 
smiled again. “I’m not a strange horse i 
in the herd any more. It was my fault, 

I think. You have to get in and work | 
with people, sharing something, before \ 
you can really be one of them. That’s 
what happened today. Do you under¬ 
stand?” 

I was beginning to. This dry sum¬ 
mer we had been too busy for country 
dances or picnics, and there hadn’t 
even been anyone sick; nothing to 
draw her close to our ranch people. 
But she had pitched in with them 
today, sure enough. And now she was 
sharing something with me ... a 
secret just between the two of us. I 
liked that, and her straight talk about 
it—and all at once I was liking her, 
glad that she was Bill’s wife. 

“About the note?” she asked. 

“Note,” I said, “what note?” and 
suddenly grinned at her. “I never saw 
anything at all!” V 



“/ think I’ll get out and relax, too.” 
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PUMPS- 

FOR YOUR FARM 


HYPRO Flex ROTOR 

(Rubber Impellor) 

and Flex ROLLER 

(Rubber Roller) 

Pumps both 
clean and dirty 
liquids. Drains 
septic tanks and 
sumps, fills stock 
tanks, flushes 
pens, pumps fuel 
oil and other 
pumping opera¬ 
tions. Easy main¬ 
tenance quiet- 
operation — long 
wearing. 

Make your choice from 10 models! 

STERLING GEAR PUMPS 

are very effect¬ 
ive for weed and 
insect spraying, 
high pressure 
water pumping 
and as booster 
pumps. They are f 
self-priming, self- 
lubricating and' 
rust-proof. 

See your local hardware, farm implement 
or automotive dealer, or write us 
tor further details. 

MANVEST 

ENGINEERING LIMITED 

Foot of Notre Dame East 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 
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Weigh without scales 


with the new 


WEIGHBAND 



Put the Weighband 
round the girth, pull 
taut and read off 
the weight. 
That's all there is to 
it. Guaranteed acc¬ 
urate to within 3%, 
the Weighband is 
easy to read, can 
be carried in your 
pocket, and will last 
for years. 


Gives both live 
and dead weight 
with equal accur 
acy. Save time.save 
money.save tro 
uble. Send for your 
Weighband 
today. 


Only $3* 9 5 postpaid 

Money back if not satisfied within 7 days 
Trade enquiries invited 
Sole Distributors m North America 


CANADIAN ORGANIC 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 

Rurns Building Calgary Alberta 

or Dept. C, 9 Richmond St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


SICK 

ANIMALS 

Horses & Cattle. Heaves, Spavin, Colic, 
Kidney troubles, Lump Jaw, Sweeny. 
Use Fleming Remedies. At your drug¬ 
gist or direct from 

FLEMING BROS.. Picton, Ont. 


Field Crop 
Recommendations 

Continued from page 22 

Soybeans. Zone 1: Lincoln (late); 
Hawkeye, Harosoy (medium); Black- 
hawk, Chippewa (early). Zone 2: 
Hawkeye, Harosoy (late); Blackhawk, 
Chippewa (medium); Mandarin, Cap¬ 
ital, Hardome, Comet (early). Zone 3: 
Blackhawk, Chippewa (late); Man¬ 
darin, Capital, Hardome, Comet 
(medium); Flambeau (early). Zone 4: 
Mandarin, Capital, Hardome (late); 
Comet, Flambeau (medium); Acme 
(early). Zone 5: Flambeau (late); 
Acme (medium). 

Alfalfa. Vernal, Ranger (regions A, 
B, C,: D). Du Puits (A and bordering 
Counties). ■TUiizoma (E, ’ F). 

pfed Clover. Lasalle (al^regions, 
*bdt ,f in' F for grass silage, isyxtures 
only). Altaswede (F, hay ail'd pasture). 

Birdsfoot Trefoil. Empire (all 
regions). Viking (A, B, C, D, three or 
more years). European (A). 

Timothy. Climax, Medon. 

Brome. Lincoln, Achenbach, 
Fischer (pasture mixtures, grass silage 
mixtures, hay-pasture mixtures if .after¬ 
math is pastured). Canadian (long¬ 
term hay mixtures). 



“It’s easy to see 
how you save with McKEE!” 


The McKee "One-Man*' 
SHREDDER HARVESTER 


Harvest enough winter feed and bedding for 40 head of cattle for less than $30, 
out-of-pocket expenses! That's what you can do with a McKee Shredder Harvester! 

With one machine and one tractor, you harvest grass, hay, grain, straw and corn silage. 
And you do it easily by yourself! With the McKee Harvester, you’re independent—no 
worries or waiting for extra help. 

Take the hard work out of harvesting! 

The McKee Harvester eliminates the hard physical toil required to handle bales or 
face a hayloader. The McKee travels to and from the field with the tractor and wagon. 
At the barn, you feed hay into the McKee for about 10 minutes every half hour—and the 
machine does the rest! 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Spring Wheat. Chinook, Thatcher 
(zones 1A, 1C). Chinook, Rescue, 
Thatcher (IB). Chinook, Lake, Res¬ 
cue, Thatcher (ID). Selkirk (2A, 2E, 
3A, 3B, 3C). Chinook, Selkirk, That¬ 
cher (2B). Rescue, Thatcher (2C). 
Chinook, Lake, Thatcher (2D). Lake, 
Selkirk, Thatcher (3D, 3G, 3H, 3J, 4A, 
4B). Lake, Thatcher (3E). Selkirk, 
Thatcher (3F). 

Durum Wheat. Stewart (1A, IB, 
1C, ID, 2B, 2C, 2D). Ramsey (2A, 
2E, 3A, 3B, 3C). - 

Oats. Ajax, Fortune, Garry, Rod¬ 
ney (1A). Ajax, Fortune, Garry (IB). 
Ajax, Garry (1C). Eagle, Exeter, For¬ 
tune, Garry, Rodney (ID, 3G). Ajax, 
Garry, Rodney (2A, 2C). Eagle, Ex¬ 
eter, Garry, Rodney (2D, 3F, 3J). Ex¬ 
eter, Garry, Rodney (2B, 3D, 4A). 
Garry, Rodney (2E, 3A, 3B, 3C). 
Ajax, Eagle, Exeter, Fortune (3E). 
Eagle, Fortune, Victory (3H). Eagle, 
Exeter (4B). 

Barley. Vantage (1A). Compana, 
Vantage (IB, 1C).Husky, Vantage 
(ID). Husky, Vantage, Vanttnore (2A). 
Husky, Parkland, Vantage (2B, 2D,. 
3C, 3G, 3H, 4A, 4B). Titan; Vantage, 
(2C).. Vantage, Vantmore (2E). Husky, 
Parkland, ,Vantage, Vantmore (3A, 
3B). Hannchen,-Husky, Parkland, Van¬ 
tage (3D). Husky, - Montcalm, Park¬ 
land, Vantage* (3E, 3J).' Hannchen, 
Husky, Montcalm, Parkland, Vantage 
(3F): 

Flax. Norland, Redwood, Rocket 
(1A, IB, 1C, ID, 2B, 2C, 2D, 2E, 
3A). Norland, Redwood (2A, 3G). 
Marine, Norland, Redwood, Rocket 
(3B, 3C, 3D). Marine, Norland, 
Rocket (3E). Marine (3F, 3J). Red¬ 
wing (3H, 4B). Marine, Norland (4A). 

Rapeseed. Argentine (same grow¬ 
ing period as wheat). Polish (for 
short frost-free period and seeding 
delayed to late May or early June) 
Golden (high yielding). 

Field Peas. Dashaway, Chancellor 
(early maturing). Arthur (later). 

Field Beans. Norwegian, Norwhite. 

Rye. Dakold 23, Antelope (fall). 
Prolific (spring). V 


Shredded hay is better hay! 

The McKee doesn’t chop the hay, hut shreds it. You get more beef or milk from your 
feed because it is shredded for a more palatable fodder. 

The McKee’s rugged, simple construction and dependable operation mean few adjust¬ 
ments and fewer repairs. So decide today! Harvest your 1958 crop the easy way with the 
money-saving McKee Shredder Harvester! 


Send Coupon for FREE Booklets 


McKee Harvesting Systems, 

5112—47th Street, 

Red Deer, Alberta, 

Phone 4133 

McKee Harvesting Systems, 

Sales Representative—A. B. Sisson, 

Elm Creek, Manitoba — Phone 324R3 

Please send me full information on 


McKee Harvesting Systems, 

8th St. East, Sub. P.O. 13, 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

Phone 9-7300 

BIG DISCOUNTS ON 
ORDERS PLACED NOW! 


D McKee Shredder Harvester □ Farm Improvement Loans 

□ New Corn Attachment □ Time Payment Plan 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


R.R., 


I own_acres and_head of cattle. 

Sales-serviee depots throughout Canada CG-2-58 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA 

ONTARIO 


NEW 1958 MODEL 

'POWERHOUSE “GIANT” 


4.98 



Now magnifies area . . . 25 TIMES! 

Thoresen sold over 1,000,000 German binoculars in re¬ 
cent years. Because we are the world’s largest im¬ 
porter of these glasses, we can buy for less and sell 
for less. That’s why we can NOW offer you this 12.95 
binocular for only 4.98. The POWERHOUSE "GIANT" 
is now 7 WAYS BETTER: 1. High structural strength 
without tiling weight. Only 12 oz. 2. Aluminum draw 
tubes for smoother, faster focusing. 3. Folds to your 
eye - width. 4. Precision-Ground Lenses — NOT 
PLASTIC! 5. Objective lenses interior coated 
with magnesium fluoride. 6 . Extra large 50 mm. 
objective lenses give you viewing even in moon¬ 
light. 7. New 5x50 power system gives you 66% 
more power than original model. You get better 
views whether it’s one or 50 miles away. ONE 
look through this new POWERHOUSE 
"GIANT" will convince you! Use it on hunt¬ 
ing and fishing trips, the races, bird watch¬ 
ing, etc. Always have a “ring-side” seat 
at sports events. Order yours today on 
7 - day money - back guarantee. Send 
cheque, cash or M.O. for 4.98 for 
prompt prepaid delivery (CODs plus 
postage). Write today to: 

THORESEN LTD., Dept. 283-C-66 
439 King St. West, Toronto 2B, Ont. 


CARRYING CASE 
AND STRAPS! 


FREE 




PERFECT 


(Self-Locking) 

CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 

EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 


Check WORKSHOP columns 
page 49 lor ideas that may save 
time or money. 
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'AfmJtuMul ClwmunU 


Save money, increase crop yields with 
ALDMER. Sure, safe protection against 
wireworms AND seed-borne diseases. 


ALDMER 

Puhpote 

. «««{»„ 


Ask for and insist on ALDMER from your local Dealer. 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg • Saskatoon • Edmonton 


<Smm 

daticultiVvaL CkemicaU 


Read our advertising columns for new offers of products and 
services. It could help you save money. 



oj' twa*i 
7 fnwc<tion> 

DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 1709 - 1781 


and a Savings Certificate from 
The Western Savings & Loan 
Association will provide for your 
later years. For information 
on a planned sayings program 
write the nearest office of: 


THE WESTERN 
^^AVING^AN^^OAN 


OR1.HHIHM 


Head Office. 280 SMITH STREET, WINNIPEG 1, MANITOBA 
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Continued from page 12 

CONTRACT FARMING FOR ALL? 


bottom of the pyramid. If the food 
business is to be vertically integrated, 
the heart of the matter is whether it 
will be controlled for the benefits of 
farmers and ultimate consumers, or 
for the benefit of a comparitively few 
corporations.” — James Patton, presi¬ 
dent, National Fanners Union, U.S.A. 

“The impact of this new financing 
arrangement upon agriculture is so 
great that it may completely revolu¬ 
tionize the production of animal prod¬ 
ucts . . . The time is approaching 
when most agricultural products will 
be produced under contract of one 
kind or another,”—D. Howard Doane, 
Doane Agricultural Service Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“We can’t stop vertical integration 
just by ignoring it, or by going to 
Congress to outlaw it, or by deciding 
it’s not good for farmers. The farmers 
will make that decision for them¬ 
selves.”—W. A. Ranney, Co-operative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Ithica, N.Y. 

ONTRACTS between business 
firms and farmers came into ex¬ 
istence many years ago when the can¬ 
ning processors and fruit and 
vegetable growers started it. In this 
instance, it was to the mutual advan¬ 
tage of both growers and processors 
to have a contract. The growers 
couldn’t hold the crop once it was 
ripe, and they could very well end 
up with a ruinous price if processing 
plants were temporarily glutted. Proc¬ 
essors, on the other hand, wanted a 
steady and reliable supply of raw 
materials, and preferred to have it 
spread over a longer period of time 
by specifying different planting dates 
and varieties in their grower contracts. 

Contracting spread to other speci¬ 
alized crops such as fresh fruit and 
vegetables, sugar beets and oil seed 
production. It also extended into the 
milk production field in various ways. 
More recently, it has become an im- 
. portant factor in the production of 
broilers and turkeys, in the produc¬ 
tion of hogs, and in the feeding of 
beef cattle. 

The following gives a few specific 
examples of what is actually taking 
place here in Canada. It is not an 
attempt to give a complete picture, 
because contractual arrangements 
are numerous and vary widely. 

A T Taber, the heart of a thriving 
irrigation district in southern Al¬ 
berta, farmers and processors have 
pooled their resources in an endeavor 
to provide a balanced economy. Con¬ 
tracts play an important part in the 
program. Sugar beets, canning com, 
canning peas, cucumbers, potatoes 
and certain other vegetables, such as 
beans, beets and carrots, are all grown 
under contract. With this system in 
operation, producers have a ready 
market for all they can produce 
before the seed is planted. 

Ted Sundal, secretary of the Taber 
Irrigation District says: “This (con¬ 
tract farming) is the pattern of farm¬ 
ing for the future. Growers produce 
the kinds of crops, and the volume of 
these crops, according to the available 
market. Eventually I think this sys¬ 
tem will be extended to grain. Our 


farmers are quite happy with this 
type of farming because it removes 
their marketing worries and gives 
them a reliable income.” 

While there is apparently no con¬ 
tract feeding of hogs in Alberta as 
yet, the feeding of cattle on a con¬ 
tract basis is being done to some ex¬ 
tent. Alberta packers are offering 
gain-in-weight contracts. The packer 
owns the animals and pays an agreed 
price to the feeder for the gains the 
animals put on, and also assumes 
half the death losses. Stockmen are 
apparently not keen about this type 
of deal. They claim the packers have 
a tendency to leave the animals on 
the feeder’s hands after they have 
reached their peak of gain, if there 
are lots of good cattle available on 
the market. Then they call them in 
when the market slackens. The stock- 
man, when this happens, is apt to 
recover little more than the cost of 
the feed he has used. 

Tony Van Wyck, who operates a 
contract feeding operation near Bas- 
sano, Alta., handles cattle from ranches 
in both Saskatchewan and Alberta. He 
levies a straight yardage charge of 
IIV 2 cents per animal per day. All 
feed grain and concentrates are 
handled through the XL Feed Com¬ 
pany plant at Bassano, and the owner 
of the cattle pays the Company for 
the amount used and for delivering it 
to Tony’s lot. The owner also agrees 
to deliver the cattle to the feedlot 
branded and in a healthy condition. 
The cattle must be vaccinated for 
shipping fever, blackleg and malig¬ 
nant edema immediately prior to de¬ 
livery. Tony supplies the care, labor, 
and roughage (which he mixes with 
the grain), and delivers the finished 
cattle to the nearest rail point at his 
expense. He handles 1,000 to 1,200 
head of cattle a year under such con¬ 
tractual arrangements. 

While contracting is underway in 
the cattle feeding business in Alberta, 
there is still quite a hurdle to get over 
because the livestock men in the 
province like to own their own ani¬ 
mals, and do their own marketing. 
The ones who have started the con¬ 
tract feeding business aye generally 
those who haven’t the stockmen’s 
traditional love of stock ownership, or 
who lack money to buy their own 
animals. 

ROFESSOR J. R. CAVERS, head 
of the department of poultry hus¬ 
bandry at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, told delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture: 

“Most of Ontario’s broilers are now 
grown under contract. Whatever one’s 
opinion of contract farming, or vertical 
integration, some form of it is here to 
stay in poultry meat production. 

“Broilers are a ‘natural’ for mass 
production. To offset disease hazards, 
growers soon learn to grow only one 
crop at a time; this calls for credit on 
feed in many instances; it also calls for 
an assured market on the day the birds 
are ready to go—any delay may wipe 
out the profit on this narrow margin 
enterprise. (Please turn to page 66) 
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1nco Metals at work in Canada 




O’ helps you enjoy modern 
electrical living 


... but three Canadian homes out of five need up-to-date wiring 


THE EXCITING STORY OF NICKEL 
Inco has recently published a colour¬ 
ful and beautifully illustrated 
32-page booklet about Canada’s 
important nickel industry, entitled 
"The Exciting Story of NickelIt 
is written primarily for Canadian 
youth by Alan King, but adults will 
also find it full of interesting infor¬ 
mation. Just write to I nco for a free 
copy of this booklet. 


Suppose the house you’re living in is ten years old or 
more. The original wiring system did its job well in those 
days. But can this same wiring system handle the many 
new appliances you have in 1958? Or in five or tea 
years from now? 

Probably not. Even some new houses are not 
properly wired to carry the electrical load you 
need in your home. In fact, more than 3 out 
of every 5 Canadian homes have inadequate or 
out-of-date wiring. 

If your home is one of these, it means that you’re not 
getting good service from your appliances. They’re 
operating too slowly ... using more electricity than they 
should . . . and costing you more money. Lights are not 
as bright as they ought to be. Electric motors operate 
slowly. Fuses may be blowing. These are sure signs of 


inadequate wiring. And it could mean that you’re playing 
with fire . ., because overloaded wiring can help create 
a fire hazard. 

Make sure your home has a safe and up-to-date 
wiring system. If you spot any of the tell-tale 
signs, call in an electrical contractor and have 
him inspect the wiring. He can show you how 
to enjoy the safety and convenience of modern 
electrical living. 

Inco supplies copper to Canadian companies for the 
manufacture of heavy duty power cable and the wiring 
that goes into your home. And you use many other 
products made from Inco ORC* Brand Copper every day. 
For more than half of all the copper produced by Inco 
is used right here in Canada. Another example of the way 
Inco metals serve the Canadian industries that serve you. 



*Trademark Registered 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys; ORC Brand Copper, Tellurium, Selenium, Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals; Cobalt and Iron Ore. 
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“Processors want an assured and 
steady supply of this perishable prod¬ 
uct. It is easy to see how feed credit, 
contract growing and vertical integra¬ 
tion got their start—with a single per¬ 
son or company providing (or con¬ 
trolling the source of) chicks, feed, 
supplies and market outlet for a given 
group of growers. 

“In addition to security of market, 
the expert guidance to management is 
a big factor in keeping growers under 
contract and operating at maximum 
efficiency.” 

We understand that similar contrac¬ 
tual programs to the ones being 
employed in Ontario’s broiler produc¬ 
tion industry are well underway in 
other provinces. 


I N Ontario, too, both hog feeding 
and sow contracts are in existence. 
No one seems to know how far the 
contracting has gone in this farm 
enterprise, but several people The 
Country Guide contacted were sure it 
was creating interest and growing in 
importance. 

One typical hog feeding contract 
that is being offered in southwestern 
Ontario calls for the feed company to 
supply the weanling pigs, the feed, 
and insurance against losses by fire. 
The farmer agrees to provide hous¬ 
ing, equipment, labor, and to follow 
the management advice given by the 
feed company fieldman who visits the 
establishment at periodic intervals. 
Under this contract, the farmer has a 
choice between two different types of 
payment for his services. He can either 
choose to share in the profits, or take 
a flat rate of $4 for each hog he feeds 
to market weight. If he chooses the 
profit-sharing plan, the company ad¬ 
vances him $2.50 for each hog he 
feeds, and will also pay him one-half 
of all the profits made on the hog. The 
profit is computed by deducting unit 
costs of the following from the selling 
price: feed at retail prices; veterinary 
and sanitation supplies; transportation 
and marketing expenses; the $2.50 
initial payment; and any other reason¬ 
able expense that the company incurs, 
such as overhead charges. 

There is another type of contract 
being offered in Ontario for the feed¬ 
ing of both hogs and turkeys. It is 
known as a “Feed-Credit Contract.” 
The farmer is provided with the feed 
at retail prices, and guarantees to pay 
for it, along with interest charges, out 
of the receipts from the sale of the 
finished hogs or turkeys. He also 
agrees to follow the' feed company’s 
feeding program. This is similar in 
principle to turkey feed financing 
agreements being offered by Fed¬ 
erated Co-operatives Ltd., in Sas¬ 
katchewan and Manitoba. 

Because of the growing interest 
among farmers in contracts, and in an 
endeavor to meet competition. United 
Co-operatives of Ontario has come out 
with a new credit policy since the 
turn of the year. UCO has made avail¬ 
able, through the Ontario Co-operative 
Society, $500,000 to be used by its 
150 local co-ops in providing credit 
to livestock and poultry producers. It 
is intended that this money will be 
' used as a revolving fund, to provide 
feeders with the kind of credit they 
need. This step is a recognition by the 
Ontario co-operatives that the con¬ 
tracting trend is an important one, and 
that the farmers’ own organizations 
must become involved in it. 


*1* These two profit-sapping worms are controlled, continuously and automatically, with 
‘Hygromix’-fortifled swine rations—starting as soon as baby pigs will eat dry feed. 


LARGE ROUNDWORM 


NODULAR WORM 


WORM-DAMAGED LIVER 


Worms are expensive. In 1954, the U.S.D.A. estimated 
the annual loss to the swine industry from internal parasites 
as well over a quarter of a billion dollars. This amounts to 
a loss of about $3 per pig marketed. Death loss accounts 
for only 6% of this amount. The main losses—the other 
94%—are the seldom-noticed ones: poor gains, inefficient 
use of feed, low-level disease, and lower market prices 
for all hogs because of worm damage to meat and 


internal organs found at packing plants. According to 
Dr. A. C. Todd, Veterinary Parasitologist of the University 
of Wisconsin, the majority of hogs that might be called 
"normal, healthy hogs,” experience a 7 to 10 per cent 
feed loss in nourishing worms of various kinds ...in spite 
of being treated for worms once, or even twice, with old- 
type wormers during the growing period. 


UCO has three different kinds of 
agreements for providing credit ar¬ 
rangements to producers of livestock, 
turkeys or poultry. General Manager 
H. Bailey states that the co-ops are 
insisting that those who obtain credit 
under the agreements have a satisfac¬ 
tory equity to back the loans. He says 
that the UCO has no plans at the 
moment for putting out hogs or poults 
with farmers as other private firms are 
doing. They are simply trying to com¬ 
pete with such firms in providing a 
line of credit. 

The Manitoba Dairy and Poultry 
Co-operative Limited has also now 


introduced two different types of pro¬ 
ducer contracts in order to meet the 
needs of the times. These are in the 
fields of turkey production and proc¬ 
essing. The purpose of the first of 
these, which is legally a chattel mort¬ 
gage, is designed to provide the pro¬ 
ducer with credit to finance the pur¬ 
chase of turkey poults and their feed¬ 
ing to maturity. The co-operative 
agrees to supply the poults and feed 
up to a maximum of $2.50 per bird: It 
also agrees to supply grit, medicine 
and vaccine as the producer requires. 
The producer agrees to deliver prop¬ 
erly finished turkeys to the co-opera¬ 


tive for marketing; to pay for the 
turkeys, supplies and services together 
with interest on them; and to permit a 
specialist from the co-operative to 
make periodic inspections of the flock. 
What actually happens is that the 
co-operative sells the turkeys upon 
delivery, and remits the full sale price 
to the producer after first deducting 
the cost of the poults, supplies, serv¬ 
ices, and interest charges. Ample 
security is provided to the co-opera¬ 
tive through conditions of the chattel 
mortgage. 

The second type of agreement pro¬ 
vided by the Manitoba Dairy and 
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Poultry Co-op is called a “Special 
Turkey Contract,” and is designed to 
help producers and their co-operative 
do a better job of marketing turkeys. 
Under this contract the producer 
agrees to deliver his turkeys to the co¬ 
operative for processing in a manner 
of his choice. He must deliver the 
turkeys in lots of 500 or more. He 
retains the right to direct the sale of 
the processed birds to a purchaser of 
his own choosing, or he may have the 
co-operative sell the birds for him. 
The co-operative remits the sale pro¬ 
ceeds to the producer after deducting 
transportation, processing and storage 


charges, and any advance it may have 
made. The co-operative holds a lien 
on all birds in its possession to secure 
such charges and advances. 

This co-operative is engaged in the 
hatchery and processing business, but 
it is careful not to compete in any way 
with the producers in the production 
field. It provides a management serv¬ 
ice, but the turkeys remain the prop¬ 
erty of the producer. It reserves the 
right to withhold a contract from a 
producer whom it considers to be in¬ 
adequately equipped to finish birds. 

In the Maritimes, both hogs and 
potatoes are being grown under con¬ 


tract, and the number of farmers 
involved is said to be growing. With 
potatoes, the contractor supplies the 
seed, fertilizer and sprays, and with 
hogs, the packers are supplying the 
weanlings and feed. 

B Y now it will be obvious that sev¬ 
eral forces are at work in bring¬ 
ing about the increase in contract 
farming. Certainly the findings of 
science and the development of new 
equipment and methods are playing a 
major role in pushing the trend for¬ 
ward. When properly applied, they 
make it possible to increase greatly 


the productive capacity of farms or 
feedlots, and at the same time to lower 
the unit costs of production. But such 
modernization and expansion nearly 
always involves large initial capital 
expenses, and the ability to obtain 
substantial amounts of short - term 
credit. With such big stakes in an ex¬ 
panded operation, expert management 
and veterinary advice become desir¬ 
able and often necessary. The com¬ 
petitive factor, the cost-price squeeze, 
insecure prices and the high cost of 
getting into farming, have all played 
their part as well. Such influences 
have led farmers to turn to contracts. 
They may provide the necessary 
credit, make it possible to share the 
risks, and offer a guaranteed outlet 
and price for what is produced. 

The commercial concern involved 
in letting contracts can obtain credit 
funds more readily and reasonably 
than individual farmers, and it can 
operate more efficiently as a supplier, 
purchaser or merchandiser under an 
integrated or partly integrated set-up. 
Bulk handling and a constant predict¬ 
able flow of supplies, such as feeds,' 
can reduce both merchandising and 
manufacturing costs. The elimination 
of seasonal peaks and lulls in both 
manufacturing and processing opera¬ 
tions can reduce unit labor and fixed 
costs. Mass production of growing or 
breeding stock tends to increase uni¬ 
formity of the finished product, gives 
a high degree of quality control, and 
results in making the selling job easier. 
Finally, the commercial concern can 
spread its risks over the several inte¬ 
grated stages of its operation. 

These then are the main reasons for 
the increase in contract farming. You 
will have noted that under some con¬ 
tracts private companies own the 
product and in other cases they do 
not. Where co-operatives have entered 
the field, the producer always retains 
ownership of the product, and is given 
some leeway, or complete discretion, 
in determining how it is to be mar¬ 
keted. This point should be kept 
clearly in mind as we turn to the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of con¬ 
tract farming and vertical integration. 

A S pointed out earlier, the farmer 
shares the risks with a generally 
well financed business concern which 
furnishes much of the needed capital 
or credit. The business concern assists 
in management, and provides techni¬ 
cal information and assistance. Doing 
this for one enterprise on a farm may 
allow a farmer to manage other enter¬ 
prises more effectively. The business 
concern also assures a market outlet, 
which otherwise may be lacking. The 
farmer knows his price better, and can 
plan his production accordingly. 
Quality of product is generally im¬ 
proved, and unit costs of production 
can be lowered. 

Now, what of the disadvantages or 
possible dangers in this trend. Cer¬ 
tainly, under some types of contract, 
the farmer loses control of the market¬ 
ing of his product, which could make 
producer controlled marketing plans 
extremely difficult, if not impossible 
to operate. The farmer gives up his 
freedom of choice in purchasing sup¬ 
plies and in making management de¬ 
cisions. He gives up his right to 
gamble on the market, or to take ad¬ 
vantage of high price periods. He may 
find that the real cost of capital may 
be higher when secured from a con¬ 
tracting concern, father than a regular 


^ “Parasitic infestation of swine is second only 

to cholera in importance.”—U.S.D.A. Farmers Bulletin #1787 

Discovered... a new and better way 
to stop swine worm damage 


New antibiotic feed ingredient... ‘Hygromix’... stops worms from 
producing eggs. Kills worms before they mature. Protects pigs 
throughout critical period. Provides continuous, automatic control. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 

A new antibiotic feed ingredient, ‘Hygromix,’ should 
make present methods of swine worm control obsolete. 
For the first time, hog raisers can prevent costly damage 
from two kinds of swine worms—the large intestinal 
roundworm and the nodular worm. 

To fully understand how revolutionary this new devel¬ 
opment is, we need to see how we have failed, in the 
past, to attack the swine worm problem at its roots. 
Worms are tough customers. First of all, swine 
worms reproduce rapidly! One female large intestinal 
roundworm ( Ascaris ), for instance, produces up to 
1,400,000 eggs a day. The eggs are able to live in the 
soil for as long as seven years . . . patiently waiting for 
a pig to pick them up. Rotating pastures on a seven- 
year basis to meet this problem seems impractical. Only 
hospital-strict sanitation measures could otherwise pre¬ 
vent pigs from becoming infested. That also is im¬ 
practical on so large a scale. 

Through the years, various worm expellers have been 
developed. These drugs have been most effective 
against only one worm, .the large roundworm. All 
these earlier remedies were expellers, oF purgers. They 
attacked adult worms only—long after they had done 
major, costly damage—and usually after the worms 
had already scattered millions of infective worm eggs. 
Sanitation, pasture rotation, and worm-expelling medi¬ 
cines have been helpful. But all fail to attack the swine 
worm problem at the roots. 

Stop worms from producing eggs. The ability of 
feeds containing ‘Hygromix’ to halt worm reproduction 
is perhaps the most significant development ever to occur in the 
field of swine worm control. Here, for the first time, we 
have a method that attacks the heart of the worm 
problem. The hog raiser ijiay now look forward to 
eventually eliminating at least three of his most dam¬ 
aging worm enemies—not only from his pigs, but 
from his farm as well. 

Kill worms before they mature. Feeds with‘Hygromix’ 
kill worms before they mature. It is important to 
remember that pigs pick up worm eggs continuously. 


day after day. The eggs hatch and the worms grow 
according to a definite time schedule. So pigs are 
infested with worms in all stages of development. 
‘Hygromix’ never allows large intestinal roundworms 
or nodular worms to mature. It kills them before they 
can cause damage in the intestinal tract. 

Protect baby pigs. Because it is completely safe to feed 
to baby pigs, ‘Hygromix’ is the first true swine worm 
preventative. This is extremely important, because young 
pigs suffer the greatest damage from worms, and take 
the hardest setbacks. ‘Hygromix’-fortified feeds do a 
continuous job of protection and prevention, starting 
as soon as pigs begin to eat dry feed, on up to the 
time they reach 100 pounds. 

HOW TO PROTECT YOUR PIGS . . . Baby pigs.— Ask 

your feed dealer for your favorite pig pre-starter, starter, 
grower, or other complete feed ... with ‘Hygromix.’ Put 
it in the creep when pigs first begin to consume feed and 
continue feeding ‘Hygromix’-fortified complete feed 
up to a weight of 100 pounds for maximum protection. 
For older pigs, ‘Hygromix’ may be included in supple¬ 
ments or concentrates that are mixed with grain. 

Older pigs. —If, for some reason, it has not been 
possible to follow the recommended practice of pro¬ 
tecting baby pigs from the beginning—there is a 
‘Hygromix’ program for older pigs. At any weight 
between 40 and 140 pounds, use a ‘Hygromix’- 
fortified complete feed for a period of five weeks. 
‘Hygromix’ is the first, and only, product Which is fed 
at a continuous, low level to prevent losses from at 
least two kinds of hog worms that cause major damage. 
‘Hygromix’ is the first, and only, product which is 
effective both as a preventative and a cure. 

In short, with ‘Hygromix’ you can prevent worm 
damage instead of merely trying to remove worms 
after much damage has already been done. 

With all its advantages, using ‘Hygromix’ in complete 
pig feeds costs you no more than most presently used 
worm remedies or “treatments.” 



(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly,) 
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This week's RobinHood "BAKE-TESTED 


Robin Hood \ ■; v Aj ,^4 

BAKED APPLE TULIP 

Try this easy, unusual recipe idea. Bake a tasty Canadian apple in a 
light, flaky pastry cup! It’s extra delicious because "Bake-Tested” Robin 
Hood Flour makes such wonderful pastry. 

6 Small Apples, cored 2 Cups Sifted Robin Hood 

4 Tablespoons Brown Sugar All-Purpose Flour 

Vi Teaspoon Cinnamon % Teaspoon Salt 

2 Tablespoons chopped Dates or Raisins % Cup lard or shortening 

1 Tablespoon Butter 4 to 5 Tablespoons cold water 

1 Egg White 2 Tablespoons fine granulated sugar 

Combine brown sugar, cinnamon Place filled apple in centre of each, 

and dates or raisins and fill cored Bake in oven preheated to hot, 

apples. Dot with butter. Apples 425°F., until apple can be pierced 

should be pricked well with a fork easily with a fork, about 20 

or may be peeled. minutes. 

Sift salt with flour. Cut in half . Meanwhile beat egg white until 

the lard until fine and mealy. Cut frothy. Add sugar very gradually 

in remainder until the size of peas. continuing to beat to soft peaks. 

Sprinkle in water a little at a time, Top each apple with meringue and 

tossing mixture with a fork. Press r ° tu ™ to oven until lightly brown- 

dough into 2 long pieces and roll ec *> a ^ ou ^ 5 minutes. 

. out each to a rectangle about 15” x Cool slightly and remove to 
5”. Cut three 5" squares from each. serving plate by inserting knife 

Fit into wide custard cups with down side of custard cups, 
four corners forming tulip petals. Yield: 6 servings. 


Robin Hood 

? VITAMIN ENRICHED < 

1 jitt-HJRPOSE 


RobinHood 

I'TAMlN [ENRICHED 

ttpim 


use "BAKE-TESTED" 


Robin Hood Flour comes In fine quality 
cotton bags — 100 lb., 50 lb., and 
25 lb. sizes. Paper label soaks off — 
no ink to wash out. Also in handy 1 0 lb., 
7 lb., 5 lb. and 2 lb. packages. 


Robin Hood Flour 


GUARANTEED BEST FOR ALL YOUR BAKING 


lending agency. A rapid increase in 
contracting and vertical integration of 
a given commodity would likely lead 
to over - expansion and depressed 
prices. This has apparently already 
taken place with broilers in the U.S.A. 

W HAT does this trend signify for 
farmers? for their co-operatives? 
for their credit societies? If it con¬ 
tinues to increase, and many econ¬ 
omists and businessmen seem to 
think it is inevitable, then it would 
seem essential to keep in step with it, 
and to attempt to channel it in the 
best interests of the farmers and the 
public. There are signs that at least 
some farm co-operatives are already 
moving in this direction, but more will 
need to be done, if farm people are to 
control their own destiny. 

It would seem that for this to work 
for the benefit of the producer in the 
short run there should be competitive 
bidding for contracts among the co¬ 
operatives and privately owned busi¬ 
nesses. Dickering for price and con¬ 
ditions takes place when contracts are 
signed, rather than when the end 
product is sold. Farmers who are pre¬ 
pared to sign contracts should shop 
around for the best deal they can get. 
It might even be to their advantage to 
have legal advice on the terms of con¬ 
tract. They should also consider using 
their commodity groups to negotiate 
contracts where this is not being done. 

In the long run, perhaps the best 
thing farmers can do to retain their 
bargaining position and some of their 
freedom is to give much more support 
to their co-operatives. Contract farm¬ 
ing requires capital in large amounts. 
Producers will need to plow more of 
their earnings into their co-operatives, 
and support their managers in efforts 
to get new capital from new sources. 
If the co-operatives hold the contracts, 
producers who own and support them- 
will have at least a voice in their own 
business, something which they may 
not otherwise have. Co-operatives are 
already in the business of vertical inte¬ 
gration through the handling of sup¬ 
plies and the handling and processing 
of raw products. This could stand 
further development, but it can only 
go hand in hand with the availability 
of capital and the direction of top¬ 
flight management. As the future un¬ 
folds, co-operatives may need to do 
more, business with one another than 
they have in the past, and even merge 
their operations to obtain the ad¬ 
vantages of scale of operation, and to 
remain competitive, as privately 
owned businesses have done. V 



“That’s an awful big barn to paint in 
two hours. What did you use, a spray 
gun?” 
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Home and Family 
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Easter Is Coming 

F OR a world chilled by the winter winds and made dull with ice- 
coated monotony, there is always springtime. In a little while, the 
miracle of life’s renewal will be under way all over the land. It is 
the sign of another beginning, with nature writing for us a perpetual 
message of certainty. 

Easter and springtime are inseparable in the great harmony of 
nature, because Easter is an answer to another of the uncertainties of 
life. In the sights, the sounds, the very feel of the Easter season, there 
is newness, wherever you look. The wind has lost its bluster. Now 
it blows softly through the greening treetops and touches lightly the 
early flowers and the grasses which have sprung up overnight. It 
seems right that Easter comes in the spring—it makes the Resurrec¬ 
tion seem natural and real. 


by GLENORA PEARCE 

Easter is a truly glorious season. In a special sort of way, it seems 
to belong to the homemaker. As you take time to revel in the beauty 
and newness about you, you are bound to feel the challenge, that 
present-day living offers. There is something of this challenge voiced 
in these words from Grace M. Daniel’s poem “Easter Is Coming.” 

“Must pleasure come foremost, whatever the cost 
While life, youth and love have their day? 

And must the true meaning of Easter he lost 
Till we come to the end of the way? 

“As springtime approaches with beckoning hands 
And the promise of things ‘born anew,’ 

And Easter draws near with its myriad of plans, 

Just what does it mean to you?” V 
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Made by a famous Danish 
pastry chef? Goodness, no! 
If you bake at home, you 
can create these dainty and 
delectable pastry treats 
right in your own cosy 
kitchen . .. they’re that 
easy to make with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast! Bake a batch of these 
scrumptious Danish Pastry 
Stars tomorrow. They’re 
delicious! 



DANISH PASTRY STARS 


i 

| 

1 


Measure into bowl 

Vi cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 

1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
Sprinkle with contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 

Let stand 1 0 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Meantime, sift together into bowl 
2% cups once-sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

2 tablespoons granulated sugar 
Vi teaspoon salt 

Shred on medium shredder 

Vi pound chilled butter or 
margarine 

and stir into flour mixture. 

Beat well . 

1 egg 

and stir in dissolved yeast. 

Make a well in flour mixture and add 
yeast mixture; combine thoroughly. 
Chill until firm, about 1 hour. Turn out 
dough on lightly-floured board or 


ALWAYS ACTIVE, FAST RISING 
KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 

NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 
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canvas. Roll out dough to a 15 x 25-inch 
rectangle; cut into fifteen 5-inch squares. 
Spread «ach square thinly with thick 
raspberry jam. 

Fold Vs of square over, then over 
again. 

Cut five slashes along one side of 
dough to within Vi inch of other side. 
Form into a circle, separating at 
slashes to form a 6-point star. Place 
pastries on cookie sheets; chill about 
Vi hour. Brush with slightly-beaten 
egg. Bake in a hot oven, 450°, until 
golden—7 to 1 0 minutes. When cold, 
spread stars, if desired, with following 
icing: 

Combine t cup once-sifted icing sugar 
and '/e teaspoon vanilla; mix in suffi¬ 
cient milk to make a stiff icing. 

Yield—15 pastries. 


Rescue that Old Table 

Ht s §tijlisL Gjaiu. 


I N many up-to-the-fashion Canadian 
homes, the round table that 
Grandma used and liked so well is 
being refinished and brought out into 
public again. For those who don’t have 
such a treasure stored away in the 
attic, furniture dealers are beginning 
to offer numerous versions of these 
Victorian pieces, with modern taper¬ 
ing, lightweight, brass-tipped legs. 

All of which means, of course, that 
square and oval tablecloths currently 
in use will look out of place on this 
new table shape. But where does one 
find the appropriate item, at not too 
high a cost? Not many stores as yet 
stock a wide variety of colors and pat¬ 
terns in round tablecloths. 

If you’d like to make one, here are 
instructions for a round cloth which 
will fall to the floor gracefully. A 
multi-colored stripe is suggested, to 
emphasize the colors of the dining 
room, or just to look sprightly for 
meals served in the screened veranda 
this summer. 

First, from the center of the table, 
measure over the edge with a tape 
measure to about one inch from the 
floor, or whatever depth you would 
prefer to use. This will give you the 
radius of the circle for your round 
cloth. 

Secondly, cut a strip of fabric twice 
as long as your radius measurement, 
with an additional 2 inches for the 
hem allowance. Lay the strip across 
the table so that it falls to the floor on 
either side. Then cut two more strips 
of equal length, each being wide 
enough to make certain that the length 


and width of the tablecloth are equal. 
Pin the selvages together, matching 
the stripes. Stitch the seams and press 
them open. The cloth now is a large 
square, with all sides equal. Lay this 
square flat on the floor. 

Thirdly, fold your fabric in half, 
lengthwise. Find the center of this 
folded line and mark it. Then, tie a 
piece of string to a thumb tack and 
insert the tack at the center point 
which you have marked. Measure off 
a length of string equal to your radius 
measurement and tie chalk to the end 
of the string. Then, using the String 
as a compass, draw a half-circle on 
the fabric with the chalk. Allpw an 
extra inch for your hem all arouhd and 
cut. 

Round cloths never require a deep 
hem and are' always more effective 
with a narrow turn-up. If you have an 
automatic zig-zagger, this can be most 
attractive as well as easy. With your 
machine set for a wide bite and a close 
satin stitch, simply zig-zag around the 
outline and then cut away the excess 
fabric. 

The finishing touch could be linen 
napkins in assorted colors to match 
the stripes. We might mention that 
plain china, rather than heavily pat¬ 
terned, will show up better on such 
a gay cloth. 

This suggestion may provide an in¬ 
centive to get out that old table, and 
make a talking point of it with a 
tablecloth that is so different. The 
happy note of such gaiety in the 
spring and summer for entertaining 
will be rewarding. V 



[Singer Sewing Machine Company photo 

This attractive tablecloth can be easily made. It is gay and appealing for the 
old-fashioned round table tchich is becoming increasingly popular this spring. 
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T’S a gay affair when mothers and 
daughters get together in honor of 
each other. Springtime brings with 
it such events as 4-H club achieve¬ 
ment days and Mother’s Day, which 
may well be occasions for having a 
mother-daughter banquet. While the 
plans may remain quite informal, they 
can do much to make this a very 
special dinner meeting. The menu, 
table decorations, type of service, and 
of course the program, are all things 
which if carefully planned can pro¬ 
duce an event which will be a high¬ 
light of your community’s activities. 
Here are some ideas for such' a fes¬ 
tive springtime event. May you have 
"‘a gala evening together! 

Planning the Menu 

At the heart of every party is food. 
Try to achieve harmony and balance 
between the food you plan to serve 
and the table setting and decorations. 
Selections can be made in keeping 
with the time of day and of year. 
Simple, yet interesting menus are the 
best. Sunshine cocktail, because of its 
tart flavor, may be used to begin the 
meal. Croquettes are the choice for 
the main course, because they are 
easy to eat, especially for children. 
Scalloped potatoes supreme are an in¬ 
teresting change and can be prepared 
at home and carried to the banquet. 
Quick-frozen peas are next on the 
list, since they are easily prepared and 
there is no waste. The second vege¬ 
table, Harvard beets, provides a bright 
note of color on the plates, and a 


Ifoothel and 


by JULIA MANN 
Illustrated by LYN GRINDLEY 
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Sunshine Cocktail 
Turkey Croquettes 
Scalloped Potatoes Supreme 
'' Harvard Beets - Buttered Peas ) 
Relishes - Fresh Rolls 
Daffodil Whip 

Coffee - Milk 


tangy flavor. Relishes such as celery 
and pickles and fresh crisp rolls add 
a chewy note to the main course. 
Daffodil whip gives you a spring 
touch to finish with, and is easy to 
prepare and serve. Food in itself is 
attractive, so that a “special” look is 
easy to achieve. 

Decorations 

Decorations are important for a 
festive occasion, and a color scheme 
should be decided on. Spring colors * 
are nice soft shades of yellows, greens, 
and violets. To develop a yellow and 
white color scheme, why not start 
with those “home grown” daffodils? 
Some pussy willows to arrange with 
the daffodils in low bowls will give 
a nice contrast. Some mesh wire, a 
needle point flower holder, or a roll 
of corrugated cardboard, anchored in 
the bottom of the bowl, will hold your 
flower arrangements. These center- 
pieces should be low, so that they do 
not become conversation stoppers. To 
connect these flower arrangements, 
try trailing some yellow net from one 
to the other the length of the tables. 
Candlesticks holding white candles 
can be placed strategically throughout 
this arrangement. 

If you are using programs or place 
cards, they too can be a part of the 
decorative scheme. A miniature nose¬ 
gay, with a paper doily frill and a' 
name card attached, is one idea for 
place cards. Tiny open umbrellas 
made from yellow construction paper, 
with the name on a slip attached to 
the handle, would suggest “spring 
showers.” 

Favors add a special decorative 
surprise. These can be very simply 
made from yellow and white cupcake 
papers, with construction paper 
handles. Fill them with gay colored 
small candies. For the toastmistress 
and guests of honor, extra favors, 
such as handmake daffodil corsages, 
will provide special recognition for 
theip. 


Here are some ideas for a springtime 
event for your club 



Sometimes the community hall, 
where the banquet is held, needs a 
touch of color. Try decorating by 
placing trellices on the walls. Using 
either heavy cardboard or mailing 
tubes as a foundation, staple strips of 
construction paper to form the trel¬ 
lices. Arrange trailing paper flowers 
on these. Remember a little decoration 
goes a long way. You don’t want to 
spoil the fresh spring look by over¬ 
decorating. 

Table Service 

Rules for table service are the out¬ 
growth of custom. They have come 
into general use, because they are 
based on common sense and conven¬ 
ience. Their use will give your ban¬ 
quet the special air of graciousness 
you desire. 

Each place is set with a complete 
place setting, including the dinner 
plate. The coffee cup and saucer may 
be placed on the table in advance if 
the coffee is to be poured at the table, 
or they may be placed there later by 
the waiters. (The fathers might help 
by acting as waiters for this banquet.) 
The fruit juice cocktail, the rolls, rel¬ 



ishes, salts and peppers, cream and 
sugars, and glasses of water, should 
all be placed on the table before the 
guests are seated. 

Organization in the kitchen is im¬ 
portant to smooth service. One person 
can take care of the coffee and accept 
the responsibility of directing the 
work. One person serves the beets, 
one the peas, and one puts the turkey 
croquettes on platters. The dishes are 
then taken to the tables by the 
waiters. The scalloped potatoes can 
be served in “table ready” casseroles. 
Once refills have been taken care of, 
all hands turn to the task of serving 
the dessert. 



The waiters remove the fruit juice 
cocktail glasses. They then bring in 
the main course. Coffee can be poured 
next, or it may wait until dessert time. 
The waiters check for second help¬ 
ings as needed, and see that the water 
glasses are filled. 

With the main course finished, 
waiters remove salts and peppers, rel¬ 
ish trays, all serving dishes and plat¬ 
ters, plates and cutlery in this order. 
The dessert is then served. Coffee 
cups and milk glasses should be re¬ 
filled as required. 

Before the program begins, the 
waiters remove all dishes, silver and 
napkins, if time permits. This is their 
cue to retire to the kitchen to wash 
the dishes as quietly as possible. 

. % 

Program 

The program begins with the ar¬ 
rival of the first guest, when the 
hostess for the evening meets and 
welcomes her to the banquet. For a 
successful banquet, the advance plans 
will include the selection of a hostess, 
and a welcoming committee. Their 
duty is to see that all guests have an 
opportunity to meet, and are enter¬ 
tained until the dinner is served. Re¬ 
member you have your decorations to 
use as a topic of conversation! 

The program itself should offer 
something of interest to each of the 
age groups represented. If a formal 
pattern is being followed, there will 
be some toasts. The number and kind 
will depend on the type of banquet. 
The program, including the enter¬ 
tainment, needs to be well organized 
so that the toastmistress can keep it 
progressing smoothly and quickly. A 
short program is usually better than 
a long one. 

As a special attraction at the ban¬ 
quet, perhaps each of the guests could 
be asked to bring a new spring bon¬ 
net of their own creation. The “un¬ 
veiling” can take place during the 
program and prizes given for the most 
original. A singsong is always a happy 
addition to a program, because every¬ 
one can take part in it. 

The recipes on the next page pro¬ 
vide 25 servings: 
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No matter how often those precious 
baby's woollens are washed with 
gentle ZERO Cold Water Soap, 
they'll always remain soft and 
bright as new, never shrink or mat. 
ZERO softens water too! 59c pack¬ 
age does 50 washings, 98c package 
over 100. At your local drug, 
grocery and wool shops. For FREE 
sample write Dept. D, ZERO Soap, 
Victoria, B.C. 

ZERO 


COLD WATER SOAP 

57-55 



Help Nature To Fight Them Off 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, or 
stuffy breathing warn you of a cold's 
presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the bowels 
are thoroughly cleared of harmful wastes. 
To do this without upsetting baby's whole 
system and further weakening it, try Baby’s 
Own Tablets. Mild, yet act promptly in 
getting rid of irritating materials that make 
baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: “My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I tried 
Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw this cold 
off quicker than ever before. I certainly am 
for Baby’s Own Tablets from now on ." 
Equally good for restlessness and peevish¬ 
ness resulting from irregularity at teething 
time, for constipation, digestive upsets and 
other minor infant troubles. Taste good and 
are easy to take! Get a package today. 


BACKACHE 

MaybeWarninq 

Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order," 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heavy-headed feeling 
may soon follow. That’s the time to take 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. 51 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 



Gray Hair 

BRUSH IT AWAY— 

LOOK YEARS YOUNGER 

It's easy with Brownatone. Thou¬ 
sands praise its natural appear¬ 
ing color. Instantly tints dull, 
faded or gray hair to lustrous 
shades of blonde, brown or black. 
Safe for you and your perma¬ 
nent. Lasting. 90f and $2.10 at 
all druggists—or write for Free Sample Bottle. Mailed 
in plain wrapper. Mention natural hair color. Brown¬ 
atone, Dept. 953, Covington, Kentucky. 
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Sunshine Cocktail 

1 48-oz. tin pine- 1 48-oz. tin 

apple juice orange juice 

juice of 2 lemons 

Mix together and chill before serving. 

Turkey Croquettes 

5 lb. cooked, % lb. butter 

finely chopped 2 qt. cream sauce 

turkey 8 egg yolks 

8 medium sized 2 c. cream 

onions Nutmeg, salt and 

1 lb. mushrooms pepper 

Saute the turkey, chopped onions and 
mushrooms in butter over a slow heat. 
Add the cream sauce and stir constantly 
for 10 minutes. Remove from the heat. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs with the 
cream and add to the mixture. Season 
to taste with salt, pepper and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Shape into croquette form; roll 
in flour, then in a mixture of whole egg 
and milk beaten together. Roll in fine 


bread crumbs and fry in deep fat 
(390°F.) Drain on paper and serve hot. 

Harvard Beets 

% c. butter 2 c. mild vinegar 

Vi c. cornstarch 10 c. diced (can- 

V\ c. sugar ned or cooked ) 

1 tsp. salt beets 

Melt the butter. Add the cornstarch, 
sugar, salt, and blend. Add the vinegar 
and cook until thick. Add the diced beets 
and heat thoroughly. 

Scalloped Potatoes Supreme 


32 medium sized 
potatoes, pared 
and sliced 
(8 quarts) 

1 c. chopped 
green peppers 
1 c. chopped 
minced onion 

Place potatoes, green peppers, and 
onions in layers, using four greased 2 qt. 


4 tins condensed 
cream of mush¬ 
room soup 
4 c. milk 
2 T. salt 
Pepper 


baking casseroles. Mix mushroom soup, 
milk and seasonings; pour over potatoes. 
Cover and bake for IV 2 hours in a mod¬ 
erate oven (350°F). 

Daffodil Whip 

11 double graham 1 lemon jelly 
wafers powder 

1 T. butter 2 c. crushed pine- 

1 small tin or 1 c. apple 
evaporated milk 

Roll the graham wafers into crumbs. 
Add the butter. Take one-half of the 
crumb mixture and pat into the bottom 
of a pan (approx. 12" by 9"). Make the 
lemon jelly by the usual method, and 
allow to partially set. Then, whip the 
evaporated milk until stiff. Add it to the 
partially set jelly and whip together. 
Whip in the crushed pineapple. Put in 
the pan over the crumbs and add the 
remaining crumbs as topping. Chill. 
Serve garnished with whipped cream. 
This will make about 9 servings. It is 
suggested that this recipe be made three 
times ( separately ) to provide 25 serv¬ 
ings. V 


Children love music 
and rhythm. Why, then, 
is it so hard to 




by 

RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 
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A BELOVED fantasy of parents is 
a wishful sort of dream in 
which Junior, of his own ac¬ 
cord, goes to the piano or violin at a 
certain hour every day and happily 
practices his music. 

Impossible? Not according to mod¬ 
ern educators who view a child’s re¬ 
luctance to practice as a very normal 
reaction to the discovery that music¬ 
making is regarded as work, not fun, 
in his home. 

Sometimes parents seem to be de¬ 
manding returns for an investment, 
rather than considering music as an 
asset for the child’s future happiness. 
They budget music in terms of hours, 
not enjoyment. 

The practice hour should be an 
enjoyable part of a boy or girl’s day, 
not a chore, or, as often happens, a 
form of punishment. 

According to Dr. John C. Kendel of 
the American Music Conference, the 
first step in smoothing the ruffled at¬ 
mosphere that accompanies the first 
mention of “time to practice” is quiet¬ 


ing the child’s suspicion that playing 
an instrument is a thankless task. 

Young children love music and 
rhythm. They are thrilled in the first 
grade to discover they can make music 
with the simple instruments, such as 
plastic flutes and ocarinas now used 
in many schools. 

It is up to the parents to return that 
zest for music to the child, Dr. Kendel 
says. He gives a few easy rules; 

First, and most important, is the 
family’s regard for music. Children 
instinctively want to pattern them¬ 
selves after Mother or Dad, and will 
want to play an instrument if one or 
both of the parents do. If music — 
listening to radio or records, singing 
around the piano in family groups,—is 
part of family living, it will be an im¬ 
portant part of the child’s life. It is 
vital that the parents show a love for 
music, a regard for its everyday 
presence in the home. 

Next, according to Dr. Kendel, the 
music teacher’s attitude toward play¬ 
ing should reflect the home feeling— 


she is teaching a child how to make 
music, a wonderful experience, not 
another form of homework. 

Once the onus of “chore” has been 
lifted from music lessons and practice, 
the parents should nurture the feeling 
of enjoyment, even at the sacrifice of 
organized schedules, and permit the 
child to split his practice time into two 
or three units. This will keep him from 
getting restless and bored. 

S INCE music should be an addi¬ 
tional benefit in a child’s life, it 
must never be regarded as a substitute 
for any other form of enjoyment. If 
outdoor play or favorite indoor games 
are dear to a child, he will hate relin¬ 
quishing any of this time to mastering 
an instrument. And what suffers for 
this resentment? The music. 

Educators are conscious of the fact 
that many parents, regretting their 
own failure to keep up their music as 
children, are determined that their 
youngsters will have the benefits of 
playing an instrument. This deter- 




mination is proper, but the method of 
planned practice may be stifling to a 
child’s instinctive desire to play. 

The simplest way to encourage a 
beginner to practice is to be ready 
with a quick compliment. 

“My, that sounded just beautiful,” 
will bring a big, beaming smile of 
pride to a child’s face. Recognition of 
their little achievements is of major 
importance to the young amateurs and 
they thrive on admiration. 

“You must play that piece for Dad 
when he comes home. He’ll be so sur¬ 
prised,” generally sets off a flurry of 
preparation and the practice hour flies. 
It is then imperative to follow through 
with the suggestion, and Dad must 
take time out to give the recital his 
full attention and announce surprised 
delight at the performance. 

Contrary to general belief, children 
like to tackle difficult problems. They 
swagger home with good marks in the 
toughest arithmetic or spelling tests— 
they have too little to say about the 
subjects easy for them to eonquer. 
Their pride is deepest in their, ability 
to do the hard problems, the big 
words. 

“So, notice particularly the young 
musician’s work on a difficult piece,” 
says Dr. Kendel. “Comment on the 
passages he might consider intricate, 
and marvel at bow he masters them. 
This praise will do far more to pro¬ 
mote a peaceful practice hour than 
coaxing or threats. Interest in his 
efforts and appreciation of his results 
will dispel the vision that haunts the 
reluctant child at the beginning of the 
hour — those 60 long, slow - moving 
minutes.” 

While educators and parents agree 
that the discipline involved in the 
study of music is a benefit to modern 
children, the advantages of increased 
poise and self-confidence can be won 
without losing sight of the pure 
pleasure involved for the child. The 
very act of making music enjoyable, 
the desire to play, is instinctive with 
children. It is only when schedules, 
commands, restrictions, and penalties 
are so entangled with the process of 
learning that children lose their en¬ 
thusiasm. 

In early training, many music 
teachers do not permit home practic¬ 
ing. The student, too new at an instru¬ 
ment, may innocently make mistakes 


and practice these errors over and 
over. But eventually, the child faces 
newer and more difficult challenges in 
his music study. Now he must practice 
at home. 

The important thing for parents to 
remember at this point is to fit music 
into the child’s fife at home, not to 
force it! 

I F a family acts impressed at the 
inauguration of home practice ses¬ 
sions, the child will be encouraged to 
continue them. The mother of one 
eight-year-old piano student sat on the 
bench beside her and asked questions 
about signatures and notes. The prac¬ 
tice, as such, was almost a total loss 
for that one day, but the little girl 
was bursting with pride. 

“I’ll show you some more tomorrow, 
Mom,” she promised loftily. And the 
pace was set for a series of accom¬ 
plishments, day after day. The peace 
was won, too. 

“But my boy seems to have lost in¬ 
terest,” a mother wails. “He grumbles 
about practicing and seems to make 
no progress at all.” 

In a case like this, Dr. Kendel ad¬ 
vises a short vacation from music after 
a discussion with the teacher to ask 
the elimination of practice periods for 
a few weeks. The unexpected relaxing 
of rules should be followed by a new 
regimen to incorporate staggered half- 
hour periods. This change, plus a 
sincere regard for the boy’s other 
interests, should help develop a new 
feeling for his music. Parents know 
that music lessons teach him more 
than notes—he gains confidence in his 
own ability. 

While most are content with the 
everyday benefits of music, history 
teases the parents of reluctant music 
students with the tale of Tschaikow- 
sky, one of the world’s most famous 
composers. It seems his music teacher 
found him so disappointing in his 
early years of study that she advised 
his father to discontinue the lessons. 

The practice hour is important, but 
only to the child’s ultimate use of 
music in his life. If practice is fun, 
music will always be a pleasure to 
him. The value of music lessons and 
practice cannot be based on getting 
the parents’ “money’s worth” out of 
the investment. You might as well try 
to buy a child’s smile. V 


An occasional 
change of rules 
about practice 
sessions may 
revive a child’s 
interest in 
music lessons, 




$1.25 VALUE 
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with a guarantee certificate 
from any size bag of 
Robin Hood Flour 



Robin Hood 
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FLOUR 
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START YOUR OWN RECIPE FILE! 

KEEP FAVOURITE RECIPES HANDY! 

SEPARATE SECTIONS FOR MAIN COURSES, 
DESSERTS , YOUR OWN “SPECIALS”! 

• made of durable polythene 

• contains nine divider cards 
and twenty blank recipe cards 


CUT OUT THIS ORDER FORM AND MAIL TODAY 


Recipe Box 

Dept."H"-P.O.Box 150 

YOUVILLE POSTAL STATION—Montreal 12, P.0. 

I enclose 50(1, money order or well-wrapped coin, (no 
stamps, please), together with a guarantee certificate 
from any size bag of Robin Hood Flour. Please send 
my recipe box, postpaid, to: 
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CITY..... 
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the perfect range 
busy kitchens 


Busy housewives welcome the new G-E 30' Range because this is 
the range that takes most of the work out of cooking. KEYBOARD 
CONTROLS give you 5 push-buttons for each element giving you 
the exact heat you want. Right on the control panel are easy-tO- 
use automatic timers for the oven and surface elements. 


PUTS FULLY AUTOMATIC COOKING 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 




G-E Meal Thermometer automati¬ 
cally lets you cook the roast 
the way your family wants it. 
Set the dial for rare, medium 
or well done—a buzzer signals 
when done. And, this large 
oven cooks a meal for 24 people. 






Automatic Calrod element— a G-E 

exclusive, and the fastest ele¬ 
ment ever made! A special slide 
on the control panel adjusts for 
just the heat you want. Elim¬ 
inates over-boiling. Surface ele¬ 
ments lock-up for easy cleaning. 


Focussed Heat Broiling sends ra¬ 
diant-heat rays right to the 
heart of the food. All food cooks 


Surface griddle is a fully auto¬ 
matic unit and attaches right 
over the surface elements to 


faster—without drying or over¬ 
cooking. The result: delicious 
charcoal-type cooking and more 
appetizingly prepared meals. 


cook your hamburgers, pan¬ 
cakes, frankfurters and other 
wonderful dishes—better than 
you ever tasted before. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

30 RANGE 


BEAUTIFUL 


GHT-LINE DESIGN 


The General Electric 30" range 
is designed to fit right into your 
kitchen—flush up close to your 
other appliances—even with 
counter-tops. It gives your kit¬ 
chen a beautiful built-in look. 
And, the G-E Range comes in 
smart mix-or-match shades of 
Canary Yellow, Turquoise 
Green or Satin White. See it at 
your dealer’s and start to enjoy 
cooking automatically now. 


The 1958 G-E appliance line 
includes 40" and 24" ranges. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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C ORNERS are hospitable nooks. 
They are especially suited to 
the exchange of secrets, and, 
sometimes, at a party, an interesting 
guest will find himself backed into 
one by an arc of appreciative listeners. 
Comers seem to invite friendly, re¬ 
laxed conversation. With this in mind, 
interior decorators recently have 
given special thought to highlighting 
these hitherto neglected portions of 
a room. 

The comer pictured above was for¬ 
merly just a part of a very ordinary, 
though large, living room. The deco¬ 
rator brought interest to it by paneling 


one and a quarter walls, alternating 
layers of walnut and mahogany panels 
for a raised three-dimensional effect. 
A circular rug was drawn into the 
area, and a sectional sofa and occa¬ 
sional chairs grouped around it. Color 
was provided by the pictures, sofa 
cushions, and the modern swing lamps 
which can be adjusted to give vary¬ 
ing degrees of light. 

If you should wish to use the same 
paneling technique, the decorator 
advises that, first of all, the panels be 
sandpapered and brushed to bring out 
the grain. Next, apply a thin 'coat of 
pure, white shellac. Shellac provides 
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Built-in corner bookcase. 
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protection as well as giving emphasis 
to the wood’s natural beauty. A sec¬ 
ond coat of thinned, fresh shellac, 
applied when the first coat is thor¬ 
oughly dry, would give still greater 
enduring wear. 

One of the most charming comers 
we have ever seen had a fireplace 
across it. Bricks set out in a semi¬ 
circle formed the hearth, the spaces 
being filled with mortar. The fireplace 
itself was also curved, and of brick, 
and had a wooden mantel. Further 
recessed was the curved brick chim¬ 
ney stack which rose right to the ceil¬ 
ing. A gay little ruffle had been 
tacked to the mantel, and small deco¬ 
rated plates hung on the chimney 
stack. It was a smart piece of decorat¬ 
ing, and the home-owner carried out 
the rough hewn theme by having the 
walls and ceiling done in knotty pine 
paneling. Chairs drawn up to the 
hearth made this nook a tmly charm¬ 
ing and favorite relaxing place for 
family and friends. 

Another way by which comer waste 
may be eliminated would be to set 
in a bookcase, such as the other one 
pictured. A built-in like this solves 
many a problem because dozens of 
books are cached here, the writing 
area is sizeable, and the feature adds 
to the room yet subtracts so little 
space that it’s hardly noticeable. 
Natural wood, finished in deep rich 
tone, was used here, with dull brass 
drawer pulls. Perhaps your husband 
would like to build a similar corner 
bookcase for your home. V 


Oui R.eabeh.s 
£aOe 'Time 

H ousecleaning can be brisk, 

efficient and stimulating, or it 
can be grim and time consum¬ 
ing. Much depends on the tools and 
methods used—the more efficient they 
are, the faster the work. Here are 
some time- and effort-saving ideas 
from our readers, which might help 
during the springcleaning period. 

To remove old wallpaper prepare a 
solution of saltpeter in the proportion 
of 4 ounces of pulverized saltpeter to 
a gallon water. With this solution, 
swab the walls, using a large brush or 
an old towel. This will soak through 
and loosen the paper, so that it can 
be easily stripped off. Once you have 
moistened the paper, stripping should 
progress quickly, because if the salt¬ 
peter solution dries, it will have to 
be applied again to get results. 

To clean wallpaper try this recipe 
and method: 1 c. sifted flour, % c. 
warm water, 1 T. salt, 1 T. coal oil, 
2 T. vinegar, 2 T. ammonia water. 

Mix all the ingredients together. Put 
in a double boiler and thoroughly 
cook. Turn the mixture out on a board 
and knead well. Store in a closed con¬ 
tainer to prevent hardening. 

To clean wallpaper use a piece 
about the size of an egg. Roll gently 
over the soiled wallpaper, letting the 
ball move around in the palm of the 
hand. As the ball cleans the paper it 
becomes dirty and a fresh piece must 
be used. 

Mrs. J. C. Svare, 
Ratner, Sask. 

A cover for your windowsills can be 
made by having windowpane glass cut 


/ 



delicious 

flavour 


wholesome 

goodness 




more ehergy for the whole family! 


Robin Hood 

Oats 

Quick Robin Hood Oats provides a good 
nourishing breakfast for young and old. 

Get up and go every day with healthful, 
economical Robin Hood Oats. 

or f/vsrA/vr 

New Instant Robin Hood Oats —Fast and 
convenient. Cooks creamy in 60 seconds. 

Rinses from the saucepan in a jiffy. 

Same delicious flavour and nourishment. 

AT YOUR DEALER NOW IN BOTH LARGE AND ECONOMY SIZES. GET A PACKAGE RIGHT AWAY 
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'tastcj wJaifS 

•to enjotj... 

CROWN BRAND 



CROWN BRAND is delicious on 
hot or cold cereals.. . on toast 
and muffins, too. 


Sweet lunch-time treat! CROWN 
BRAND Corn Syrup and crunchy 
cookies. 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 



Top off puddings of all kinds with 
CROWN BRAND to make din¬ 
nertime desserts more delightful. 


THURSDAY 



Baked apples or bananas taste 
better with a CROWN BRAND 
topping. Good on fresh grapefruit, 
melon, etc. 



CROWN BRAND —Canada’s 
favourite syrup for pancakes and 
waffles—gives you “Extra Energy” 
through the day. 


FRIDAY 



As a sauce for ice cream, ready- 
to-serve CROWN BRAND saves 
time. Sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


SATURDAY 



bread . . . the ideal between-meal 
snack for extra energy after school 
and on holidays. Youngsters love it! 


Keep CROWN BRAND 
handy because it’s one sweet 
treat that’s always ready-to- 
use . . . an appetizing and 
economical source of valuable 
food energy. 


FREE — For tested, tempting recipes featuring CROWN 
BRAND and other Canada Starch Products, write to: 
P.O. BOX 129, Montreal, Que. 

For the Extra Energy everyone needs 

serve CROWN BRAND everi ' 


to exactly fit the sills. Then, house 
plants can be kept in the window 
without the danger of varnished sills 
becoming stained. 

Aluminum paint used to cover ex¬ 
posed nailheads on fences or doors 
will prevent these from rusting and 
spoiling the appearance of your paint 
job. 

Miss H. Tiefenbach, 

Regina, Sask. 

Washing silver flatware in an alum¬ 
inum pan with very hot water and a 
detergent will keep the silver free 
from dull stains. Larger pieces may 
have to be soaked for a few minutes 
and all pieces must come in contact 
with the aluminum. 

Kathrine, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

A child’s outgrown play table, 
equipped with casters and a pull- 
handle made from a plastic skipping 
rope, can become a time- and labor- 
saving device with many uses. 

• It’s a conveyor of food and dishes. 
With a rubber mat on the top to pre¬ 
vent slipping .mishaps, it can carry 
several things at one time from the 
kitchen to the dining area. 

• It’s a cleaning-day cart. Cup- 
hooks can be placed at each end of 
the table top. On cleaning day, place 
a shopping bag on one hook in which 
you can gather the dirty laundry. On 
another hook, catch a strong paper 


bag—ash trays, or waste baskets may 
be emptied into it. The hooks on the 
opposite end hold a dustpan and 
dusters. The top of the table, which 
has been covered with newspaper, will 
hold the cleaning aids and objects to 
be distributed to other rooms. 

• It’s a laundry-day helper and 
takes the laundry basket from machine 
to porch line without lifting, or bend¬ 
ing for clothes pins. Then, when it 
comes to ironing time, ironed clothes 
can be neatly stacked and transferred 
in quantity to their storage space. 

• It’s an extra table when cupboard 
tops become crowded on baking day, 
or when needed beside the sewing 
machine to hold “worked-on” pieces. 

• It’s a tea wagon when covered 
with a pretty cloth, or a tea table 
when your daughter entertains her ' 
small guests. 

Mrs. G. Giddings, 
Greencourt, Alta. 

To store woolens during the season 
when they are not in use, try putting 
them in an emptied shortening can < 
(50 pound size). These are available 
from your local baker. They come with 
a tight - fitting lid, and provide a 
moisture-dust-proof,.container. Put the 
mitts, scarves and socks in this can 
with a moth repellent, and store in a 
cool place. 

Mrs. V. P. Clelaud, 

South Mountain, Ont. 


ies at Cjentlemen Cow £ales 


by INA BRUNS 


T O most women the first sign of 
spring may be the arrival of a 
robin, or the appearance of 
flower-bedecked bonnets in store win¬ 
dows across the country. Some may 
know the glad season has arrived 
when they feel that old urge to sweep 
down the cobwebs in the attic but to 
many a cattleman’s wife, the bull sales 
have, for many years past, been the 
harbinger of another growing season. 

Most of us attend more than one 
of these events before the spring 
season expires, and we take them as 
much for granted as the parties that 
usher in the Christmas festivities. 
Almost as many women as men follow 
these events, so I was somewhat 


astonished when a city woman said of / 
a certain rancher’s wife: 

“She must be an uncouth person for 
all her polished manners and fancy 
clothes.” Here the informer lowered 
her voice to a whisper, “They tell me 
she goes to bull sales!” 

“Oh she does!” I whispered right 
back. “I’m sure she’s been to every 
one that I’ve attended.” 

This remark harkened me back to 
childhood days when my grand¬ 
mother, who was a lady of the old t 
school, solemnly warned us that the 
word “bull” was to be eschewed at all 
cost. “If you must refer to these ani¬ 
mals, it is best to call them ‘gentlemen 
cows’.” 



Behind every winner there’s a man who loves his business. Behind most of the 
men are women, who love their men enough to learn about that business. 
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I couldn’t see why such a short and 
handy word should be set aside in 
favor of anything as awkward and 
contradictory as “gentleman cow,” and 
since grandma didivt call the roosters 
“gentlemen hens” I decided she must 
have had some unfortunate experience 
with a bull that had prejudiced her 
against them. 

S OME of the smartest cattlemen I 
know are women. They may raise 
African violets as a hobby and bring 
their knitting to the sales, but they 
know their blood lines. They also 
know good conformation when they 
see it, and they know something about 
the feeding and fitting of animals. 
Such a woman is Mrs. X. 

Mrs. X is an expert in the business 
of beef production and when her bulls 
go into the ring they are groomed 
within an inch of their short lives and 
she sees to the job herself. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
saw her. She was wearing a man’s 
overalls many sizes too large, rubber 
i boots and an old sweater covered 
with grime. She had not only scrub¬ 
bed her animals, but she had oiled 
them, and her clothes bore evidence 
of her labors. 

“Goodness,” my companion gasped. 
“Mrs. X has certainly lost her good 
looks. She used to be the best looking 
woman on the circuit.” 

Later, when the sale was underway, 
her bulls were led into the ring—sleek 
as eels and bearing the banners of vic¬ 
tory. I saw Mrs. X again, but I didn’t 
recognize her. She was resplendent in 
a dainty spring hat, a stunningly cut 
suit, and she was every bit as well 
groomed and poised as a Powers 
model. Never have I seen such a swift 
and complete transformation in a 
woman. I am certain she could teach 
society matrons a few wrinkles in the 
gentle arts. 

T HEN there is the woman who 
sometimes comes to our part of the 
country to judge cattle. She does so 
stepping around the tons of beef on 


spike-heeled slippers, prodding those 
tallow-laden ribs with fingers encased 
in immaculate white gloves. She’s 
brilliant and she’s beautiful and she’s 
so expert in her judgment of cattle 
that her decisions are rarely disputed. 
She’s a success in a man’s world, not 
by choice perhaps, but because her, 
husband died leaving her to learn the 
business quickly and completely, or 
lose the heavy investments they had 
made in cattle. She may carry a curry 
comb in her pocket, but she also 
carries a lipstick. She may shoulder a 
man’s responsibilities, but she’s smart 
enough to be proud of being a woman. 

An elderly woman put it this way: 
“I never followed the bull sales be¬ 
cause I wanted to ape the men—I just 
wanted to keep in touch with what 
my husband was talking about! For 
35 years I’ve gone to dinner parties 
where two-thirds of the conversation 
centered around cattle. When you 
marry a cattleman you learn to con¬ 
tribute some sensible remarks to the 
table-talk, or you sit out your fife in 
boredom.” 

“I had no choice but to take an 
active interest in cattle,” a young 
bride confided. “My husband took me 
to a bull sale on the second day of 
our honeymoon! That may be grounds 
for divorce in other countries, but in 
Western Canada it is nothing of the 
kind. Here, when you marry a cattle¬ 
man, you not only learn to love cattle, 
but you automatically forsake all other 
breeds in favor of the one he has 
chosen. If you were brought up to 
believe that Angus has no breed be¬ 
fore it, you drop that conviction and 
get yourself a book on Hereford, 
Shorthorn or even Zebu if need be, 
and you learn what is in that book so 
that you can defend his breed as long 
as you both shall five. Cattle are more 
than a means of earning a livelihood 
to most men—they are a way of life!” 

Or as Dorothy Dix would put it: 
“Take a good look at what lover boy 
keeps in his pasture girls. If you don’t 
like his critters, then don’t allow him 
to fence you in.” V 


Gonfaadiciions 

Often when I seem, most sad, 

My heart is really wildly glad. 

Often when I seem most gay, 

My soul is lost in sorrow’s way. 

The Old World stares and seems 
to see, 

Yet never knows the real of me. 

—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 



Use Easter Seals 


The Winds ojj iTlaicL 

How they dance along the ridges. 
Whirling high the powdered snow; 
How they shriek in fiendish laughter, 
As they watch the white drifts grow; 
How they sweep down through the 
valleys, 

Moaning low as if in pain. 

While the snow-smoke flies before 
them , 

Like a cloud of silver rainl 

How they howl across the lowlands 
Like the ghosts of summer days. 
Restless spirits wildly dancing 
Through the old, familiar ways; 
How they snarl in bitter anguish. 

And how mournfully they sing, 
While beneath the snow the blossoms 
Hear the whisperings of Spring! 

—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 



I seldom find the casserole 
Is “One-dish.” as they say; 

For how to count the pots and 


pans 

It takes to get that way? 

—Margaret Read. 
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NEW 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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cleans rugs and floors! 


A big house to keep clean? Get the new G-E Swivel-Top 
Cleaner and discover how easy it can be! Easy — because 
the exclusive G-E Double-Action Unit automatically adjusts 
from carpet to floor — even adjusts to individual rug thick¬ 
ness. Easy — because you can clean a whole room 22' x 22' 
and never move the cleaner — the top turns as you turn! 
Easy — because G-E gives you sustained cleaning power 
until the throw-away bag is full. Wonderful — because you 
“spring-clean” your home every time you use the new G-E 




DOUBLE-ACTION CLEANING UNIT: Auto- INTERLOCKING ATTACHMENTS: can’t fall 
matically adjusts from carpet to floor... off until disconnected. Made of feather- 
cleans both forward and backward. weight anodized aluminum. 

m IIO “ON-OFF” FOOT PEDAL . . . KING-SIZE THROW- 
rLUo AWAY BAG . . . EXTRA-FLEXIBLE VINYL HOSE 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

Swivel-Top 


C L E A 

CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 
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No Douche Protects 
Like Zonitors-Women Find! 

Gynecologist Reports On New, Easy—More Positive Method 
Of Feminine Hygiene—Provides Continuous Protection 


New York, N. Y (Special) At ordinary douches, 
last, science has developed a Zonitors’ amazing effectiveness 
method of feminine hygiene a is due to one of the most potent 
woman can use with confidence antiseptic principles ever devel- 
'oecause it gives the germicidal oped — the discovery of a promi- 
protection of an antiseptic nent surgeon and chemist, 
douche; but does it immediately 

and for a prolonged period — as Doctor's Discovery — Hospital Proved! 

no douche can. So quick and easy, 

this new method depends on Zonitors were thoroughly tested 
remarkable vaginal suppositories, in a large Eastern hospital. The 
called Zonitors. supervising gynecologist pro- 

Once inserted, Zonitors dissolve nounced them unusually effective, 
gradually, coating tissues with a yet safe and non-irritating. They 
protectivefilmwhichlastsforhours are now available without pre- 
—and are ready to work instantly, scription in most local drugstores. 
Zonitors guard against — destroy Zonitors are greaseless and 
odors completely, too—helping to stainless—cost little for 12 dainty, 
maintain a high degree of com- snow white vaginal suppositories, 
fort, convenience, safety and per- individually packed to carry con- 
sonal daintiness not possible with veniently in a purse. 

For Trial Supply, Send 10c and name and address to: 
Chemway Canada, St. Therese, P.Q., Dept. C.G, 


fam/ 

60 


PAGE 

BOOK 


NEEDLEWORK 


It’s Quilting Time 


FACTUAL-WELL-ILLUSTRATED 

Explains dozens of ways you can use lye 
to save yourself TIME, WORK, MONEY! 


Here, at last, is a book on farm/home 
sanitation, prepared and written espe-? 
cially for the farmer. 

Results of research at two leading 
\ Agricultural Colleges have been 

\\ condensed and compiled to make- 

\\\ up this interesting book. It has 
M been checked by more than 30 
^ farm authorities. 

Send for your copy right away; 


SHIP’S WHEEL 


A number of Women’s 
Institutes across Canada 
are hard at work designing 
and sewing quilts in com¬ 
petition for one of the na¬ 
tional Tweedsmuir handi¬ 
craft awards. To help 
them, and others just plain 
interested in making a 
quilt, we offer two varia¬ 
tions of one quilt block. 
These can be ordered from 
The Country Guide 
Needlework Dept, by stat¬ 
ing a request for Design 
No. K-52 and enclosing 10 
cents. Two completely de¬ 
tailed and diagramed in¬ 
struction leaflets will be 
mailed out. 


HARVEST SUN 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


I am interested in reading about the dozens of ways 
the use of lye can save me time, work and money. 
Please mail me a copy of your FREE 60-page, illus¬ 
trated book. 


Tatting Is Pretty 


any stiffening desired. To enhance the 
mat’s beauty after washing, always 
remold the original contour of the 
motif, exaggerating the roundness of 
all rings and picots. Design No. 6488. 
Price 10 cents for detailed instructions. 


OVAL TATTED MAT to adorn an 
oblong table can be quickly made up 
even by a beginner. Learners are ad¬ 
vised to use a thread coarse enough 
to show all the stitches. Treatment 
with starch or gum arabic will provide 










■ 


There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

it his branded product tails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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"The Oounhvwoman 

With two orange crates, a board, and a chair, you 
can organize your own home business center 


I N every farm home there are two 
business operations, one concern¬ 
ing the farm and the other cen¬ 
tering around the home. Most rural 
homemakers will accept this state¬ 
ment without hesitation. When the 
question “Is farming a business or a 
way of life?” appeared as the topic 
of a talk at Farm and Home Week 
* recently, it attracted considerable 
interest. Farm and Home Week is 
held on the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan campus each winter. It is a week 
of activities participated in by rural 
people and planned for them by their 
university extension service. 

The speaker who posed the ques¬ 
tion was W. B. Baker of the Com¬ 
munity Planning Department. He 
said that fanning, including home¬ 
making, could be both a business and 
a way of life. The final answer is left 
to the farm people, and what they 
want out of life. Although farming 
may be moving in the direction of 
mechanization and big business, the 
farmer and his family still have an 
opportunity to make their lives full 
and interesting ones. It is for them to 
decide what is to be the cultural heri¬ 
tage of the rural family of the future. 

As Mr. Baker continued, he out¬ 
lined some of the opportunities of 
rural living which could help create a 
way of life. He suggested that farm 
people understand the unique impor¬ 
tance of human values or interests. 
Profits are of little interest if they are 
not effective in terms of things that 
make life worthwhile. There is an 
opportunity to enjoy a greater 
measure of individualism. A satisfac¬ 
tory pattern of family living is more 
easily realized on farms by such 
things as the natural discipline sup¬ 
plied for the children through the 
regular necessity of doing chores, and 
the emphasis that is given to sharing 
in all the things which contribute to 
a happy home. There is an oppor¬ 
tunity to cultivate an appreciation of 
property ownership and there is a 
responsibility to conserve resources 
for future generations. 

It was emphasized in conclusion 
that there must be a balance of the 
business and the way of life. Unfor¬ 
tunately, little .research has been done 
on the human factors or the social 


side of rural life. The problems of 
how to provide interesting activities 
and how to cope with social difficul¬ 
ties must be solved by the farm 
families, unaided. However, assist¬ 
ance with the business of farming and 
homemaking comes readily from ex¬ 
tension departments which have ac¬ 
cess to the quantities of research 
being done on material things. 

r\NE extension department makes 
^e claim that every home needs 
a business center and many home¬ 
makers like to have it in the kitchen. 
It is suggested that an adequate busi¬ 
ness center should provide a place 
for writing, for keeping writing sup¬ 
plies, for storing such items as bills, 
receipts, manufacturer’s guarantees 
and direction booklets. This will 
give a homemaker a place to keep 
accounts, write shopping lists, copy 
recipes and accomplish planning of 
such things as menus and entertain¬ 
ments. 

A calendar will prove to be a nec¬ 
essity to a home business center and 
a small radio and extension telephone 
would be of value. A bulletin board 
to hold order lists, reminders for the 
forgetful ones, and to give news of 
general interest, may be hung on the 
wall. 

The furniture for a home business 
center can be provided in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. It can be homemade, 
built-in or remodelled from something 
on hand; or standard office furniture 
can be used. Many people prefer 
desks that can be economically and 
easily made at home. One of these 
could be made from two or more 
orange crates, plywood or other lum¬ 
ber for the top, and blocks of wood 
to make the orange crates high 
enough for comfort in working. A 
good height for a writing surface 
ranges from 29 to 33 inches, depend¬ 
ing on the height of the users. Addi¬ 
tional shelves can be added to the 
sections of the orange crates. A chair 
that is comfortable and steady, and 
will fit into the kneehole space, is the 
finishing touch. 

With a special place for a home 
business center in your kitchen, 
chances are that you will have more 
time to participate in farming as a 
way of life and as a business.—G.P. V 



[R Schuessler photo 


An area of kitchen counter 
and a stool with a hack, 
make this home business 
center. 



with CALCIUM IODATE 


PLAIN IODIZED 


(with Calcium iodate) 


COBALT IODIZED 

50 lb. BLOCKS, 5 lb. LICKS 
and LOOSE in 100 lb. bags 


SALES OFFICES: 

St. John’s, Nfld. 

359 Water St. 

Amherst, N.S. 

P.O. Box 234 

Montreal, Que. 
7044 Notre Dame St. E. 


New improved Sifto livestock salt 
—in blocks, licks and loose— 
now contains calcium iodate. This 
modern iodizing process is your 
assurance that the proper amount 
of iodine is placed in the salt, and 
remains there until released by 
the animal’s digestive system. 
Protect your animals from dan¬ 
gerous mineral deficiencies, in¬ 
crease production, lower feed costs 
. . . keep them well supplied 
with Sifto Iodized and Cobalt 
Iodized salt. 


Toronto, Ont. 

99 Vanderhoof Ave., Leaside 


Winnipeg, Man. 

115 Bannantyne Ave. 

Calgary, Alta. 

208 Lancaster Bldg. 

Sales Representatives in all 
Principal Centres. 


sifto salt limited 


7 



OuMj "2‘-Accouiit 'Vhm 
kelpA you to Acm 


1. Use your Savings Account 
strictly for saving. 

2. Keep a separate Personal Chequing 
Account for paying bills. 

Try this new plan at any "Royal" branch. 



WHEN A COLD BECOMES A COUGH 
FIGHT IT OFF -WITH 

Brings fast relief because Pinex contains Potassium 
Guaiacol Sulphonate to soothe soreness ... 
loosen phlegm and relieve tickling. Children like 
it, too. AT ALL DRUJS COUNTERS. 


PINEX 

COUGH 

SYRUP 
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A FLICK OF A LEVER... 

and you can do hundreds 
of decorative stitches! 



with the Swing-Needle singer Automatic 
with Finger-Tip Control 

With this amazing Swing-Needle* SINGER Automatic, you can do hun¬ 
dreds of decorative stitches — easily, quickly'. 

That’s because it has a special fingertip control that lets you 
pick out the stitch you want — and start doing it — at the flick of 
a lever. 


It has twin needle for two-colour sewing and a new wide-range 
speed control. Every kind of deluxe feature! In new “designer” 
cabinets or full-size portable case. 



Streamlined Straight-Needle 
SINGER with new gear drive for 
smoother, quieter performance. 
And like every SINGER* Sew¬ 
ing Machine, it is backed by 
over 100 years experience in 
making the world’s most de¬ 
pendable machines. 



Extra-value SINGER Portable. 

Buy of a lifetime ... to last a 
lifetime! Easy budget terms, 
generous trade-in allowance. 
Remember — parts and service 
are always available when you 
own a SINGER! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

Listed in your phone book under Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


*A Trademark of The Singer Manufacturing Company 



CLIP OUT 
AND MAIL 
TODAY FOR 
FREE 
SINGER 
CATALOGUE! 



MAIL to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Dep’t. C.G. 38, at address nearest you: 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

126-A Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the SINGER 
Catalogue illustrating new models: 

NAME.....-. 

ADDRESS.. 

CITY.PROV.. 



Easy to make, pretty to look 
at, good to eat 


C HILDREN like the “do-it-your¬ 
self” idea as well as adults, so 
here are some directions to pass 
on to the small fry of the family for 
“no-cook candy Easter eggs.” The 
kitchen may become mussed up a bit, 
but the recipe shouldn’t cause them 
any difficulty. 

Basic Butter Cream 

Yield—2 cups 

% c. butter 3 c. sifted icing 

1 egg sugar 

Let the butter soften at room tempera¬ 
ture until it is easy to cream. Beat the 
butter until fluffy. Gradually add half of 
the icing sugar, beating until smooth 
after each addition. Add the unbeaten 
egg and mix thoroughly. Gradually beat 
in the remaining sugar. This mixture 
should be smooth and creamy. 

To Make Easter Eggs 

1 c. basic butter 1 egg white, 
cream slightly beaten 

1 c. sifted icing sugar 
Food coloring, flavoring, coconut, nuts 
or maraschino cherries as desired. 

Gradually mix the sugar into the basic 
butter cream. Divide the candy into four 
portions, adding the desired flavoring to 
each. Knead each portion on a baking 
board that is sprinkled with sifted icing 
sugar. Add more sugar as needed. When 
the mixture is easy to handle, roll the 
candy into egg-shaped pieces of the de¬ 
sired size. Nuts, maraschino cherries or 
other candied fruit may be rolled into 
the center of each candy egg. Dip each 
candy into the slightly beaten egg white 
and roll in white or tinted coconut. The 
candy itself may be colored by adding a 
few drops of food coloring with the 
flavoring. Place the finished egg on a 
cookie sheet and cover with waxed paper 
or aluminum foil and let stand for a few 
hours in a cool place. The candy can be 
eaten at once, but it is better if the 
flavors are allowed to blend. 

Suggested Flavorings 

1 or 2 drops of peppermint. 

1 or 2 squares of melted chocolate, with 
almond or vanilla extract to taste. 

14 to % tsp. vanilla or almond extract. 

1 tsp. grated lemon or orange rind. 

To tint coconut— shake shredded coco¬ 
nut in a jar along with a few drops of 
coloring, until the color is evenly distri¬ 
buted. This tinted coconut could be 
arranged to look like a nest in which 
small size Easter eggs could be placed. V 


Sensational 


“1,000 BLOOM” 



5 for 1 .98 

(10 for $3.50) (25 for $7.50) 

BIG, HEAVY-ROOTED 
BLOOMING-SIZE PLANTS 

A whole garden of mums for $1.98. And 
what gorgeous plants they are! With 
proper care every single one should pro¬ 
duce a tremendous display of flowers 
THIS YEAR and next year as many as 
1,000 blooms per plant. Plant about 18 
inches apart and you will have a solid 
bank of flowers that will be the envy of 
your whole neighborhood. Pick pink, 
bronze, yellow and white bouquets for 
weeks and weeks. Right from late July 
until the first of October. Grow bigger 
and more beautiful each year. Top- 
quality plants sent in special polyethy¬ 
lene “miniature greenhouses” to insure 
perfect condition on delivery. Postage 
paid on prepaid orders. C.O.D.’s welcome 
with 25% advance deposit. Order now 
while THIS SPECIAL OFFER LASTS! 
Complete Spring Planting Guide in¬ 
cluded FREE. 

DOUBLE GUARANTEE: If, on arrival 
you are not 100% satisfied, return for 
money back. After planting, any plant 
that does not grow will be replaced 
FREE any time within 3 years. 


FAMILY GARDENS NURSERY, 

Dept. 114D, 

68 Ossington Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 

□ 5 for $1.98 □ 10 for $3.50 

□ 25 for $7.50 

Print Name. 

Address. 

City..Prov. 
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The Mechanized Home 


A lot is said about mechanized farming, 
but the tremendous increase in house¬ 
hold appliances in recent years has 
been as spectacular, and is gradually 
easing the homemaker’s burden. The 
Country Guide, both in the editorial and 
advertising columns, is keeping readers 
abreast of the latest equipment for 
taking the backache out of many house¬ 
hold chores. If you want to know more, 
don't hesitate to drop a line to The 
Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Avenue, 
Winnipeg 12, Man. 
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Men say they don’t like it, and call 
it “the sack.” Women think it’s won¬ 
derful, refer to it as a “chemise,” and 
say it has the easy comfort of a school 
tunic. Although bearing a resemblance 
to styles of 1920, the 1958 chemise is 
a rather elegant fashion that has better 
shape, fitting smoothly at shoulder, 
bust and hipline. To draw attention 
away from the unfitted midriff, neck¬ 
lines have become more flattering, and 
the shorter skirts are finished with low- 
placed trimming, slashes, or pleated 
flounces. 

For accessories, women are wearing 
ropes of beads, hats that stress height, 
and shoes with pointed toes (theiy’re 
comfortable, too). 



The Tie-Belt Chemise ... a new fashion 
windfall launched in Paris and now a sen¬ 
sation everywhere. No. 8506—Jr. Miss and 
Misses’ sizes 11-18. Price 65 cents. 


When ordering these Butterick pat¬ 
terns from The Country Guide Pattern 
Service, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, 
Man., be sure to state size and number, 
and write your name and address clearly. 



A Free - Swinging dress that 
breathes spring in every move¬ 
ment. Its fresh features: a V 
dipping back and inset sash. 
No. 8505—Jr. Miss and Misses’ 
sizes 11-18. Price 50 cents. 



The Chemise 



Button-front Cover-up . . . can 

serve as a coat after baby ar¬ 
rives. Suggested fabric: a cool 
open mesh of rayon and acetate. 
No. 8231—sizes 12-20. Price 50 
cents. 


A Princess (lower left) with party airs, eyelet 
down the front, and new “Jack-O-Lantem” 
sleeves. No. 8441—sizes 7-14. Price 35 cents. 

Flirty bows and a pretty shirred inset add 
sparkle to a flower - basket print princess, 
(lower right) No. 8482 — sizes 1-6. Price 35 
cents. 


Because a chemise is free of fussy 
detail, the designers were free to 
use interesting fabrics. This spring, 
prints will appear in beautiful floral 
effects ranging from the bold and 
splashy to dainty miniatures, or 
wallpaper stripes copied from Vic¬ 
torian parlors. Also being worn, 
with pleasure, are the soft textured 
weaves, cool lenos, and mesh. 

Choose them in water colors: 
Mediterranean blue and green or 
deep emerald and sapphire (espe¬ 
cially lovely when combined in silk 
and silk-like prints); the sunshine 
colors: hot pink to yellow to orange 
(pink is very popular for prints); 
and the neutrals: variations of gray 
and beige, ranging from surf- 
washed sands to wood tones and 
smokey grays, with just a hint of 
green. V 
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This chopper is one of the finest 
combine attachments manufac¬ 
tured today. Will chop and shred 
heaviest straw in small pieces! 
Actually adds humus content to 


soil. WILL NOT CLOG! Used by 
more farmers than any other 
chopper. Will often eliminate one 
plowing! See it at your nearest 
Hesston Dealer! 


BUY HESSTON COMBINE ATTACHMENTS —FINEST MADE! 


HESSTON TANK LOADER and 
EXTENSION UNITS 

Loads tank to full capac¬ 
ity... extension adds 14 
bushels to tank capacity. 
Auger, driven by V-belt, 
mounted on sealed bear¬ 
ings. Fits most combines. 



HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 



Cut more acres...save 
more grain! Non-slugging 
for easier separation, 
smoother operation, more 
even feeding. Will fit most 
combines. 



HESSTON QUICK CONCAVE 
ADJUSTMENT 


HESSTON RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

Prevents bunching of and efficiency. Silent 
grain and slugging. In- operation. Fits IH, M-H, 
creases combine speed and CO-OP combines. 



Precision adjustment allows 
quick lowering and raising of 
cylinder or concave... both 
sides at same time...with¬ 
out stopping. Saves time and 
grain. Fits most combines. 



Send this coupon to HESSTON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
370 King Street, Hesiton, Kansas 


Send information on 


□ FRICTION THROTTLE FOR IH, H and M 

□ QUICK CONCAVE ADJUSTMENTS 

□ M-H BEATER SPROCKET 

□ TANK LOADER AND EXTENSIONS 

□ SELF-PROPELLED SWATHER 

□ ROW-CROP SAVER Q STRAW SPREADER 

□ STRAW CHOPPER 

p RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

□ CUTTERBAR EXTENSION Q V-BARS 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


. PROV. . 


I OWN A- 


-COMBINE. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Allied Farm Equipment ltd. 
Sutherland Avenue at King 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Corner 7th Avenue, 6th St. East 
Calgary, Alberta, 

Falcon Equipment Company, Ltd. 
2875 St. Joseph Street 
lachme, Quebec, 


Falcon Equipment Company, Ltd. 
35 Leyton Avenue 
Toronto 13, Ontario, 

Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 
1348 Halifax Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 



LOADS ROUND or 
SQUARE BALES - 
on any terrain 


ONLY ONE 
OVING 
PART 



No Chains, 

Belts, Engine, 
or Hydraulic r , } 


. . . nothing to get out of adjustment. Large, ground- 
driven wheel delivers bales to center of load, within 
easy reach of operator. Wide throat automatically posi¬ 
tions bales for pick-up. Even loosely tied bales loaded 
without damage. Make this lifetime 
investment in lower labor costs. 

Rudy Hoffman, Herrick, S.D., says 
as far as he’s concerned, the WHEEL- 
LOADER is the only loader made. 
"I loaded 30.000 bales by the first of 
August. I like the loader.” 


RICHARDSON MFG Co Cawker City, Rons. 




Prov. 


CGI 


All-Electric and 
Hand CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


‘WESTFALIA’ 

• All rust-proof 

• All nickel 
plated . 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to 
last a 
lifetime 

• Closest 
skimmers 

• Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy 

Prices as low as 

$ 79.50 

and up 

Sizes and models 

to fit all needs. 

"Domo" and "Westfalia'‘ 

hand separators. 

See your dealer or write: 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 



$ 39.50 


and 

up 


78 Princess St. 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 


10970—84th St. 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 


Careers for You 

Just for teenagers, yearning to get out in the 
world, here are some interesting highlights 


M ANY of our teenage readers are 
going to be making one of the 
most important of all choices this year 
—the choice of a career. Perhaps this 
is your senior year in high school. If it 
is you should make up your mind 
soon about your future. Even if you 
are still a junior or a sophomore, you 
may have to decide between the com¬ 
mercial or the matriculation course. 
You may even have to say whether 
you want to finish high school at all. 

Back in our Grandmother’s day the 
problem of selecting a career was 
simpler, with teaching, nursing and 
stenography leading all others by a 
country mile. Today, it is more diffi¬ 
cult because so many new careers 
beckon. Suppose you begin your self- 
analysis by listing as many careers as 
possible. Now with this list in front 
of you,‘ask yourself these questions 
and do some real thinking about the 
answers. 

• How much training does each of 
these careers call for? When you have 
answered this you’ll find it varies from 
6 to 8 months for a stenographer’s 
course to perhaps five years to become 
a dietitian. 

• Have I the ability and the money 
to get the training I will need? 

• Check your strong and weak 
points as a student. If you’re poor in 
sciences, nursing or a lab technician’s 
work may not be for you. 

• Am I the sort of person who could 
do well in this field? Every profession 
demands a certain type of personality. 

• What openings are there when I 
finish my course? If you want to work 
in a particular part of the country, 
then this becomes a very important 
consideration. 

•.Will I find it a satisfying occupa¬ 
tion? This is probably the most im¬ 
portant question. Most people want 
an occupation they can feel a sense 
of achievement in; they want to be 
sure what they are doing is worth¬ 
while. 

T O help the girls learn something 
about some of the careers avail¬ 
able, The Country Guide is going to 
introduce to you some career person¬ 
alities. The first of these are going to 
be home economists. Perhaps you are 
wondering just what home economics 
is. First and foremost, it is a science. 
Home economics is also an art, a 
career, a psychology, and, in many re¬ 
spects a philosophy. In its complete 
interpretation, home economics is the 
study of everything that pertains to 
the home and family. 

The home economics student will 
find herself specializing in such home- 
centered courses as foods and nutri¬ 
tion, textiles, clothing and design, 
home management, household equip¬ 
ment, child care and family relation¬ 
ships. But she will also be urged to 
take courses in English, demonstration 


techniques, script writing for radio 
and T.V. presentations, so that she can 
better express her ideas to others; in 
physiology, chemistry and biology, so 
that she can better understand the 
physical workings of human beings 
and the environment in which they 
live; and psychology, sociology, his¬ 
tory and literature, so that she can 
better appreciate the needs and re¬ 
sponsibilities of mankind in the world 
in which she lives. 

Why should you consider being in 
home economics? A professional home 
economist has three answers to this 
question: 

V You get a two-for-one value. A 
home economics education not only 
prepares, you for an exciting position 
in the working world, but it also trains 
you for the finest job a woman can 
have, that of a wife and homemaker. 

V Home economics is in demand. 
Where there is demand, there are jobs. 
Everyone today is interested in the 
home,—educators, advertisers, busi¬ 
nessmen, government officials, hospital 
directors and radio broadcasters. Being 
interested in the home, they are in¬ 
terested in the home economist with 
her fingers on the pulse of homes. 

V Home economics is a key—a key 
that opens the doors to many bright 
and fascinating careers in which there 
is little direct competition from men. 
This key opens doors to careers that 
not only afford good salaries, but great 
personal satisfaction and happiness. 

In our next issues you will be intro¬ 
duced to several home economists. We 
hope you will enjoy meeting them. V 

Toddler Tending 

D O you have a little brother to look 
after sometimes, or a regular job 
of toddler tending to supplement your 
spending money? Whichever it may 
be there are probably times when a 
little extra know-how might help. You 
can have fun and satisfaction in taking 
care of a 2-year-old runabout, full of 
curiosity and affection. Just to help, 
here are some suggestions to use: 

□ Was information about where 
the parents can be reached given to 
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As exciting as a three-ring circus. 
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FARMERS: Make SURE your seed is 
PROPERLY and ADEQUATELY treated 


jtjpp by doing the job your¬ 
self with a 

SIREN AUGER 
SEED TREATER 



Or a 
SIREN 
floor model 
treater 


Powder Treatment Pays 
use a SIREN 


Write: Free Literature 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. 

3436—15th St. S.E. Calgary, Alberta 


II you are within driving 
distance of Fergus . . . 

drop in and have a look at our latest 
importation of fifteen registered 

LANDRACE SWINE 

from 

Sir Winston Churchill's 
Dispersal Sale 

The highest priced sow and litter sold at 
the sale for $3,600 and this sow and litter 
cost us over $6,500, landed in Fergus. 
This kind of breeding stock enables us 
to continue to supply top quality Land- 
race to our Canadian and American cus¬ 
tomers. Offering weanlings, 4-month-old, 
6-month-old sows and boars, guaranteed 
in-pig gilts and sows, serviceable boars. 
Catalogue. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 



RUPTURE-EASER 


(A Piper Brace Truss) 




Double...$5.95 
Right or left No 

Side $4’5 Required 


A strong, form-fitting washable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps up in front. Adjust¬ 
able leg strap. Soft, flat groin pad. No steel 
or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also 
used as after operation support. For men. women, 
children. Mai! orders give measure around 
lowest part of abdomen and state right or left 
side or double. We prepay postage except on 
C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER BRACE (CANADA) Dept. CG-38 

1242 McGill College Ave. Montreal 2. Quebec 


l|||||||||||||lillllllllllllllllll!llllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllll!ll!ll 

Half a Century 

That's how long The Guide has been a 
part of the Canadian farm scene. So rrtany 
things have changed in that time. New 
machines, new crop varieties, new breed¬ 
ing methods, new ways of doing just about 
everything, have made the farmer's job 
more and more complicated. Through all 
this, The Country Guide has changed too, 
but has never altered its purpose, which 
is to keep the farmer informed of the im¬ 
portant developments as they occur. 
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you? You should also have the name 
and the phone number of a neighbor, 
a relative or a doctor who could be 
called in case of an emergency. 

□ Have you tried to understand the 
nature of 1-, and 2-year-olds? This is 
the “into everything” age, and open¬ 
ing doors and poking into cupboards 
is not bratty but normal. 

□ Do you have toys and things to 
keep him occupied? The best way to 
keep a toddler out of mischief is to 
keep him busy doing things. 

□ Are you constantly alert on the 
job? 

□ Do you make friends with him? 
All this requires is to play with him. 

□ Have you a diversion plan to 
take things away from him which he 
shouldn’t have? If he has a sharp- 
pointed pair of scissors, don’t wrest 
them from him. He’ll likely put up a 
good fight if you do. Try to divert 
him. “Jimmy—just look at this pretty 
colored paper I have!” 

□ Did the parents give you advice 
as to what happens at bedtime, be¬ 
cause bedtime habits become a ritual 
for children? 

It’s easy to know toddlers. There’s 
really no menace in Dennis if you 
handle him right. V 


Club Councils Plan 
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Mrs. Eleanor Near, who is president of 
the Saskatchewan 4-H Club Council. 

A T the first annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan 4-H Club Council, 
Mrs. E. Near of Pinkham was elected 
president. Mrs. Near is a member of 
the Kindersley Agricultural Commit¬ 
tee, a former club leader, and the 
mother of two very active 4-H club 
members. She has never been a 4-H 
club member herself, but she is de¬ 
termined to do all in her power to 
give young people the opportunity of 
belonging to a 4-H club. She is also 
active in the local Homemaker’s club, 
and is always trying new activities. 
One such project this winter is a 
leathercraft class. Besides being a 
very busy farm homemaker, Mrs. Near 
is an ardent curler. She brings a 
variety of interests and accomplish¬ 
ments, as well perpetual enthusiasm, 
to her new duty with the provincial 
council. 

T HE Manitoba 4-H Club Council, 
under the leadership of president 
George McLean of Pilot Mound, has 
established a program of activity for 
this year, too. This includes the con¬ 
tinuation of the 4-day visit of 36 club 
leaders and members to the Minnesota 
State Fair. The council is also arrang¬ 
ing for two members to visit Ontario, 
and for a 4-H club exchange visit with 
Iowa. V 



T% €.D. SMITH'S 

FRUIT PIE FILLINGS 


There’s mouthwatering goodness in every can 
of E. D. Smith’s instant fruit pie fillings 
... in nine delicious varieties. 

With fruit so firm, so plump, so tasty — 
every pie you make is a wonderful success. 



Announcing A New Weed Killer 

WEEDflZOL 

AN AMINOTRIAZOLE HERBICIDE 
now available 
for control of 


CANADA THISTLE 
HOARY CRESS 
HORSETAIL 
LEAFY SPURGE 
QUACK GRASS 
RUSSIAN KNAPWEED 
SOW THISTLE 


BUCK BRUSH 
POISON IVY 
POISON OAK 
WHITE ASH 
WHITE AND RED OAK 
TOAD FLAX 
CATTAIL 


Write for further information 

United grain growers l- 

Winnipeg - Calgary - Regina - Saskatoon - Edmonton 

or contact your nearest U.G.G. Elevator Agent 
Manufactured by 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 








MINARP’S 

LINimeNT 
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MOTHER! 

An Unhappy Child 
is a "SICK” Child 

Yes, mother when a child is cross, upset 
and feverish, doesn’t want to play . . . 
won’t eat... you can be sure something 
is wrong. For children are naturally 
happy, carefree and full of the fun 
of living. 

So when these little upsets come, wise 
mothers have for years depended on 
CASTORIA to set things right again. 
Castoria is good for your child, and it 
does nothing but good. It gently but 
surely cleans the child’s ^ 

bowels of accumulated \ 

poisonous wastes with- \ 

out griping or shock. ^ 

Soon your little one is 3 L; 

happy again. v if 

Children Cry For '*m & 


Watch for the Birds 

A LMOST any day now the song¬ 
birds will return from a warmer 
climate down south. Perhaps- some 
have already reached your district. So 
that you can recognize them as they 
arrive, here is a brief description of 
four that should be among the first to 
appear: 

“Spring of the Year” calls the east¬ 
ern meadowlark, and you know it’s 
time to look in the shelter of a wind¬ 
breaking rock for tiny flower faces. On 
the other side of Canada, ranchers and 
farmers are hearing, happily, the 
“King-chigle-a-bunk” of the western 
meadowlark. The chinook winds have 
melted away the last winter snow, and 
the meadowlark is joyfully heralding 
the arrival of spring. This little fellow 
is to some extent a ventriloquist. First 
you will hear him over on a fence 
post, then, in the next moment, his 
song seems to come from the long 
grasses at the edge of a slough. 

The eastern and the western mea¬ 
dowlark have similar markings: brown 
back, yellow throat and breast, and jet 
black necklace. 

“On-choree” sings the red-winged 
blackbird as he sways on a cattail in 
a clump of bulrushes. He arrives in 
early March, and will settle down 
quickly to the business of nest-build- 
ing in slough or marsh reeds. 

The red-winged blackbird is a little 
smaller than a ro'bin, with the male 
being jet black with brilliant crimson 
and yellow shoulder bars. 

“Churrr” chuckles the female blue¬ 
bird, softly, as she darts in and out 
among the hollyhocks. She dearly 
loves a garden, park, or semi-open 
orchard. 

Across Canada one can see several 
kinds of bluebird. “The sky above, the 
earth beneath” is a phrase that de¬ 
scribes very well the blue back and 
red breast of the male of the eastern 
species. The mountain male bluebird 
is all blue. 

“Cheerup—cheerily—cheerup, cheer- 
up, cheerup” Do you recognize that 
call? It’s the robin, everyone’s friend. 
In late April and May, it may some¬ 
times be heard singing a loud and 
happy chorus with other newly arrived 
robins. 

The robin is dark grayish brown, 
with black coloring on the tail and 
head, and a brick-red breast and 
abdomen. 

As you walk to school, pause now 
and then to listen to the bird songs. 
They will sound so happy that they’ll 
probably make you feel that “All’s 
right with the world.” V 


The suit hurts my eyes. Go 
away,” croaked the frog. 


Mr. Bull Frog Felt Grumpy 


bank of the pond. “Watch out what 
you are doing,” Mr. Bull Frog 
shouted. “You hit me with a hunk of 
mud.” 

“Sorry,” Mr. Badger said. “But I 
feel so happy. I feel like digging holes. 
Spring is here. Come to the clearing 
in the forest. We will dig and sing.” 

“I don’t want to dig holes or sing. 
Leave me alone.” 

Mr. Bull Frog tried to sleep but 
there was too much noise. He saw 
mice, moles, squirrels, chipmunks, 
wood chucks, and weasels running by, 
and all of them called to him, “Come 
along. Come along. We need you for 
singing like a bass drum.” 

Then Mr. Bull Frog began to hear 
music. It was good singing, but they 
needed a bass drum. He tried not to 
listen, but soon was tapping his hind 
foot. All of a sudden he jumped high 
in the air. He wanted to stamp the 
ground, dig holes, jump, and sing. 
With big jumps he reached the clear¬ 
ing. “So glad you came,” Mr. Rabbit 
said. 

Mr. Bull Frog took a deep breath. 
“Boom, boom, boom,” he sang. He 
was just testing his voice. It sounded 
fine. He kept on booming. At first he 
sang just to please the others. Soon 
he was pleasing himself, and had a 
wonderful time. Everybody had fun 
at the meeting in the clearing in the 
forest that first day of spring. V 


by VIOLET INGALDSON 


TRADE MARK REG. 


I T was spring, and a beautiful day. 
Everybody was glad the long 
winter was over. 

But Mr. Bull Frog had just awak¬ 
ened from his long nap in the mud 
beside the pond, and he was a trifle 
cranky. He yawned, and blinked his 
eyes, and through the sleepy blur saw 
that he had a visitor. It was Mr. Red 
Fox. 

“Everybody is meeting in the clear¬ 
ing in the forest,” he said. “We are 
going to sing and play. Come along.” 

“The sun hurts my eyes,” croaked 
Mr. Bull Frog. “I don’t want to play 
and sing. Go away.” 

“We need you. You have the best 
bass voice hereabouts. Do come.” 

“Go away.” Mr. Bull Frog closed 
his eyes. But just then Mr. Rabbit 
came thumping along. “I am going to 
a meeting,” he said, an<5 jumped up 
high. “This nice warm sun makes me 
feel like singing and jumping. Come 
with me, Mr. Frog.” 

“The sun dries my skin,” the frog 
replied, “and I do not want to sing or 
jump. Go away.” He moved to the 
shady side of a big log. He closed his 
eyes again, and again heard someone 
approaching. “Now who is it?” he 
grumbled. 

It was Mr. Skunk. “There is a pic¬ 
nic in the clearing in the forest.” He 
stamped the ground with his front 
feet. “We are going to stamp and 
sing,” he said, “and we need you for 
bass drum. Come along.” 

“Oh, go away. I am tired. I want 
to be left alone.” Mr. Bull Frog closed 
his eyes. But just then something hit 
him, and he glared out at the intruder. 
It was Mr. Badger having fun on the 


$ 1 down $ 1 weekly 


puts a new Remington portable in your 
home. Free case and touch typing in¬ 
struction book. 


Portables front $89.50 up 

For fast delivery send $1 to 

Western Typewriter Sales 

507 Maclean Bldg., Calgary 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


This was to be the month that the 
best poems, entered in your contest, 
were to be printed. However, the 
boys and girls have written so many 
good poems, that the judges are still 
very busy reading them. We hope 
you will forgive us for keeping you 
waiting another month to read the 
prize-winning poems.—The Editors. V 


Western & Square 
Dance Clothing 

... for the whole family• 

Shirts, boots, jackets, 1 

pants, buckles, ties, hats. \ 
Write for free catalog. 

THE STAMPEDE shop 

Dept. CG7, 525 Main St., Winnipeg 2 


FOR YOU TO COLORThere are all the animals that went to the clearing in 
the forest to sing . . • Mr. Red Fox 9 Mr. Rabbit , Mr. Skunk , Mr. Badger , Mr • 
Grumpy Bull Frog and others. We hope you enjoy coloring this scene • 








WHAT’S HAPPENING 


(Continued from, page 8) 
previous support legislation, which 
proved totally inadequate. V 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
reports that 13 district leadership 
schools were held throughout the 
province during February. These 
have been described as highly suc¬ 
cessful by SFU director of organiza¬ 
tion, Roy Atkinson. 

The SFU is sponsoring a series of 
joint meetings of candidates in the 
forthcoming federal election to con¬ 
sider and discuss farm union agricul¬ 
tural policies. Meetings are being or¬ 
ganized under the direction of SFU 
district directors. 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
will make presentations to the 
Bracken Commission on boxcar allo¬ 
cation and to the Royal Commission 
enquiring into price spreads. The 
work of both Commissions has been 
described by SFU president Alf 
Gleave as being vitally important to 
the future of agriculture. 

The SFU will participate in a series 
of 120 public meetings throughout 
Saskatchewan as part of a provincial 
educational program leading toward 
a plebiscite of producers for a pro¬ 
ducer egg marketing board. The 
meeting itinerary, to be shared 
between SFU and Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool personnel, will be pre¬ 
ceded by one-day schools of instruc¬ 
tion to be held in Regina and Sas¬ 
katoon in order to acquaint personnel 
with the proposed provisions of the 
plan. SFU women’s president, Mrs. 
L. Margaret Lund, is the farm union’s 
representative on the Provisional 
Egg Marketing Committee. V 



Before you buy farm equipment . . 


see 


THE I BANK 


Farm Improvement Loans can be applied to almost anything 
that will improve your farm and increase its efficiency. With 
such a loan it might be possible to finance your equipment 
and still have money available to take advantage of the 
opportunities that frequently turn up. You will get sound 
advice, real farm business advice from your local Toronto- 
Dominion manager. If you haven’t met him yet . . . 
drop in and introduce yourself. 


The Alberta Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, in its annual submission to the 
Provincial Cabinet, stressed the seri¬ 
ousness of the economic position fac¬ 
ing Alberta fanners. As one means of 
improving the situation, the AFA sup¬ 
ported the principle of producer 
marketing boards. It requested that 
Alberta egg producers be given an¬ 
other opportunity to vote on a pro¬ 
ducer egg marketing plan for the ! 
province. It was pointed out that for 
one reason or another the enumera¬ 
tion held last November had failed to 
establish a proper list of producers 
who would be affected by the plan 
and thus entitled to vote. In spite of 
errors in the voters’ list, the producers 
voted 78 per cent in favor of the 
plan. This, however, fell short of the 
required 51 per cent of all those 
registered, by 733 votes. The AFA 
delegation was informed that no deci¬ 
sion would be reached on another 
plebiscite until all members of the 
government had been consulted. V 

ASK THAT 

HORNED CATTLE TAX GO 

Delegates to the 1958 convention 
of the Western Stock Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, held at Lacombe, Alta., last 
month, endorsed a resolution that the 
horned cattle penalty be abolished. 
The resolution was put forward by 
stockman Einar Stevenson, Red Deer, 
who told the meeting that the tax was 
costing him $1,000 a year, and that 
buying a lot of cattle in fall and win¬ 
ter as he did, dehorning would cost 
him more in disease and weight loss. V 
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SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE J^IPE 


You can get a lifetime of trouble-free service 
from your septic tank disposal system if you 
insist on “NO-CO-RODE” pipe. Use Perforated 
pipe with special snap couplings for the disposal 
bed, and Root-Proof pipe for the house to tank 
connections. The long, lightweight sections in¬ 
stall quickly and easily. No caulking compounds 
or special tools are required. 


FREE! "How to Install Booklet"— 
See your local Alexander Murray 
dealer or use this coupon to get your 
copy of this booklet which provides 
complete information on laying 
out and installing a "NO-CO-RODE" 
septic field system. 


♦Trad© Mark Registered 


Alexander MURRAY & Company Limited, 
Sun Life Bldg. r Montreal, Que. 
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ADDRESS. 

TOWN.PROV. 


Manufactured by 

NO-CO-RODE Company Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 
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Election Comment 

T HERE are at least two questions about the 
current election campaign which should be 
disturbing to every thinking Canadian. Will one 
of the political parties have a sufficiently clearcut 
majority after March 31 to form a stable govern¬ 
ment? Will a majority of the electorate be duped 
by politicians who are attempting to use the elec¬ 
tion as an auction ring where votes go to the party 
who bids the highest? 

We should be vitally concerned about the first 
question, because no country can be governed ef¬ 
fectively on the basis of short-term expediencies. 
In the absence of a clearcut majority in the House 
of Commons, any minority government is con¬ 
fronted with an intolerable future. If it is to stay in 
power for any length of time it must walk a tight 
rope, where it is delicately balanced between the 
pressures of opposition parties and the unending 
demands of-special interest groups on the one 
hand, and the desire to carry out its own political 
policies and promises on the other. It becomes un¬ 
duly sensitive to the demands of minority groups, 
and often is inclined to make decisions on the 
basis of political advantage, rather than on the 
basis of what is right or just. It is forced into mak¬ 
ing concessions which are at variance with its own 
objectives and those who are in sympathy with 
those objectives. 

The second question should scarcely need elab¬ 
oration. It would be a sorry comment on democ¬ 
racy, as we know it in Canada, to find that our 
political life has deteriorated to the point where 
our government is elected mainly on the basis of 
which political party outbids the others with elec¬ 
tion promises — promises, which if implemented, 
could very well lead to natic lal bankruptcy. Surely 
with all the complexities of present-day living, 
with urgent trade problems hanging in the bal¬ 
ance, with world-shaking international events in 
the offing, and with Canada’s own future devel¬ 
opment at stake, political parties should be ex¬ 
pected to come forward with carefully defined, 
rational and well-rounded policy statements. Such 
statements should make clear distinctions between 
party policies and should be designed to give the 
people some modicum of a chance to make an in¬ 
telligent decision on how they should vote. 

The days in which we live call for statesman¬ 
ship and leadership of a high order. They call for 
prudent, progressive and just government, both in 
domestic and foreign affairs. They call for res¬ 
ponsible government. It is abundantly clear that 
the Canadian people have a duty to give the com¬ 
peting party which most nearly fits these criteria 
a working majority in the Commons, and that poli¬ 
tical parties should desist from doing little more 
than trying to buy people’s votes in their own self¬ 
ish interests. We can only hope that a maximum 
number of Canadians, regardless of their political 
beliefs, will bear these points in mind when they 
cast their votes at the end of this month. V 

Capital-Management Race 

HIS issue (page 12) contains an article entitled 
“Contract Farming for All?” The question may 
be premature, but we suggest it is a highly pertinent 
one. The scarce resources in farming today are 
capital and management. Capital, if properly em¬ 
ployed, generates more efficient production and 
higher incomes. But capital is scarce because of the 
very high risks involved in farm production, and 
because our credit system is not geared to meet the 
variable flow of farm income. Since top-flight man¬ 
agement will attract capital, it becomes the limiting 


factor and the one upon which the greatest premium 
is placed. 

Business concerns have been grasping this situa¬ 
tion. The seller of farm supplies knows it is to his 
advantage if he can determine in advance how much 
of his product he can sell. The processor realizes 
that he will benefit greatly if he can keep his plant 
running at near capacity, and supply his customers 
with a uniform, high-quality product throughout 
the year. Hence, either alone or in combination, 
business concerns are trying to capture these 
economic advantages by offering farmers contracts. 
The contract usually provides the necessary credit 
for large-scale production, and a management serv¬ 
ice to assure security for the venture. The individual 
producer, in return for surrendering his right to 
make management decisions, and even to own the 
product in some cases, and for the use’ of his labor, 
buildings, equipment and land, is given a chance 
to gain a steady market and income. 

In the years ahead, those types of farming which 
lend themselves to mass production, and which 
place the heaviest demands on management, will 
show the greatest relative earnings. The burning 
questions are: -Who will supply the capital-manage¬ 
ment combination? Will it come from privately 
owned business firms—farm co-operatives—govern¬ 
ment agencies—or from all three of these sources? 
How many farmers can go it alone? Will the end 
result be in the long run best interest of the farmer 
and the farm community? 

These are some of the many questions involving 
contract farming and vertical integration that are 
not yet resolved. They present a great challenge to 
everyone concerned with farm policy and the future 
welfare of the agricultural industry, because, if the 
Rend of contract farming develops as many quali¬ 
fied people think it will, there is indeed another 
agricultural revolution just around the corner. 

While contract farming is as yet a reality for a 
relatively small number of producers, it seems 
likely to spread to a great many more in the near 
future. It is encouraging that the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture has the matter under active 
consideration. Objective and alert thinking and 
study followed by the united and prompt action of 
farm people and their organizations is what is 
fequired. There is no time to lose. V 

Creating New Demands 

HE quest for a better living for Canadian 
farmers leads in many directions. The most 
obvious course has been to press for prices more 
in line with production costs, and for stable mar¬ 
kets. However, another way to set more money 
flowing into agriculture is by producing new foods 
and raw materials which can create new demands. 
Oil seed crops are a case in point. 

Oil seeds have two special attractions for Can¬ 
ada. Firstly, practically every region of the culti¬ 
vated area can grow one or more of these crops, 
and the quality is generally high. The second at¬ 
traction is that so long as Canada is a big importer 
of oil seeds, more of these crops could be home 
grown for home consumption, while still maintain¬ 
ing a profitable export market. 

The problem is to match production with 
demand. Literally thousands of farmers have grown 
oil crops for the first time in the past few years. 
Increases in flax and rapeseed acreages have been 
sensational, while even soybeans and the other 
less adaptable crops have been spreading over 
wider areas. This is a classic example of what can 
happen through the combined efforts of farmers, * 
agronomists, researchers, manufacturers and sales¬ 
men, with a surplus of grains on world markets to 
speed the process. 

Let us hope that it will not become a classic 
case of a boom turning into a bust. If production 
of oil crops continues to increase at its present 
rate, as it may well do, it could lead to serious 
overproduction. This might take the form of an 
excess of flax and rapeseed, while there is still an 
overall deficiency in oil seeds. 

At the recent Oil Seeds Conference in Winnipeg, 
it was reported that plant breeders are working on 


an entirely new oil crop for Canada, which might 
have wide applications as lubricating oil and 
grease. There is also a new strain of Polish rape- 
seed on the way, with a low erucic acid content, 
which shows promise as an edible oil. In flax, often 
neglected in the past, there is a new line of re¬ 
search which could lead to markets in the food 
business for a protein additive, a smoothing in¬ 
gredient for ice cream and puddings, and a type of 
pectin for jams and jellies. 

There is a real need for more of this kind of 
research into the uses of farm products, as well 
as for more encouragement of those who have 
been developing crops suited to Canadian condi¬ 
tions. It will mean a recognition of the increasing 
importance of oil seeds to the farm economy, and 
of their tremendous potential for all kinds of pur¬ 
poses. It could mean that farmers will be not only 
growing a particular kind of crop, but a particular 
variety tailored for a definite purpose. It will re¬ 
quire plenty of market research and vigorous 
salesmanship. 

The alternative may be a smaller market for 
oil seeds, as science and technology continue to find 
synthetic materials to replace them. Why' not 
reverse the process? V 

Parkland Barley 

NDOUBTEDLY many of our readers have ’ 
been confused by the controversial stories 
which have been circulating as to whether the 
barley variety Parkland is suitable for malting pur¬ 
poses and will be purchased in 1958 by the malt¬ 
ing companies. 

Parkland was licensed for sale in Canada in 
1956. On the basis of extensive agronomic and 
malting quality tests conducted over a period of 
six years, it has been officially classified as a malt¬ 
ing barley and the Board of Grain Commissioners 
has ruled that it is eligible for the highest grades 
of Canada Western 6-row barley. The Canada 
Department of Agriculture indicated recently that 
experimental data have always shown it to be 
definitely superior in malting quality to O.A.C. 21 
—the standard for malting quality in Canada—and 
equal to, if not better than, Montcalm. 

In an official release from the Brewing and 
Malting Barley Research Institute, it is pointed out 1 
that malting companies were unable to obtain suf¬ 
ficient supplies of the 1957 crop of Parkland to 
adequately test it under plant scale conditions, I 
because supplies were being held for seed pur¬ 
poses. The malting companies insist that such tests 
must be made before they can commit themselves 
to large-scale purchases of the 1958 crop. -1 

As the result of the present unsettled condition 
it is apparent that barley growers must themselves 
decide on the acreage they will plant to this crop 
in the current year. Our purpose here is simply to 
emphasize that Parkland is definitely an improved, 
high-yielding, rust-resistant variety and is not only 
officially recommended as a malting variety, but 
as a first class feed barley in Manitoba and in 
certain crop zones in Saskatchewan. 

In comparing it to Montcalm, Parkland has these 
specific advantages. In Western Canada it yields 
■ about 10 bushels per acre more than Montcalm, 
and in Eastern Canada it has an advantage of 5 
to 10 bushels. It is decidedly superior to Mont¬ 
calm in bushel weight—averaging DA to 2 pounds 
per bushel heavier. Parkland is resistant to pre¬ 
vailing races of stem rust, including Race 15B, 
while Montcalm has little or no resistance to stem 
rust. Parkland gives about 20 per cent less lodging. 

The question as to whether the malting com¬ 
panies will purchase Parkland in large quantities 
is not likely to be decided for some months. In the 
meantime, farmers in all those districts of Mani¬ 
toba and Saskatchewan where Parkland is at pres¬ 
ent officially recommended, will stand to lose little 
by growing the variety in 1958, even if they have 
to sell it as a feed barley. Unfortunately, farmers 
in Ontario will have a somewhat more difficult 
decision to make, because Brant—the officially rec¬ 
ommended feed barley—is more disease resistant 
and a higher yielding variety than Parkland. V 





Wlmt I Did 
About Green Flowers 

by HILDA CROOK 

L AST summer, I had a lot of 
flowers full of beautiful colors, 
* but a little on the dry side. Then 
the longed-for rain came and I felt 
sure that my flowers would be better 
and brighter, only to find that the 
asters in particular had practically no 
color at all. Some had maybe a few 
petals on one side, but the rest stayed 
green and never opened out. 

I had this happen to me about four 
years ago, and so I asked the local 
experimental farm why it did. They 
told me that a virus disease called 
aster yellows was the cause. 

I will never forget the bright bor¬ 
der of lovely petunias last summer. 
They were a rich red, but after the 
rain, first one plant and then another 
had green flowers. I knew the name 
of the disease and that was about all. 
So again I wrote to the experimental 
farm, and this was the reply: 

“The disease, aster yellows, has 
been very prevalent this year, and it 
attacks quite a number of plants. It 
is responsible for the purple top of 
potatoes, yellows of tomatoes, and 
also asters, phlox, peonies, gladioli 
and dahlias, just to mention a few 
ornamentals. It has also done a great 
deal of damage to carrots. This dis¬ 
ease is spread by a small insect, which 
- is quite active early in the year, but 
it depends on favorable weather con¬ 
ditions. Because of this fact, it is not 
prevalent every year. 

“The best way to control the dis¬ 
ease is to control the insect. This 
can be done with frequent sprayings, 
using the insecticide called Malathion. 
Plants that are propagated vegeta- 
tively, such as potatoes or gladioli, 
should be looked over carefully for 
the disease, and any plants showing 
symptoms should be discarded, so that 
the bulbs are not used another year 
for propagation purposes.” 

f I think that covers it pretty thor¬ 
oughly, and I’m glad to know what 
I can do if the disease should be bad 
another year. Gardening is a lot of 
work, but so worthwhile when flowers 
bloom brightly and healthily. A sea¬ 
son’s work for green flowers is not 
• for me. V 


Ceres 

She is a little old woman. 

Like the woman who lived in 
a shoe. 

But there is no child to disturb her 
The long, long hours through; 

And she ivorks in her little garden 
From dawn to the dusk of day— 

This dear little, old little woman. 
Whose eyes are as young as 
the May. 

She gathers the fruits of her garden 
And journeys from door to door— 

Oh! the joyous lilt of her laughter, 
As she garners her golden store; 

And ever a trail of gladness 
Follows her flying feet. 

And ever, when she is passing. 

The day seems more than sweet. 



Magic Pizza Re 


r izza Pie for supper!” 

Here’s a deliciously different 
and economical dish ... 
a tasty adaptation of a popular 
old-world recipe that takes 
practically no time to make. 
It’s a basic recipe, so have fun 
... let your imagination 
take it from there! 


Roll up edge of dough to form a 
rim deep enough to contain filling. 


Make it mild or zesty by varying its 
herbs, cheeses and other ingredients. 



Vt cup finely-chopped onion 
Old cheddar or process 
cheese slices 

4 wieners, sliced diagonally 
Shredded old cheddar or 
Parmesan cheese 
4 or 5 stuffed olives, sliced 
3 cups once-sifted pastry flour 
or 2% cups once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 
6 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons cooking 
(salad) oil 
% cup milk 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1 can (8 ounces) tomato sauce 

teaspoon oregano 


All it takes is you 
and your Magic! 


Prepare the onion, sufficient old cheddar or process 
cheese slices to cover the pizza, wieners, shredded 
old cheddar or Parmesan cheese, and the olives. 

Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder and salt into a 
bowl. Make a well in the flour mixture and add 
cooking oil, milk and parsley; mix these liquids a 
little with mixing fork, then combine with flour 
mixture to form soft dough. Knead lightly for 10 
seconds on waxed paper; pat into a ball and cover 
with another sheet of waxed paper. Roll out dough 
to an 11-inch circle; remove top sheet of paper. 
Turn over dough onto greased cookie sheet and peel 
off paper; turn up edge all around to form a deep 
rim. Spread dough with % the tomato sauce. Sprinkle 
sauce with oregano and onion; cover with sliced 
cheese. Arrange wieners over the cheese slices and 
spread with remaining tomato sauce. Sprinkle shred¬ 
ded cheese over mixture and top with thin slices 
of stuffed olives. Bake in a hot oven, 450°, about 20 
minutes. Serve hot. Yield — 6 to 8 servings. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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London’s historic Life Guards 

stop and admire the style and 
beauty of the 58 Fairlane 500. 


build 


fine car... prove it around the 


world... ©ell it at half the fine oar price 


How to 
make History 



At the Canadian National Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada’s most powerful 
modern 6-cylinder engine—the new Ford Mileage Maker Six. New improved 
unit-design carburetor [provides better fuel-air mixing for greater economy. 
And new spark control valves assure snappier performance on regular fuel. 
All this is yours in the 58 Ford—the lowest priced car of the low price three. 


This is the story of the history-making 58 Ford—the 
only car ever to use the whole world as a test track. 
Over the Alps and Himalayas, through deserts and the 
monsoon-drenched jungles of Burma, the 58 Ford 
mastered the most rugged roads in the world—to prove 
to you that this great new Ford is the toughest go-getter 
on the road today. 

Whether you choose the mighty 303-hp Interceptor V-8 
or the new thriftier-than-ever Mileage Maker Six, Ford 
brings you the performance and economy that makes the 
58 Ford truly the fine car at half the fine car price. 


PROVED AND APPROVED AROUND THE WORLD 



SIX OR V-8 THE GOING IS GREAT 


















